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OF IMPORTANCE TO 
SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


Once more the American people take up the 
work of providing adequate housing for the 
school children of the nation. This is made pos- 
sible by grants and loans under the P.W.A. as 
well as the general improvement of the business 
outlook throughout the nation. Once again architects, school au- 
thorities and members of the trade are concerned with the many 
problems of air conditioning these new schools. 





Not only has the Herman Nelson Corporation pioneered in this 
field, but they have, in addition, maintained an adequate force of 
representatives to assist in finding the correct solution to each indi- 
vidual heating and ventilating problem. Fortunately enough at 
this time this large organization is intact and eager to be of service. 
Not only has this travelling field force been maintained during the 
past few trying years, but in some cases it has been augmented and 
strengthened as well in order to better care for the new problems 
which are presenting themselves. 


The Herman Nelson Corporation feels that the above will be 
welcome information to those faced with the responsibility of select- 
ing the proper heating and ventilating equipment for schools. The 
present increase in school construction justifies our confidence that 
the American people will continue their efforts toward supplying 
adequate housing facilities for the school children of the nation; a 
large number of whom are now working under conditions which, 
according to some authorities, 


do not meet even the minimum 
standards of lighting, ventilat- 
ing, sanitation and safety. : 


PRESIDENT 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Heating, Ventilating, and Air Conditioning Equipment for Schools 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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CONOMY 


through, 
Modernization. 








DUAL SYSTEM 


of 


AUTOMATIC 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


For the season of 1931-32, without automatic temperature 
control, the group of buildings at Columbia City, Indiana, re- 
quired 8,070,000 pounds of steam condensate for heating. 
The Johnson Dual System was installed in the fall of 1932, 
and 3,152,000 pounds were used in the winter of 1932-33, a 
saving of 60.9%! The “money saving” referred to by the 
COMMERCIAL MAIL of Columbia City, Indiana, June 22, 
1933, represents a slightly greater percentage, due to a 
change in the method of computing the charges made to the 
Board of School Trustees by the municipal heating plant. 


This particular case is merely a striking example of the 
dividends paid by a Johnson System of Automatic Tempera- 
ture Regulation. Often, the entire cost of the system is re- 
turned in a surprisingly short time. The Johnson Dual System 
insures a uniform temperature during periods of full building 
occupancy, and a reduced temperature in unoccupied rooms 
during the evening hours, without separate steam mains. 
Buildings equipped with single-temperature systems may be 
fitted with “Dual” thermostats to secure additional savings. 
Let our nearest branch office make a survey and quotation! 


Pictured above: The West Ward, Marshall Memorial Hall 
and High School Buildings, Columbia City, Indiana. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: Milwaukee, Wis. Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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MARY IS 
HOME AGAIN 
WITH A COLD 


OUR reputation as a school- 
man is not only based upon 
the pupils’ report cards but also 
upon how frequently they are ex- 
posed to minor contagions. The 
major illnesses are amply taken 
care of by medical authoritiesand 
visiting nurses. It’s the day today 
health of children that must be 
looked after. Frequent absences 
are usually laid at your door. 
You can’t take too many pre- 
cautions against the spread of 
disease. Especially so-called chil- 
dren’s diseases. Valuable class- 
room hours are lost, taxpayers’ 
money wasted and children suffer 
needlessly. Prevention is simple 
and inexpensive. 

One of the most effective safe- 
guards against disease and infec- 
tion is clean hands, which means 
an individual towel service— 
A. P. W. Onliwon Towel Service. 





BWA 


THERE MUST 
BE SOMETHING 
WRONG AT 
HER SCHOOL 





It provides each student with a 
fresh, clean towel every time the 
hands are dried—each one served 
double-folded from a sanitary 
Onliwon Cabinet. And double- 
folded means doubly absorbent 
and doubly hard to puncture 
with wet fingers. One Onliwon 
Towel makes a better dry than 
several ordinary towels. 
Onliwon Cabinets protect them 
from dust and germs that roll- 
paper and common towels are 
exposed to—discourage waste 
and prevent theft. School author- 
ities everywhere are changing 
to A. P. W. Onliwon. In fact, 
Onliwon Service is used by 
more schools than any other 
washroom service on the market. 
Equip your school with health- 
protecting, economical Onliwon 
Towels and its companion 
service A. P. W. Onliwon Tissue. 


ere 
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Without obligation, write A. P.W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y., for samples and/or name of lo- 
cal distributor as near you as your telephone. 
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Tile-Tex 


Resilient Floor Tile 


Hundreds of schools are using it because 
it is durable — beautiful — easy to main- 


tain and the most economical in first cost. 


Send for Our Free Book — *““FLOORS THAT ENDURE” 


The Tile-Tex Company 


1233 McKinley Avenue Chicago Heights, Ill. 


ACCURACY DURABILITY 


No other 


INVESTMENT 
Pays Larger Dividends 


—than Powers Automatic Temperature 
Control for heating or ventilating systems. 


Fuel Savings that result from eliminating 
OVER-Heated rooms, often pay back 
the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 


Better Health — Colds and other ills are 
reduced where temperature is Accurately 
controlled at the proper point. 


Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- 
peratures promote mental and physical 
efficiency. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or phone our 


nearest office (see your phone directory). 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CoO. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


Chicago:2721 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 


I OFFICES IN 43 CITIES j 
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Ww The scene: a school board meeting in any front and back; it operates the Delta flushing valve. 





progressive city. The blow-out flushing action, aided with a jet, is 





The subject: equipping schools with the new thorough and sanitary. The vitreous china of the bowl 






Crane Lowa t closet, a fixture that is more effective _is the most easily cleaned of all plumbing wares. The 





than any lecture in teaching habits of sanitation. Crane reputation gives final assurance of satisfactory 





From floor to rim, the closet service and low maintenance cost. 
measures only 1314 inches. There Full information on this and 
is space beneath for keeping the other Crane fixtures can be had by 
floors immaculate. The hard rub- writing Crane Co. or visiting the 


ber seat is elongated and open nearest Crane Exhibit Rooms. 





C 10354 Crane Lowa closet with 
D lta seat-operated flushing valve 


CRANE 


CRANE CoO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, 





FABRICATED PUré, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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This Lesson is 
too Costly 


Teaching by demonstration is a valuable method of convey- 
ing lasting impressions. 


But out of doors, the impression of horror conveyed by a 
terrible accident is an all too costly means of teaching the 
need for safety. 


A far better way is the installation, around schools and 
playgrounds, of dependable Cyclone Fence. Not only does this 
superior barrier enable pupils to enjoy recreation periods free 
from the dangers of fast moving traffic, but it also provides 
for more orderly discipline and the perfect assurance that 
property will be adequately protected. 


Secure full details of Cyclone’s many superiorities, includ- 
ing the use of rust resistant copper steel and erection by fac- 
tory trained crews. Address Department “AS.” 


Cyclone Fence at Pasadena 


The Cyclone Fence at the left is installed around the tennis courts at the John Muir 

Technical High 

' School. The Cyclone 

Fence and gates at 

the right are enclos- 

ing the girls’ play- 

ground at the John 

Muir Technical High 

School, Pasadena, 
California. 





CYCLONE, not a “type” of fence, but fence made exclusively by 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY and identified by this trade-mark. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices, Waukegan, Illinois 





Branches in Principal Cities 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED Spy) 7 ATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, General Offices, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


yclone Fence 


REG. U.S.PAT OFF. 








AUTELCO 
School Telephone 
7 Systems 






No school, however large or small, can 
Operate at maximum economy and effi- 
ciency unless it is equipped with a mod- 
ern interior telephone system. Autelco 
school telephone systems are widely used 
in all parts of the country. They include 
both push button systems and automatic 
systems of the standard dial type, either 


type being available in any desired ca- 


P-A-X Wall Telephone 


pacity. Telephone instruments may be 


had in either handset or conventional 





designs for desk or wall use. l 
Push Button Desk Telephone 

Autelco School Telephone Systems Are Made By 

Automatic Electric Company, Suppliers Of Tele- 


phone Equipment For Public or Private Service 
The W orld Over. Illustrated Literature On Request. 


General Sales Agents 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 


CHICAGO 





No. 2646 Recessed Typ e 


@ The prevailing modern 
vogue finds expression in this 
recess-type Halsey Taylor 
fountain, with glass-filler, 
easily adapted to modern in- 
terior treatment. A modern 
fountain in fact, in view of 
its modern features of pat- 


ented automatic steam con- 





trol and two-steam projector. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., Warren, ohio 





Patented Safe 


Two-Stream Projector 


ISEY TAYLOR 


Me 
NAING FOUNTAINS 


iA 
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Quiet School Rooms 


Promote 


Mental Hygiene 


Children react quickly 


to less noisy rooms and 


corridors 





Acousti-Celotex is found useful in the Typewriter Class- 
room of the D’Arcy McGee School, Montreal, Canada. 


H™ you ever noticed how 
one instinctively lowers his 
voice in a quiet room? 


Test this by entering a school- 
room or corridor treated with 
Acousti-Celotex. Notice how the 
pupils talk more quietly and 
walk more lightly. 


Then go into a room which is 
not treated with Acousti-Celotex 
and see how much more loudly 
pupils talk. 


Acousti-Celotex makes quiet 
schoolrooms with a restful at- 
mosphere for both teachers and 


PAINTABLE 


pupils. It promotes true mental 
hygiene. 


Its patented design provides 
deep holes through which sound 
is absorbed. This makes it pos- 
sible to paint the surface repeat- 
edly without impairing sound- 
absorbing efficiency. 


Acousti-Celotex can be applied 
directly to ceilings and walls of 
present buildings without struc- 
tural changes. It is sold and in- 
stalled by Acousti-Celotex 


Contracting Engineers. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


PERMANENT 


COUSTI-| ELOTEX 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX BUREAU 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


U.S. PATENT OFFice 


S.B.J. 3-34 


Please send further information about Acousti-Celotex for 


Name 


0 ae 


Ce 








This Free Nesbitt Booklet 


tells you in a graphic, nontechnical way 
what you want to know about 


Classroom Heating 
and Ventilating 


What an air stream is—The importance of 
controlling air-stream temperature as well as 
room temperature—How cold drafts and over- 
heating are caused, and how to prevent them— 
Heat from the sun and “living radiators,” and 
how to deal with it—What SYNCRETIZED AIR is, 
and how to have it in your school—How to effect 
the greatest fuel savings possible under existing 
laws with TODAY'S Syncretized Air units —And how 
to secure the additional savings to be available 
under TOMORROW'S laws with the same units, 
differently adjusted... All these questions and 
more are answered in an interesting way in this 
new NESBITT booklet which every school board 
member, school executive, architect and engineer 
should have. Write for your copy to John J. 
Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa.; or 
11 Park Place, New York City. 


SYNCRETIZED AIR 


is produced only by the Nesbitt-built 
Universal Units and Buckeye Heatovents 


Sold by American Blower Corp., John J.Nesbitt, Inc., and Buckeye Blower Co. 
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BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 








BOYUM, SCHUBERT & 
SORENSEN 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


WINONA, MINN. 







T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 


Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 


Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan 





CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 


Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 





MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. - KEOKUK, IOWA 
109 N. 8th Street 













State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 








ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 


—Consultations— 
Middletown, N. Y. 





25 Prospect St. 





SCHOOLHOUSE ARCHITECTURE 


Planning, construction, and equipping of school 
buildings, always a major problem in school admin- 
istration, is now of special interest and importance 
in the light of present-day school building needs and 
Federal financing of school projects under the PWA. 


Functional planning of school buildings is an essen- 
tial requirement of present-day schoolhouse archi- 
tecture. 


This calls for the services of the specialist who can 
translate the educational requirements in terms of 
an efficient economical school building. 


The architects listed in this directory are specialists 
in schoolhouse architecture. The employment of 
their professional service is the best way to insure 


the success of your building program under the 
‘“‘New Deal.” 








GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 





J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 


15 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 





RAYMOND A. FREEBURG | 


ARCHITECT 
Specialist Educational Buildings 


Freeburg Building Jamestown, N. Y. 








4 ry of Fence turn for quotations and advice. 









PLAY SAFE...andlet =~ 
the children: play safely, too! 


Protect the children from the hazards of modern traffic. 
Stewart Fence provides fool-proof boundary lines — and 
definite entrance ways and exits whereby pedestrian traffic 
is easily and orderly controlled. Stewart’s 48 years of Fence 
building has established a leadership to which all purchasers 


Complete catalog sent upon request. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
204 Stewart Block — 





WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 






Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 






JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. 1. A. 











MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 

Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings | 
| 

| 










| Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 


William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 
Elizabeth, 





| WALTER C. SHARP, ARCHITECT | 
} 
| P W A Consultant 


Construction Building, Dallas, Tex. 








Member, American Institute of Architects 





Architects 


N.S. SPENCER & SON 
2330 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 
Specialize in Educational Buildings 





STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 
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that 
pays for itself 


W/ you modernize your school, think of your heating plant—and 
its system of temperature control... Such modernization can pay big 
dividends. Fuel savings up to 30% are not uncommon, in addition to 
vastly more comtortable and healthful temperatures . . . The Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Modutrol System is equally adaptable to old and new school 


buildings. There is a completely automatic tailor-made system for every 


school, large or small. The Minneapolis-Honeywell engineei in your city 


will gladly furnish complete information and quote prices on Modutrol 
System equipment for your school... Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, 2830 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Branch 


or distributing offices in all principal cities. 


MINNEAPOLIS -HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 
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What Shall We Buy? 


In the February issue the general question of ‘‘When to Buy” 
was discussed. 


‘‘What to Buy”’ is the second important question. 


Financing for school construction and equipment purposes in 
most cases is on a long-term credit basis. Improvements should out- 
last the investment. If future taxpayers will pay part of the improve- 
ment, they are entitled to a partial usage. 


This applies to equipment especially. Equipment should be 
purchased that will stand the wear and tear of long years of service. 
To do that the buyer will have to buy on quality, not on price; select 
products that are capable of long-time service. 


It is better to buy long on price and get a longer service than to 
buy short on price and get a shorter service. 


Replacements are expensive and produce a condition which 
tends to pyramid equipment requirements. 


The cost of cheap goods lies largely in the cost of materials. 
PWA funds are intended not to buy materials but to buy labor. 


The extra labor of properly seasoning materials, the added labor 
resulting from the careful processes in manufacture — these are the 
projects that the Administration is seeking. 


To dissipate the allotted PWA funds in cheap goods, the cost of 
which is largely material, is to defeat the intent and purpose for 
which the funds were allocated. 


To buy a well manufactured product, a product upon which the 
major item is the expense of the manufacturing process, is to put 
men to work in conformity with PWA demands. 


You are thus cooperating in the government movement to put 
men to work and at the same time you are rendering an improved 
service to the community which you serve. 


The greatest service will be to the taxpayer who pays the bill. 


176 West Adams Street 
- CHICAGO 
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National School Supply Association 
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Shades that keep the Sun’s Glare EXECUTIVES 
OUT But let all the light INI In Charge of Purchasing 


Floor Maintenance 
Materials—also 
Architects 















































This 
Valuable 
Book 


FREE 












—written and 
prepared by an or- 
ganization with a quarter of 
a century of experience in manu- 

facturing materials and maintaining floors. 
Beautifully illustrated with reproductions of fine paintings. 
Replete with valuable information on care and maintenance 
of all types of modern floors, including rubber, asphalt, tile, 
linoleum, cork, terrazzo and wood. 


LIMITED DISTRIBUTION OFFER — This book sent free 
only to executives in charge of purchasing for schools and 
similar institutions; to Architects, or to Jobbers and Distribu- 
tors who stock Palmer Floor Treatment Materials. Others 
may secure this book by sending One Dollar. 

accept your ‘‘Limited Distribution Offer.’’ 


ip RODUCTS '< | accion sevosnsainarcitie 












€ 
paoress your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that 


cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate working light often leads to 
eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—diffi- 
cult to control—slowed up mentally. Children need not 
labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, bur let 
the light IN. 
Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, 
Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to 
reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 
may be opened from the top without flapping of shades 
to distract. 
Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 


See our Exhibit at Cleveland. Booth H. 38 


rarer sanitary LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


ROLLER SHADE Makers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century 


Patented Jan.8,1907  SBICELAND « DEPT. A. A. » INDIANA 





PALMER PRODUCTS, INC., Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Please send your book ‘‘Floors, from Ancient 
Egyptians to We Moderns.”” I am qualified to 





WAU KESHA.WIS. 


Adjacent to Milwaukee 


BOGBMMRIOTD ooo onc tc 0c s0c000esesencceccnseeeses 
I an 6.6:4:5,6-0 00:5 460605500550nn6onseeeenengeess 





Specify RUNDLE- SPENCE 
Drinking Fountains 





FOR 





CLASSROOM WARDROBES a 
EVANS High in Quality — Low in Cost SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


“Vanishing Door” This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 


Plaster back aad ends. No partitions, but with The design and construction features of the R-S 
WARDROBE ]| mullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh line assure you of sanitary, beautiful and practical 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. drinking fountains that are economical and service- 
* The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the able. 
Class J doors are hung are made with double pivoted | Illustrated here is the Model No. 122 Wall 


arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
equipped with either |} robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
“Floor” type (as il- || proof—and last as long as the building. 


Fountain. It is symmetrically designed, mechan- 
ically perfect and available in six colors to har- 


lustrated) or “Jamb” Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, monize with any school interior. ‘ 
type hinges. This is || with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed | The advanced sanitary standards of this Rundle- 
Class D wardrobe if in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 





. ‘ oe Spence Model are evident in the angle stream 
butt hinges. The cost of installation is small. cae : Z 
We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated non-squirting jet and the placing of the nozzle 
and described in Catelog "N.” Send for your copy. | orifice above the bowl rim to prevent contamina- 


| tion if drain clogs. 
& L - kK VA N ae | There are many other wall and pedestal models 


in our complete line. Write for illustrated catalog. 
WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


444 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


made with flush doors. 
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SCHOOL CLASSROOM — square 
Nu-Woob tile in variegated 
colors with the famous bevel- 
lap joints on ceiling, laid in par- 
alleldesign. Nu-Woop beaded 
and beveled plank in random 
widths on walls. Nu-Woop 
panels and moldings for wain- 
scoting. Note how the texture of 
the material adds beauty. 
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— Four Jobs for the Price of One 
To Put More “Stretch” in School Dollars 


our jobs for the price of one! That’s what you get when 
} you use Nu-Woop to make school interiors look new 
and stay new. No wonder this sturdy, wood-fiber material 
puts more “stretch” into school remodeling dollars. 


Here’s what Nu-Woob gives you: 


First, walls and ceilings completely refinished . . . with 
a lasting surface, interestingly textured and patterned, that 
hides ugly, cracked plaster and peeling paint. In new build- 
ings, Nu-Woop takes the place of lath and plaster. 


Second, a decorating job. With Nu-Woop, you need pay 
for no paint or other decoration .. . Nu-Woop comes in 
a variety of soft, harmonious colors. 





Third, an insulating job ...Nu-Woop saves fuel bills 
in Winter and keeps rooms cooler in Summer. 


Fourth, an acoustical correction job ... Nu-Woop gives 
you quiet rooms and corridors because it is a highly efhf- 
cient sound-absorbing material. 


Nu-Woop is quickly and easily installed. You will be 
surprised to find how little it costs. Interesting illustrations 
of Nu-Woop school interiors will be sent free on request. 


Woop Conversion COMPANY 
Room 133—First National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Made By ‘the Makers of 
BALSAM-WOOL 


MINNESOTA 





Products of Weye rhaeuser 
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A Sensible Outlook! 


Weighing and measuring the nation’s eco- 
nomic status, certain conclusions as to the 
future have been clarified. The trend is 
toward a brighter day. The outlook is prom- 
ising. 


The school situation has assumed a defi- 
nite aspect. The weak spots are before us. 
While the educational interests as a whole 
have been subjected to definite economies, 
they are, in the main, on a stable basis and 
reasonably secure. 


The weak spots are receiving attention. 
The school districts in distress are coming 
under consideration for state and federal aid. 
Legislatures in some of the states where the 
situation demanded attention have come for- 
ward in a wholehearted way. 


The appropriations made by the Federal 
Board of Public Works give assurance that 
schoolhouse construction will be reasonably 
active during the year 1934. 


What Babson Says 


“Even today the safest and most profitable 
investment is in education. Whatever social 
or political system may be tried in the fu- 
ture, children will always be the greatest 
asset. Stocks, bonds, bank accounts, insur- 
ance policies, and real-estate holdings may 
easily pass out of existence. Our children, 
however, will always be ours.” 


The great economist is conscious of the 
fact that the community, the state, and the 
nation will protect its children and in doing 
so will uphold the prestige and efficiency of 
the schools. 
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SS “%. house, many of today’s finest 
schools are all one room— 
as far as hearing is concerned. A Program Dis- 
tribution System, which picks up, amplifies and 
distributes sound via loud speakers, can make 
your school—as it has made others—a more 
efficient, easily managed unit! 

This Western Electric System performs many 


school functions—saves time, steps and confusion. 


From his office, the principal addresses the whole 


Western Elecfric 


PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION AND PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 


... takes a tip 


\ 
Sy) 





school or selected groups. The gym instructor 
conducts setting-up drill in any number of class- 
rooms at once. In the auditorium, all can hear 
the smallest voice clearly. 

As part of the System, a Reproducer Set plays 
records for music appreciation and language 
courses, or provides entertainment. A Radio Re- 
ceiver brings in broadcasts of educational value. 

Why not have Graybar survey your building 
and furnish specifications for a School-wide hear- 


ing installation? 


| Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send us illustrated booklet on the Pro- 
gram Distribution and Public Address Systems. 
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Rules and Regulations of the Board of Education 





Daniel P. Eginton, Assistant Supervisor in Research and Finance, Connecticut State Board of Education 


Although “Order is heaven’s first law” ac- 
cording to Pope, it is disheartening to discover 
how few boards of education in smaller com- 
munities have any systematic and effective 
method of dealing with the hundreds of prob- 
lems and questions which they must pass upon. 
Some boards still meet situations without fore- 
sight, intelligent planning, thorough under- 
standing, and scientific study. As a result of 
this unorderly and chaotic method or pro- 
cedure, there is much duplication of effort and 


time lost by the superintendent and board deal-' 


ing with trivial and insignificant matters which 
should be handled by the professional staff in 
. accordance with the established policy of the 
board as developed and explained in the written 
rules and regulations. There are demoralizing 
misunderstandings because the powers and 
duties and privileges of the various members 
of the professional staff have never been clearly 
defined. Inefficiency and confusion exist because 
of a lack of a well-balanced procedure or plan, 
and there is a general failure to use the expert 
assistance of the superintendent in the for- 
mulation of sound educational policies. 


Definite Rules Essential 

It is as impossible to organize and administer 
a satisfactory system of schools without ade- 
quate written rules and regulations as it is for 
a conductor to operate a train without orders 
from the trainmaster! Therefore, one of the 
first functions of the wise superintendent or 
supervisor is to help the board of education 
draw up rules and regulations to determine the 
major policies of the organization. Since each 
school system faces peculiar problems which 
can be dealt with effectively only in accordance 
with the factors involved in the local situation, 
it is impossible to formulate general principles 
or criteria which will be fitted and adjusted to 
the conditions, problems, and personnel of a 
specific school. There is always an urgent need 
to study general criteria so as to apply them 
locally. There are several general principles, 
however, that are generally accepted as sound 
principles of educational administration which 
should be closely followed by the local board of 
education. These should be carefully studied so 
that they are clearly understood and observed. 
The following are some of the basic principles 
which should be observed in drawing up sat- 
isfactory rules and regulations for a public- 
school system: 

I. Rules and regulations should be carefully 
formulated as follows: 

1. Such activity may reasonably call for the ap- 
pointment of a special subcommittee of large 
boards. 

2. The superintendent should always act as an 
advisory member of the committee or full board. 

3. Other members of the local staff or outsiders 
should be called in as needs arise. 

4. The rules and regulations used in towns and 
cities having educational systems of recognized 
merit may profitably be studied. 

5. Previous votes of the board should be studied 
and incorporated where desirable. 

6. Before adoption, the proposed body of rules 
and regulations may profitably be submitted to ex- 
perts in the field or to the state department of edu- 
cation for review and criticism. 

7. Final adoption should rest with the board as a 
whole. 

8. Provision should be made for an annual thor- 
ough check-up. 


What Rules Must Include 
II. The purpose of the rules and regulations 
should be to guide and regulate the deliber- 
ations and actions of the school board and its 
members in regard to general educational 


matters and procedures and to provide an 





effective means of gaining a thorough under- 
standing between the board and the profes- 
sional staff and other employees. 

III. They should be most carefully drawn up 
after extensive study, be written in simple 
language, be consistent with law, encourage and 
assure wise initiative, and guarantee persons 
freedom within necessary limits. 

IV. They should define clearly the general 
powers and duties of the professional staff and 
other employees, but should not attempt to 
define or dictate purely educational procedures. 

V. They should determine the basic admin- 
istrative organization or framework of the 
schools and the fundamental policies of control. 

VI. With respect to the question of making 
provision for setting up a desirable administra- 
tive and supervisory organization, the following 
principles should be observed: 

1. There should be centralization of responsibility 
so as to insure unity of control. 

2. The board of education with the advice of 
its professional executive, should decide upon 
questions of policy and finally evaluate the gen- 
eral results of the educational program, but should 
delegate the responsibility of carrying out policies 
to its executive agent. 

3. The fundamental purposes of the schools and 
the means of achieving them must be determined 
clearly before proceeding to set up the administra- 
tive organization. 

4. Authority and responsibility should be redele- 
gated so as to localize responsibility, avoid over- 
lapping of powers and duties, consolidate the control 
of similar or codrdinate functions under a single 
head, formulate a straight line of executive author- 
ity, and insure efficient and harmonious perform- 
ance of all members of the professional staff. 

5. The professional staff should be classified into 
line or executive officers and staf or informing 
officers. 

6. Administrative units should be closely artic- 
ulated so as to provide maximum, smooth, con- 
tinuous growth of all pupils. 

7. The codperation of all the other local educa- 
tional agencies — home, church, press, social cen- 
ters, theater, etc.—should be encouraged and 
secured as far as possible. 

8. Each member of the organization should be 
placed so as to render most efficient service and be 
best satisfied. 

9. The codperation and integration of the pro- 
fessional personnel should be promoted. 

10. The organization should be sufficiently flex- 
ible to provide adequately for the individual differ- 
ences of teachers and pupils. 


11. The cross-fertilization of ideas should be pro- 
moted. 








DR. 


DANIEL P. EGINTON 


Assistant Supervisor in Research and Finance, 
Connecticut State Board of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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12. Changes should be anticipated and adequately 
provided for through scientific study of all policies 
and procedures. 


Functions of the Board and 
Superintendent 


VII. With respect to the specific status and 
functions of the board of education, the follow- 
ing criteria should be observed: 

1. The board should function as a whole and 
should not appoint standing committees which in- 
variably assume executive functions that can be 
discharged only by professionally prepared persons; 
and also tend to substitute committee judgment for 
the judgment of the whole board. 

2. The major functions of the board of educa- 
tion may be generally enumerated as follows: (a) 
to select a competent executive to act as superin- 
tendent of schools and to employ a competent staff; 
(b) in accordance with the advice of their execu- 
tive, the wishes of local community, and the legal 
statutes to determine the general educational! poli- 
cies of the school; (c) to evaluate the soundness of 
proposals which influence the educational program; 
(d) to see that adopted policies are carried out sat- 
isfactorily by the superintendent and his asso- 
ciates; (e) to accept final responsibility for the 
adoption and results of policies. 

VIII. With respect to the particular position 
oi the superintendent the rules should conform 
to these principles: 

1. He should be the educational executive head 
of the school system and be responsible for carry- 
ing out all agreed-upon policies of the school. 

2. Within the broad policies and general rules, 
he should be responsible for, and in control of, the 
professional staff and other employees of the school 
board. 

3. He should be responsible for defining, codrdi- 
nating, and directing the work of all the staff and 
other employees of the school and for checking 
upon results. 

4. He should have the authority to nominate 
members of the staff and other employees. 

5. He should be responsible for determining all 
of the needs of the schools. 

6. He should be responsible for initiating all poli- 
cies pertaining to educational and financial matters. 

7. He should be responsible for advising the 
board on all matters pertaining to educational 
theory and the work of the local schools. 

8. He should attend all board meetings except 
those in which questions pertaining to him are dis- 
cussed. 

9. He should be responsible for gaining the co- 
Operation of the other local educational agencies in 
order to develop a satisfactory educational program. 

10. He should be responsible for an adequate 
program of informing the public of the work of the 
schools and of trends and methods of modern edu- 
cation. 

11. He should be responsible for placing mem- 
bers of the staff so that they may render their best 
service and be most satisfied. 

12. He should be held directly responsible for the 
development of a satisfactory educational program. 

13. He should be responsible for determining and 
planning the building needs and for securing the 
kind of modern, flexible, hygienic buildings and 
equipment suited to a modern educational program. 

14. He should be responsible for developing a 
thorough program of stimulation, guidance, and 
professional advancement of his staff. 

15. He should be expected to keep himself, as- 
sociates, and the board informed of modern prac- 
tices and trends in education. 

16. He should be responsible for the develop- 
ment of modern, simple, accurate, and responsible 
methods of business administration and financial 
accounting. 

17. He should avoid the attitude of an autocrat 
or dictator and use democratic, codperative meth- 
ods which are considered most desirable in our 
democratic social order. 

18. He should refer communications and com- 
plaints to the board only when they cannot be ad- 
justed satisfactorily through his office. 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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The Superintendent and the Internal Administration 


of the Large High School 


S. A. Hamrin, Associate Professor of Education, Northwestern University 


In the present crisis in school administration, 
it may not be amiss to give some attention to 
problems of internal organization, to those of 
the relationship existing between the superin- 
tendent of schools and those supervisory and 
administrative officers who are responsible to’ 
him. One such question is that of the control 
of the superintendent over the internal adminis- 
tration of the high school. This inquiry brings 
into bold relief the relationship existing be- 
tween the superintendent of schools and the 
high-school principal. Attention can well be 
given to the proper allocation of responsibilities 
among these two officials, to a discussion of the 
professional connection continuing between 
them. Many changes have taken place in sec- 
ondary education during the past few decades, 
some of which have complicated the adminis- 
tration of high schools. It may be well to set 
forth some of these modifying influences in 
order that we may examine later the part to be 
played in such administration by the superin- 
tendent and principal. 

While much consideration has been given to 
the remarkable growth in enrollment in high 
schools, less thought has been directed toward 
the places where the increases have occurred. 
Until about 1910, the addition in enrollment 
might have been accounted for, in large part, 
by an increase in the number of schools. ‘The 
period since 1910, however, has been character- 
ized by an increase in the size of high schools, 
rather than by addition in the number of 
schools. Although the average number of pupils 
per school increased little between 1890 and 
1910, only from 80.4 to 89.6 pupils per school, 
the average number of pupils per school has 
increased enormously since that time. In 1920, 
there were 139.5 pupils per school; in 1926, 
there were 211.2 pupils; in 1930, this number 
had increased to 234 pupils. There were but 
632 high schools with an enrollment of over 
500 in 1917-18; the number in 1925-26 was 
1,757; in 1930, this had mounted to 2,516. 
Many of the small high schools of two decades 
ago are today large high schools. When high 
schools were small, the problems of internal 
administration were relatively simple. Increase 
in size alone has added to the complexity of the 
inherent organization. 

Not only are there more pupils in each school 
now, but the pupils represent more . diverse 
social, economic, and intellectual strata than 
did those of a few years ago. High-school at- 
tendance has become common among all classes 
of people. Whereas a few decades ago, the high 
school enrolled principally pupils belonging to 
the so-called upper classes, now all social 
groups are represented in the high school. The 
school is, therefore, compelled to adapt itself to 
the needs of a heterogeneous group. Provision 


for the individual differences of pupils is nec- 
essary. 


Extension of High-School Program 


The high-school program has been extended 
to include nonacademic studies. New fields of 
Study have been introduced; new subjects have 
been added to fields already represented; old 
subjects have been reorganized. The program 
of studies has been expanded; the number of 
curricula per school has increased. An institu- 
tion which was once largely college-preparatory 
in character has become a school for all adoles- 
cents. These modifications have necessitated 
changes in the older administrative machinery. 
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The first of two articles discussing the most 
important phases of internal administration of the 
high school. The second will point out the rela- 
tions of the school board to the high-school prin- 
cipal and the internal control of the high school. 


—Editor. 
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The task of directing an institution always in- 
creases with the addition of new functions to 
be performed. 

The increasing variability of the student 
population and the enlarged school offering 
have made imperative an attempt at pupil 
guidance. This activity was once incidental and 
unorganized. Now, of necessity, it has become 
more organized and purposeful. Years ago, 
pupils having similar interests and abilities, at- 
tending small schools with a simple course of 
study, needed but little educational guidance. 
Today, large numbers of pupils, having diverse 
interests and abilities, attending larger schools 
with many curricula, need much guidance. All 
of these modifications have added to the com- 
plication of the organization and control in the 
high school. 

Paralleling these changes has come the de- 
velopment of extracurricular activities. The at- 
titude of school officials has changed during the 
past few decades from one of opposition to these 
activities, to one of active supervision and con- 
trol over them. While the number of extracur- 
ricular activities has increased, the school’s 
control over them has strengthened. These ac- 
tivities which were once outside the pale of the 
high school have now become an important part 
of the authorized student life of the school. The 
direction and control of these activities, in order 
that they may achieve the values ascribed to 
them, have added greatly to the problem of 
high-school administration. 


The concept of secondary education formerly 


was selective academic training for the few. 
Today, it is one of training for all adolescents 
in social-civic responsibility, in worthy use of 
leisure time, in physical, and in occupational 
efficiency. With this new concept directing at- 
tention to the everyday needs of life, the school 
has been compelled to add many facilities. 
Most modern high schools have gymnasiums, 
cafeterias, and libraries — material equipment 
which was little known a few years ago in sec- 
ondary education. New staff members, compris- 
ing cafeteria directors, librarians, physical di- 
rectors, doctors, dentists, nurses, and vocational 
counselors have been added. If efficiency is to 
result, these staff members must be directed in- 
telligently and their activities coordinated. 

The modern high school has become a large 
and complex institution, providing a wide range 
of educational services to a diverse student 
body. With its large administrative and instruc- 
tional staff, its considerable physical equip- 
ment, and its varied activities, this institution 
presents a serious problem of administration. 

The views and suggestions to be set forth 
now, apply especially to these larger high 
schools, those with enrollments between 500 
and 2,500, which are a part of an entire school 
system and not independent units. 


Supervision of Large High Schools 
Should the superintendent of schools at- 
tempt to exercise detailed, specific direction 
over one of these larger high schools? Is it his 
function to administer such a school personally, 
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or rather to see that it is properly administered? 
Should the high-school principal be given free- 
dom to work out his own ideas, or should he be 
given detailed direction? To whom should the 
high-school teachers be expected to look for 
help and guidance — to the principal, or to the 
superintendent? These and other questions 
come to our immediate attention when we begin 
to consider the superintendent’s part in the ad- 
ministration of the larger high school, with its 
manifold problems. 

One of the factors that has materially com- 
plicated the problem of the direction given the 
high school by the superintendent of schools is 
the fact that many superintendents of schools 
have been high-school principals before assum- 
ing the superintendency. The superintendent 
frequently has given more attention to the high 
school than to any other unit of the school sys- 
tem. As long as the road to the superintendency 
lies through the high-school principalship’ the 
problem of the superintendent’s direction over 
the high school will be a delicate one. If the 
superintendent were entirely competent to con- 
tinue the detailed administration of the high 
school under the changing conditions already 
referred to, he would be unwise to assume such 
responsibility, inasmuch as this would break 
down his administrative organization, and 
seriously interfere with the performance of 
those other duties, which should have his pri- 
mary attention. 

Fortunately, most superintendents of schools 
are no longer attempting to exercise detailed 
specific direction over the high school, but 
rather are giving to the principals only general 
suggestive direction. This is the opinion of both 
superintendents and principals.? Earlier, ac- 
cording to school surveys, high-school princi- 
pals were frequently only glorified clerks, with 
little initiative or responsibility. With the in- 
crease both in the size of schools and the com- 
plexity of problems confronting such schools, 
superintendents have realized the need for the 
delegation of both responsibility and commen- 
surate authority to the principal of the indi- 
vidual unit. At the same time, the principal- 
ship itself has become more highly professional- 
ized, attracting those capable of administering 
schools placed under their direction. When the 
principals of 254 high schools, varying in size 
from 500 to 3,000 pupils, were asked as to 
whether their superintendents gave them a great 
deal of direction, or left them comparatively 
free to work out their own ideas, more than 94 
per cent of them said that they were left com- 
paratively free. As one passes from the smaller 
to the larger school, this freedom from detailed 
direction by the superintendent increases, 
though even in the schools with enrollments be- 
tween 500 and 1.000 there was detailed direc- 

tion in less than 10 per cent of the schools. This 
is a most hopeful sign. A principalship should 
mean that the incumbent is clothed with the 
power to make the undertaking a success. 


Guidance for Teachers 


Whether the high-school teachers will look 
to the principal, or to the superintendent, for 
help and guidance will depend in large part 


‘Hand, H. C.. ‘‘Vocational Histories of City-School Superin- 
tendents,”’ THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JouRNAL, Vol. 82, No. 
4, pp. 47-48, April, 1931. 


?Hamrin, S. A., Organization and Administrative Control in 
High Schools, Northwestern University Contributions to Educa- 
tion, School of Education Series, No. 6, pp. 56-58. 
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upon the attitude of the superintendent toward 
the high-school principal. A superintendent who 
encourages high-school teachers to come to him, 
rather than to go to the principal for assist- 
ance, is breaking down the morale of his high- 
school staff. He should encourage the staff to 
regard the high-school principal as the one to 
whom they may well look for help. One means 
of impressing this fact upon the teachers is by 
giving the principal an increasing share in the 
recommendations for the selection, retention, 
and promotion of the high-school faculty. As 
one proceeds from the smaller to the larger 
high schools, one finds increasing responsibility 
being delegated to the principal for the selec- 
tion of the high-school staff. However, princi- 
pals usually have more responsibility for the 
dismissal of teachers than for their appoint- 
ment. In seventeen of twenty larger high schools 
studied, principals felt that their wishes regard- 
ing the dismissal of staff members were re- 
spected. 

The Principal’s Task 


The proportion of time that a superintendent 
should give to a high school will depend upon 
many local factors. If, however, the school 
board finds that the superintendent is giving 
more than one third of his time to the high 
school and its problems, the question may well 
be asked: Is the superintendent giving the 
high-school principal a fair chance to work out 
his own salvation? If the principal is not able 
to solve the problems of the high school with- 
out detailed direction and supervision, it should 
be the duty of the superintendent to recommend 
to the board one so qualified. Of twenty super- 
intendents in mid-western cities, with larger 
high schools as a part of their school systems, 
only two felt that they were giving more than 
one fourth of their time to the administration 
of the high school. The principals of these same 
schools concurred as to the time devoted to the 
high schools by the superintendents. 

Freedom to work out his own ideas should 
imply the right of the principal to organize the 
internal administration of the high school, 
without interference on the part of the super- 
intendent. With the increased growth, and 
changed functions which the school is called 
upon to perform, it is essential that the high- 
school principal be given the right to rearrange 
duties, when such changes seem desirable to 
him. This means that the principal will be en- 
tirely responsible for the success of the high 
school and will be given an opportunity to have 
reasonable choice as to the means of helping 
the school to achieve such success. Nineteen 
out of twenty superintendents agreed with this 
viewpoint. The twentieth one was not yet will- 
ing to relax his minute direction and control 
over the high school. Apparently, he wanted to 
be both high-school principal and superintend- 
ent of schools. In small school systems, this 
combination of principalship and superintend- 
ency may frequently be recommended. Then, 
the one who performs only routine functions, 
without possessing authority or responsibility, 
can well be designated as assistant principal. 

An attitude on the part of certain high-school 
principals has perhaps interfered with the dele- 
gation of additional responsibilities to them. 
Some principals have been unwilling to assume 
the responsibility for the acts of their subordi- 
nates, when the superintendents were appar- 
ently willing to delegate complete responsibility 
to them, but in turn holding them for the suc- 
cess of the entire undertaking. The principals 
wished the responsibility decentralized, as- 
sumed by subordinates. It is necessary from 
the standpoint of good administration that the 
principal not only have the authority to ad- 
minister the high school, but that likewise he 
be responsible for its entire success or failure. 
After a survey of these relationships it can be 
said that within broad limits, the superintend- 
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ent has granted to the high-school principal the 
power and authority to organize and control his 
own high school. Invariably, superintendents 
are holding principals accountable for the per- 
formance of all the activities of the high school, 
regardless of whether or not the principals in 
turn have delegated some of these functions to 
others within the high-school organization. In 
only two out of twenty high schools were there 
administrative officers other than the superin- 
tendent, who had authority over the high 
school or its staff. Increasingly, supervisors and 
officers from the superintendent’s office work 
under the direction of the principal within a 
given school. This means that it is the task of 
each principal to determine what kind of or- 
ganization and control is best suited to the 
needs of his school. That the success or failure 
of the administration of the high school can be 
credited to the principal is being increasingly 
accepted by superintendents. 
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The superintendents of schools and the high- . 
school principals agreed very well as to the part- 
played by the superintendent in the direction. 
and control of the high school. If either of the. 
groups had been questioned, and not the other, 
the picture of the entire situation would have 
been a fair one. This is a most hopeful sign 
suggesting that the administration of public 
education is becoming increasingly clear cut as 
to delegation of function and responsibility. 

With the many factors complicating the ad- 
ministration of a modern large high school, it 
would be unwise on the part of a superintend- 
ent to do other than intrust rather complete 
authority and proportionate responsibility to 
the high-school principal, who is the one best 
fitted to assume such a task. Further, such 
delegation frees the superintendent so that he 
may give additional time and attention to prob- 
lems of finance, building, public relations, and 
other pressing matters. 


The WORKBOOK a Recent Development 


C. R. Maxwell, Dean, College of Education, University of Wyoming 


One of the most recent developments in the 
textbook field has been the publishing of in- 
numerable workbooks. An examination of the 
literature on the workbook in the Educational 
Index shows no article listed under this head 
until in 1931, which is an indication that it is a 
very recent movement. This Thirtieth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion gives the most comprehensive discussion 
of the various phases of the textbook problem 
that has yet appeared, but this Yearbook makes 
no mention of the workbook, although in 1932, 
when it was published, there were many widely 
advertised workbooks on the market. The com- 
mittee that compiled the Yearbook was un- 
doubtedly cognizant of the situation, but ap- 
parently the movement was too recent for an 
evaluation to be attempted. 


Factors Contributing to Extensive Use 


Laboratory manuals to accompany textbooks 
have been used for many years in the various 
fields of natural science. Colleges that required 
examinations for admission frequently specified 
that a notebook be submitted in the sciences 
that were presented for college entrance. It was 
customary to require that a certain number of 
experiments be performed, and the results were 
to be written up in a notebook with the idea 
that such a notebook would be evidence of the 
student’s mastery of these experiments. Conse- 
quently, laboratory manuals were prepared to 
accompany most textbooks in the physical and 
biological sciences, outlining the experiments 
to be performed with a few suggestions and 
questions. Apparently the idea developed in the 
minds of some people, although it is not exactly 
clear as to the date, that if a laboratory manual 
was a good thing in the field of the natural 
sciences it should be an effective instrument in 
other subjects. We have found, therefore, in the 
past few years manuals, or workbooks as they 
are now called, elaborated to accompany text- 
books in many other fields, such as in English, 
history, civics, mathematics, etc. 

Another movement which has fostered the 
use of the workbook has been the emphasis 
on supervised or directed study in the secondary 
schools of the country. During the past decade 
there has been a trend, particularly in high 
schools, toward lengthening the recitation 
period, and this has had a tendency to focus 
the attention of teachers and administrators on 
the problems involved in effective study. In 
order to utilize the lengthened period effica- 
ciously, it has become necessary to devise tech- 
niques whereby the time and energy of teachers 





would be conserved. For several years, many 
teachers who have been particularly interested 
in developing satisfactory study techniques 
have used so-called guide sheets, or work sheets, 
to better direct the attention of their pupils. In 
some cases at least, a workbook has been de- 
veloped from such efforts. 

Since the beginning of the acute economic de- 
pression, it has been necessary to assign larger 
classes to teachers. This has meant that a 
teacher could not give the individual attention 
to pupils that had been possible when he was 
assigned to teach small classes, and the work- 
book seemed to offer a tool whereby such teach- 
ers could direct effectively the study of a 
greater number of pupils in one class period. 
Possibly this factor has been responsible to a 
greater degree than any other for the use of 
the workbook in fields which had hitherto been 
immune to the idea. 


Types of Workbooks 

Workbooks are usually of two types. First, 
the general workbook, which is designed to ac- 
company any textbook in the particular field 
which the workbook covers. For example, a 
workbook in history may be organized in units 
covering certain periods of human activity and 
would be applicable to any textbook that might 
be used. Such workbooks contain general ques- 
tions, exercises, and tests that a pupil should 
encompass through the study of the various 
units. The second type, which is more widely 
used at present, represents a specific workbook 
which is prepared by the author to accompany 
his particular text, references being made to 
specific pages therein. 

A third type which has only recently ap- 
peared, is a combination of the workbook and 
the textbook. That is, the instructional ma- 
terials include what was formerly organized in 
textbooks, but in addition there are exercises, 
tests, references, etc., ordinarily found in a 
separate workbook. For example, in geometry, 
the same propositions are given as in the con- 
ventional text, but in addition there are sup- 
plementary exercises, problems, and questions, 
together with tests, bound in one volume. 


Arguments for the Workbook 

In an investigation of the literature on the 
workbook, a discussion of its principles with 
representatives of publishing companies, and 
from interviews with teachers who use the 
workbook in class discussion, one finds argu- 
ment for its use as follows: 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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UTILIZING Buildings and Instructional 
Materials 12 Months Annually 


H. S. Irons, Principal Junior and Vocational High School, Ambridge, Pennsylvania 


The school leaders of Ambridge, Pennsylva- 
nia, approve with an affirmative answer each 
time they are confronted with the frequent 
question: “Is the all- -year use of school build- 
ings and equipment proving successful?” More 
often the interested person asks: “Is the 
twelve-months’ plan working?” 

Since July, 1932, the junior- and senior-high- 
school buildings have been in operation without 
the usual summer vacation let-down. The new 
plan is serving an annual enrollment of ap- 
proximately 2,700 pupils above the fifth grade. 
It is too early to arrive at any permanent de- 
cision, as the new scheme has functioned 
through but two traditional Vacation periods. 
It is quite evident, however; that failure has 
not been experienced in any of the major as- 
pects of school administration. 


Relief for the Overcrowded School 


The real purpose set forth by the Ambridge 
board of education in the adoption of the plan 
was to meet the overcrowded condition existing 
in the secondary schools. A very rapid increase 
in the school enrollment in the preceding ten 
years accounted for the difficulty encountered 
by the school authorities to provide ample 
building accommodations. During this period, 
the general population increase was about 60 
per cent. The public-school enrollment  in- 
creased almost one and five-tenths times as rap- 
idly as the city population. This increase was 
very noticeable in the upper grades. The junior- 
high-school enrollment increased 155 per cent, 
and the senior-high-school enrollment increased 
429 per cent in the ten-year period. Some form 
of relief for the overcrowded school was im- 
perative. 

Superintendent Joseph R. Miller presented 
several solutions to the problem. One was the 
half-day double-session scheme, in which half 
of the pupils would come in the morning and 
the other half in the afternoon. Another plan 
was to have a split-session arrangement, in 
which, by overlapping the groups, the pupils 
would come a little more than a half day. A 
third solution was to build additional elemen- 
tary classrooms and remove part of the over- 
flow. All of these were rejected for various 
reasons. The loss to the pupils by the half-day 
and split-session schemes, and the cost of ad- 
ditional building in a time of economic stress, 
turned the board members to accept the super- 
intendent’s proposal to inaugurate a twelve- 
months plan. The objective was immediately 
reached when the seven upper grades began to 
operate on the new arrangement, July 12, 1932. 
Ample classrooms and equipment were avail- 
able to accommodate all pupils in comfortable 
quarters. 


Selling the Idea 


The public-relations program promoted by 
the superintendent was sane, thorough, and ef- 
fective. An explanation of the plan was given to 
all the teachers involved by special meetings 
and bulletins. In this way, they were prepared to 
correctly inform pupils and properly meet their 
numerous questions. The general public was in- 
formed through the daily press, and by ad- 
dresses given before various groups. The final 
move was a general meeting to which all in- 
terested citizens were invited. At that time, 
questions were answered and points of confu- 
sion were clarified. 


The twelve-months’ plan dates back nearly a 
century. Buffalo and a few other schools tried 
certain forms of it as early as 1840. Those 
pioneers have long since abandoned the idea. 
Beginning in 1904, Bluffton, Indiana, under 
Superintendent Wirt, tried it for a few years.’ 
The outstanding schools where the plan oper- 
ated for a time include: Newark, New Jersey; 
Nashville, Tennessee;* Omaha, Nebraska; and 
Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. The plan was discon- 
tinued in Newark and Nashville in 1931. It had 
not been a necessity. Pupils were not assigned 
in the summer, hence attendance was low. 
Omaha retains a form of it in the South and 
Technical high schools. 

The twelve-months’ plan was inaugurated in 
Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, in 1928. School offi- 
cials of that city sought a fuller utilization of 
their school plant. Superintendent H. R. Van- 
derslice gradually organized the ten public 
schools on the all-year basis. He has become a 
strong advocate of the twelve-months program.* 
The apparent success of the Aliquippa schools 
provided quite an impetus to the adoption in 
Ambridge. 


The Ambridge Plan Explained 


The guiding principles of the administrative 
operation of the plan as adopted in Ambridge 
are quite similar to those followed in Aliquippa. 
The plan is distinguished from its predecessors 
by its operation on the theory of equal enroll- 
ment during each of the three-month quarters 
of the twelve-months year. This feature is ob- 
tained by quite arbitrary assignment of each 
pupil to one of four groups of equal size. These 
groups are rotated with one on vacation at any 
given time. Three fourths of the pupils are in 
school at all times. Each pupil receives nine 
months of school and three months of vacation. 

The pupils are given an opportunity, before 
assignment, to present a valid reason, if they 
have one, to be placed in a certain vacation 


Wirt, W. A., ‘A School Year of Twelve Months,’’ Education, 
27: 619-22, June, 1907. 

2Farrand, Wilson and O’Shea, M. V., “Report of the Newark 
Schools,’’ School and Society, 23: 462-69, April 10, 1926. 

3“‘Public Schools of Nashville, Tennessee, A Survey Report,” 
Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1931. 

*Vanderslice, H. R.. ‘“‘The All-Year School in Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania,”’ The Elementary School, Journal, 30: 576-86, 
April, 1930. 
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group. Parental corroboration is required. It is 
significant that only about 7 per cent attempted 
to make use of this privilege during the first 
year. About one sixth of these asked for fall, 
winter, or spring vacations. Pupils are not urged 
to attend in the summer; they are assigned. 

It is not primarily a plan of failure-removal 
or pupil-acceleration. It was adopted to solve 
the problem of the building load. A completely 
balanced utilization of buildings and equipment 
is maintained for twelve school months. The 
scholastic opportunities are equal in all four 
quarters. A full teaching force is employed each 
quarter. No change is made in the arrangement 
of subject matter. Instead of two semesters 
covering the nine-months work, there are three 
terms of three months each for every pupil. 
Schoolwork is pursued in the same sequential 
order as before. The semester symbols of 6 and 
a work became x, y, and 2, for the respective 
three-month terms. A pupil is promoted three 
times each year on the new scheme. 


Evaluation of the Results 


When it became known that the school was 
to operate on an all-year basis, the writer de- 
cided to measure the results of the new plan as 
accurately as possible. The purpose was to de- 
termine the strong and weak points as com- 
pared with the previous regular nine-months 
school. It was hoped that the findings and con- 
clusions would be useful to the school officials 
in improving phases of the new plan. A com- 
parative analysis covering two school years be- 
came possible. It was limited to the junior and 
vocational high school, which has an annual 
enrollment of more than two thousand. This in- 
cluded 1931-32, the final year under the old 
plan; and 1932-33 the first year with the new 
plan in operation. 

The validity of the analysis was justifiable 
on the ground that the only significant change 
made in the school over the two-year period 
was in the scheme of ordering pupil and teacher 
attendance to cover twelve months, instead of 
the usual nine. It is important to note that the 
following major variable factors pertinent to 
such a comparison remained constant. 

1. The members of the administrative and 
supervisory staffs were identical both years. 

2. The same building and equipment in the 
same school system were used. 





AMBRIDGE IS AN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY AND FOR THATREASON THE SCHOOL SHOPS ARE OF EXTREME 


IMPORTANCE. 
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THE VERY COMPLETE MACHINE SHOP ILLUSTRATED IS ONLY POSSIBLE 
BECAUSE IT IS IN SERVICE TWELVE MONTHS EACH YEAR 
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THE AMBRIDGE JUNIOR AND VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


occupies an extensive site, the front of which is carefully landscaped and the rear planted for a complete outdoor 
program of physical education. The site is used for general athletics and for play purposes after school hours. 
As the picture indicates, the fenestration permits of a maximum of free ventilation during hot weather so that the 


3. The health department of the school was 
in charge of the same medical and nurse per- 
sonnel. 

4. No teachers new to the Ambridge plan of 
instruction were added to the faculty. 

5. The same attendance officer and school 
secretarial force were employed. 

6. The same thoroughly organized mimeo- 
graphed lesson-assignment system was adhered 
to throughout the two years. 

7. The basal and supplementary texts, with 
two unimportant exceptions, and practically all 
reference materials, remained the same. 

8. The testing plan, which utilized carefully 
prepared biweekly classification tests and mim- 
ographed quarterly tests, was closely followed 
each year. 

9. The type of pupils studied was unchanged. 

10. The total enrollment figures involved 
were similar, and class size averages were com- 
parable. 


The First Cardinal Principle 


Probably the first consideration in outstand- 
ing school changes should always be that of 
pupil health. The question arises: Did the adop- 
tion of the twelve-months’ school influence pupil 
health to any noticeable extent? A_ parallel 
study of all communicable diseases, judged by 
the actual number of exclusions recorded on the 
school nurse’s and doctor’s reports showed that 
the health of the school was slightly better dur- 
ing the twelve-months’ session. The total num- 
ber of exclusion cases in 1931-32 was 798. On 
the twelve-months arrangement, with slightly 
higher enrollment, there were 639 cases. 

In the junior- and _ vocational-high-school 
building. a full-time registered nurse was in 
charge of the general school health both years. 
She worked in connection with the school phy- 
sician who is hired to be in attendance a part 
of each morning. Periodic medical inspections 
were conducted to include the entire enroll- 
ment. The office contacts, interviews, treat- 
ments, and home calls on the old plan totaled 
6,989 during the year. On the new plan this 
number rose to 9,220. Many more nonexclusion 
cases, including vision, hearing, tonsils, dental, 
and tubercular defects received attention. In 
other words, considerably more health and 
medical service became possible on the four- 
quarters plan for pupils of school age. By ex- 


building is comfortable under all conditions of weather. 


tending the attendance over the whole year, the 
school conditions were less crowded. Oppor- 
tunity of controlling communicable diseases 
was improved. The school doctor and nurse 
were available for medical and health aid dur- 
ing the whole year. Clinics, milk classes, and 
welfare work were extended. 

The summer quarters were quite free from 
cases of communicable disease. The regular 
physical-education classes were conducted on 
the athletic field and track from early May to 
October, except for a few wet days. Additional 
intramural leagues were developed. The more 
constant use of the large school playground, 
under expert supervision, was an outstanding 
benefit in a city which was inadequately sup- 
plied with supervised playgrounds. Outdoor 
picnics, parties, and hikes organized and con- 
ducted by the homeroom, class, or club organi- 
zations were numerous in the afternoon. It was 
quite warm in the classrooms part of the time. 
The children were dressed very lightly. School- 
room windows were tipped open, with the 
shades drawn to give an awning effect. Doors 
were open wide for a constant supply of fresh 
air. Comparatively few complaints of exces- 
sive heat were recorded, which was probably 
due to the attitude created by the teachers. 
Their point was that children will be cooler 
if they are not actively moving about, as would 


be true while playing in the streets and back 
vards, 


Will Pupils Attend in Summer? 


One of the few objections raised against the 
new plan was that children will not attend 
school regularly during the summertime, or 
‘“‘vacation”’ months. Complete attendance data 
were collected by grades for the two-year 
period. The per cent of attendance for the sum- 
mer quarter was 98.2, and for the entire period 
it was 97.3. When separate quarters were com- 
pared, only one was as high as the summer 
quarter. Peculiarly enough, this was the winter 
term which included the months of January, 
February, and March, 1933. 

Superintendent Vanderslice, of the Aliquippa 
schools, has recently completed a comprehen- 
sive study of the four-quarter, twelve-months 
schools in that city. He showed that the at- 
tendance percentage was practically unchanged. 
By taking the pupil-days belonged and pupil- 


days attended the per cent for the five years 
before the adoption in 1928 was 94.8, and for 
the five years since it has been 94.6.° 

In Ambridge the annual percentage of at- 
tendance in each grade was consistently higher 
under the new plan. Illegal absence was reduced 
considerably. This was undoubtedly due to the 
fact that the work of the student counselors 
and attendance officer was more effective with 
a smaller number of daily cases. The daily 
number of absentees was lessened by spread- 
ing attendance over the twelve months. 


Cause of Withdrawals 


In the study made of withdrawals in the 
Nashville all-year schools, the summer quarter 
showed a big loss by pupils withdrawing. The 
data collected on this point showed the Am- 
bridge number to be 46 withdrawals in the sum- 
mer quarter. The quarterly average was 42. The 
Nashville pupils were not assigned to attend in 
the summer. They were free to choose vacation 
or school. The fact that no certain portion of 
them was held responsible for summer attend- 
ance may account for the withdrawal difficul- 
ties. It is true that a few more pupils withdrew 
from the twelve-months school in Ambridge 
than from the regular nine-months set-up. The 
total enrollment for the twelve-months year in 
the junior and vocational building was 2,100. 
One hundred and sixty-four withdrew. This was 
29 more than dropped out on the old plan dur- 
ing the preceding year. This tendency toward 
increased withdrawal was readily explained by 
the stress of economic conditions. The reason 
was ascertained in every case. More families 
moved to rural districts. A greater number of 
older pupils were placed in cheap forms of do- 
mestic employment. Several parents gave as 
their reason that they simply could not afford 
to send the child beyond the legal age. 


From the Teacher Standpoint 


The new plan reduced the number of teach- 
ers needed from 69 to a quarterly average of 
57, for the junior and vocational building. At 
the end of the last year on the nine-months 
plan, after all resignations were accepted, 65 
teachers yet remained on the active list. The 
school officials did not choose to drop the extra 


5Vanderslice, H. R. “Five Years Experience with the Four- 
The Elementary School Journal, Dec., 1933. 
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number. It was decided to rotate 32 of the re- 
gular subject teachers on a three-quarters basis. 
A group was placed on vacation each quarter 
in the same way pupils were assigned. 

A teachers’ health and attendance com- 
parison covering the two years revealed that 
there was little or no difference in the per-teach- 
er frequency of personal illness. For each year, 
this amounted to three and five-tenths days. 
The annual per cent of attendance was prac- 
tically unchanged. For the nine months it was 
97.7 per cent, and on the new plan it was 97.8 
per cent. 

During the last quarter of the first year 
under the new plan, the teachers were asked 
to turn in unsigned statements which would re- 
veal their reactions to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the twelve-months school. Fifty- 
four of the 65 teachers very frankly stated that 
they considered the new plan a success. The ad- 
vantages which were stressed had to do with the 
solution to the crowded conditions, with which 
all were quite familiar; and to the 100 per cent 
use made of all the expensive equipment, ap- 
paratus, books, and other instructional ma- 
terials. They pointed out the disadvantages of 
a complete reorganization every three months, 
which resulted in loss of some pupil time and 
desirable pupil-teacher combinations, as well as 
the more complex administrative duties in 
schedule construction. 


The Financial Aspect 


It is necessary to consider educational costs 
as an important factor in judging the success 
of the school. It must be stated that, in the case 
of 20 teachers who did not have four years 
teaching experience, a $100 raise was required 
by the Pennsylvania School Code, whether they 
were placed on a nine- or a twelve-months 
schedule. Thirty-three of the 65 were placed on 
twelve months. The salary adjustment for each 
of these, with the exception of six who were 
quite highly paid, amounted to an increase in 
annual salary. The increase was not prorated. 
For example, a high-school teacher who re- 
ceived $1,800 on the nine-months basis, did not 
receive $2,400 for twelve months. The theory 
operative here was that the $1,800 covered the 
living expenses for the year. The salary for 
twelve months was $2,160. If it could have 
been possible to place just the teachers needed 
on a twelve-months schedule, considerable sav- 
ing would have been possible. The actual 
change made in total teacher salary in the 
junior and vocational high schools was a slight 
increase in the payroll. 

Several changes resulted in a reduced per- 
pupil cost which cannot be attributed to the 
new plan. The economy measures pursued re- 
duced the cost of books, supplies, equipment, 
and so forth. Maintenance and operation costs 
were reduced. Enrollment increased slightly. In 
grade six the per-pupil cost dropped $10.02. In 
grades seven, eight, and nine, the average de- 
crease amounted to $6.14. It is in the voca- 
tional high school that a distinct reduction in 
costs occurred, which in a large measure was 
the result of the twelve-months plan. The ca- 
pacity of the shops was increased 33 per cent, 
since they were placed in use twelve months in- 
Stead of the usual nine. Many pupils had been 
on the waiting list, unable to get in the work 
of their choice. The average reduction in per- 
pupil cost in the five vocational-high-school 
courses was $40.30. This great per-pupil reduc- 
tion becomes more significant when considera- 
tion is given the fact that the very expensive 
shop equipment no longer stands unused for 
over three months each year. 


Pupil Record of Achievement 
_ Evidence of school success may be measured 
In several different ways; but it primarily 
means regular promotion from grade to grade, 
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based upon the passing mark in the different 
school subjects. Another indication of pupil suc- 
cess can be obtained from the use of standard 
tests. Both of these methods were employed 
to determine the success of the twelve-months 
school. Pupil achievement was not noticeably 
changed in the two years. The slight general 
difference indicated by pupil marks and 
achievement tests was in favor of the new plan. 

The per cent of pupil-subjects passed and 
failed in the nine-months school was compared 
with those of the twelve-months school. This in- 
cluded the entire subject-enrollment for all 
pupils in the junior and vocational building 
over the two-year period. A percentage sum- 
mary of the number of pupil-subjects for which 
a failing mark was received presents the follow- 
ing comparison: 
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The pupil-mark difference was very slight, 
but it was not unfavorable to the twelve-months 
school. 

It was recognized that pupil marks and 
standard achievement-test results can only be 
indicative of the general pupil success. It was 
quite impossible to test all pupils in all subjects 
both years. However, the standard comparisons 
were made in a limited number of generally 
recognized important subjects and do provide 
a reasonable sample of the achievements of the 
pupils in the Ambridge Junior and Vocational 
High Schools. 

It was possible to use an average of 226 
pupils both years in each test given. The major- 
ity of the tested groups included a good portion 
of the pupils in each grade. The groups were 
quite carefully equated. Only those pupils were 
included the second year who could be matched 
in intelligence quotient with a pupil in the 
former group. The average age of pupils in 
each was quite close to that of the other group 
of a matched set. The number of girls and boys 
likewise was kept quite similar. 

In mathematics, the Schorling-Clark-Potter 
test was given. In English, the Pribble-McCrory 
Diagnostic Tests in Practical Grammar were 
used. The Ruch-Popenoe General-Science Test 
was given in ninth-year science; and the Ull- 
man-Kirby Latin-Comprehension Test was ad- 
ministered in ninth-year Latin. Variation from 
the standard median was the point of com- 
parison used. In the following table the super- 
iority in this variation is shown. No significant 
difference occurred. Four of the seven oppor- 
tunities slightly favored the twelve-months 
plan. 








TABLE II 


Superiority in the Variation 
from Standard Median 
Nine- Twelve- 


Months Months 

Grade Subject Tested Plan Plan 
Six Arithmetic 2.46 
Seven Arithmetic 9.43 

Seven English 3.76 
Eight Engl'sh 2.66 
Nine English 8.57 

Nine Latin 1.47 


Nine Science $22 





Vacation Problems 
The vacation assignments proved to be a 
troublesome phase of the new plan. Fifty per 
cent of the school enrollment had to be out of 
school for three months between October—Jan- 
uary, or January-April. A few attitudes of op- 
position had to be met by the school officials. 
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Some concern was given the fall and winter 
vacation by the parents and children. 

A signed statement by the family physician 
was required when poor health was given as a 
reason for a vacation change. It is true that 
several families expect to take trips each sum- 
mer. This group proved to be small and rather 
easy to accommodate by assigning those pupils 
to take their vacation at that time. The major- 
ity who objected to summer school had no bet- 
ter argument than that July and August are 
traditional vacation months. It was their simple 
desire “to have vacation at the proper time.” 
Practically every one of these responded readily 
to a diplomatic request to codperate with the 
school. 

The notion that summer heat is not con- 
ducive to good schoolwork or study was con- 
sistently hard to change. However, the results 
of the summer quarter on the new plan pre- 
sented evidence of good scholastic work in hot 
weather. The per cent of failures computed on 
all subject-enrollments during the summer 
quarter was three and six tenths. This was 
lower than any other quarter or semester of 
the two years included in the comparison. 

The notion that there is little for boys and 
girls to do during the winter vacation was heard 
several times. This was hard to answer, but 
schools are operated for educational purposes 
and not for vacation pleasures. An explanation 
of the economy measure usually won the ob- 
jectors to accept their assignment. An outstand- 
ing objection was that a midyear vacation is a 
time of wasteful forgetting and is detrimental 
to scholastic standing. Extensive investigation 
with equated groups proved that pupils do have 
difficulty keeping up for a few weeks after re- 
turning from a midyear vacation. However, no 
difference could be found in the objective test 
scores at the end of the quarter, or in the an- 
nual report-card standing at the end of the 
year. 

Conclusions 


The purpose in adopting the twelve-months, 
four-quarters plan in Ambridge, Pennsylvania, 
must be taken into account regardless of the 
phase or angle covered by a critical analysis. 
The primary reason was to relieve a greatly 
overcrowded condition. This objective was im- 
mediately reached. The annual capacity of the 
junior- and senior-high-school buildings, with 
normal conditions prevailing, was immediately 
increased 33 per cent. 

More constant and effective use is now made 
of the entire school plant. The buildings, equip- 
ment, textbooks, reference and library books, 
demonstration materials, and classroom appa- 
ratus give regular service for 48 weeks instead 
of 36. Reference is frequently made to the new 
plan by using an idea borrowed from the Ali- 
quippa superintendent: “Practically no enter- 
prise in the industrial or business world of 
America, with great capital outlay, is expected 
to stand idle three or more months each year.” 

It is true that there are some disadvantages 
and administrative difficulties, but the advan- 
tages and worth-while opportunities brought to 
each boy and girl, without increased cost, are 
arguments supreme in these times. 
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ADULT EDUCATION NEEDED 

We cannot rely on the schools devoted ex- 
clusively to children to prepare one generation 
to face the problems of the next. We must 
educate adults to meet the new social prob- 
lems confronting us. We need more parks, 
more playgrounds, more libraries, more music, 
more good drama, and more good colleges. 
There must be an organized program for 
adults which is as comprehensive and non- 


commercial as our public-school program. -- 
G. F. Zook. 
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School-Board Heads 






SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Who are Making History in American Education 


DR. NOAH W. BAIRD 


President, Board of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


When Dr. Noah W. Baird, for the past year 
president of the Atlanta board of education, 
was elected a member of the board three years 
ago, he began immediately to work for a better 
business administration of school affairs. Due 
to his influence, a plan was worked out where- 
by the city schools could operate without a 
deficit but also without curtailing school activ- 
ities. This plan, when successful, was followed 
by other reforms. 

Teachers’ salaries had previously been cut 
repeatedly, and there had often been consider- 
able delay in paying them. But after Dr. Baird’s 
election as chairman of the board, he began an 
aggressive fight to better this condition, and his 
first year as president has brought this victory. 
By carrying the fight to the state legislature 





DR. NOAH W. BAIRD 
President, Board of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


and then personally to the governor, he has 
obtained a raise of from 26 to 30 per cent of 
the city’s funds for school purposes. This means 
that teachers will not only receive an increase 
in pay, but that their salaries will also be paid 
when due. 

Dr. Baird is a surgeon, a graduate of Emory 
University and Emory Medical School, in At- 
lanta. The first year of his internship was spent 
in Milwaukee Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
each year he spends some time in one of the 
great surgical clinics of the North and East in 
order to keep abreast of advanced methods in 
his own profession. 

Dr. Baird is vitally interested in education. 
This is attested by the fact that he obtained 
his own education under great difficulty and by 
his own efforts, and has served on the school 
board at a sacrifice of much time from his pro- 
fessional duties. He is keenly interested in the 
welfare of all children, and is eager to see that 
equal advantages are provided for the less for- 
tunate ones. 

During his chairmanship of the board of edu- 
cation, Dr. Baird has strictly observed profes- 
sional ethics in avoiding undue publicity. He 
requested local newspapers, when possible, to 
avoid the use of his name, and to refer to him 
only as “president of the board of education,” 
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The contribution made by leaders in the field of school 
administration w:s never more int nse and at the same time 
more gratifying than it is at present. Those who head the 
board of education are usually identified in an intimate way 
with the economic and social activities of their communities. 


Thus, they are also exposed to the influences which oppose 
the cause of populzr education in the guise of economy 
which is retrogressive in spirit and harmful in fact. The 
country must, in the stress of a disturbed condition, look to 
these leaders for that steadfcstness and guidance so essential 
to the school administrative service. 


The biographical sketches here presented were prepared by 
writers in close contact with their subjects. They have lifted 
into view the true m rits of the persons discussed and pro- 
vide a series of character studies well worthy the attention 
of the American school public. 
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or “chairman of the board,” because he did not 
wish to take advantage of his position over 
others in his profession. 

Dr. Baird’s administration has been marked 
by efficiency, progressive methods, and a spirit 
of real service to the cause of education. 


DR. C. L. THOMPSON 


President, Board of Education, 
York Center, Ohio 


The presidency of a rural board of educa- 
tion may be used quite effectively in the devel- 
opment of a school program, as is evidenced by 
the York Rural Schools, York Center, Ohio. 
Dr. C. L. Thompson, who became a member 
of the board of education in January, 1922, has 
served continuously as its president since that 
time. 

Dr. Thompson has always lived in the com- 
munity to which he has given a high type of 
leadership. He intimately understands the social 
and economic problems of the community and 
has helped solve them by assuming active 
leadership in the formulation and execution of 
progressive policies of school administration. 

During the past eleven years new heating 
and lighting systems, an industrial-arts depart- 
ment, and a home-economics department have 
been added to the school. At present the school 
is being reorganized on the six-six basis and 
the board is planning, with federal aid, the con- 
struction of an additional building in which the 
educational offering may be _ considerably 
broadened. 

The qualifications of the teaching staff have 
been measurably increased through careful 
selection. At present all teachers above the 
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sixth grade have five or more years of profes- 
sional training. It is the aim of the superin- 
tendent and the board to constantly raise the 
qualifications of both elementary- and high- 
school teachers. Therl L. Johnson is the present 
superintendent. 

There has been very little turnover in the 
membership of the board in recent years. This 
has enabled the board to more effectively 


develop a definite educational program. — 
RK. F.U. 


MR. E. R. CASADY 


President, Board of School Trustees, 
Rushville, Indiana 


E. R. Casady is now completing the last year 
of his fourth consecutive three-year term as a 
member of the board of school trustees of 
Rushville, Indiana. During these terms he has 
served several years in each of the various 
offices of treasurer, secretary, and president. 
The latter office he has held for the past sev- 
eral years. 

His record as a board member has been one 
of constant vigilance in maintaining and provid- 
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President, Board of School Trustees, 
Rushville, Indiana. 


ing the best educational facilities. Mr. Casady 
has always been interested in the public schools, 
and especially during his membership on the 
board, he has kept in intimate touch with all 
problems, ready at all times to bring the best 
of judgment to bear upon them. During these 
trying years, when schools are struggling to 
keep open, his business experience, foresight, 
and grasp of the trend of affairs have been of 
inestimable value in keeping the schools in good 
financial condition. 

He was appointed to the board soon after the 
war, and immediately caught the vision of the 
responsibilities of the public schools to the 
community and to the boys and girls. Proper 
housing facilities for all pupils have been devel- 
oped since he has been a member of the board, 
and an efficient, well-trained faculty has been 
constantly maintained. He has sought to protect 
the schools against unjust and unwise retrench- 
ment that would cause boys and girls to be 
deprived of adequate school facilities. 

Mr. Casady has spent his life in this com- 
munity. After graduating from high school, he 
established a business which has become one 
of the leading concerns of the city. Always alert 
to opportunities to serve, he has been active in 
civic affairs and in the church and fraternal life 
of the city. 
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The Obligations of Boards of Education z 


Administering Public Schools’ 


F. E. Henzlik, University of Nebraska 


If it is true that schools have been estab- 
lished in the several states for the education of 
our children and that the people have voted 
taxes upon themselves for the purpose of pro- 
viding this education, then the public schools 
must be run for them and not, as sometimes 
appears to be the case, for the promotion of the 
selfish interests of adults. In other words, pub- 
lic-school funds must be kept inviolate for the 
purpose of providing the educational oppor- 
tunities and the social heritage to which our 
children are rightful heirs. Every citizen, and 
especially every member of a school board, 
should always be alert and keenly sensitive to 
any form of waste or graft in the expenditure 
of these monies. My first thesis — and this I 
wish to emphasize — is that the public schools 
of the state were established for our children 
and must be maintained for them. 

Such a statement of the purpose of public 
schools will, undoubtedly, be subscribed to by 
everyone as an ideal, but unfortunately, this 
ideal does not always guide the actions of those 
who organize, administrate, and select the per- 
sons who direct the work of the schools. School 
buildings are sometimes located not for the 
convenience of children, but for the purpose of 
improving property values of the community. 
Supplies and equipment have not always been 
selected in behalf of the learners, but have been 
secured because of the premium to be paid the 
agent and the dealer. The crowning absurdity 
is that teachers are often appointed, not be- 
cause of their scholarship and teaching ability, 
but because they are friends of influential citi- 
zens or relatives of board members. In other 
cases, teachers utterly unqualified for a posi- 
tion are selected simply because they appar- 
ently have no other means of earning a liveli- 
hood, and the community feels sorry for them. 
The school has thus become a political or char- 
itable institution, instead of an educational in- 
stitution. Let me repeat that, when buildings 
are erected to improve real estate values, when 
supplies are selected because of the premiums 
to the local dealer, when teachers are appointed 
solely because they are friends of influential 
people, or relatives of board members —I say 
when these things occur, as they do occur — 
the schools are not run for the children but are 
promoted in the interests of adults. 


Major Obligations of Boards 


My second thesis is that in the management 
of the schools the board of education has an 
important place and certain primary obligations 
and duties. Boards of education are the instru- 
ments which the American people have devised 
for the realization of their educational ideals 
and programs.” They are responsible to the 
people for securing the services of the highest 
type of teachers, superintendents, and other 
school employees. The major obligations of a 
board of education are, therefore, to secure 
competent educational leadership, to employ an 
efficient teaching staff, and to expand wisely 
and economically school funds for supplies and 
equipment. 

The first and foremost essential of any kind 
of an organization is leadership. One of the 
school board’s most important and difficult 
tasks is to select a superintendent who is com- 


The present valuable paper was read before the 
Nebraska School Boards and Superintendents’ Asso- 
Clation, at Hastings, January 23, 1934. 


petent to become the executive head of the 
school, and to whom the board may look for 
wise guidance and advice in all educational 
matters. Some school boards have not recog- 
nized the real significance of this, nor given the 
careful and intelligent attention to the selection 
of superintendents that such a duty merits. If 
they would stop to realize that approximately 
50 per cent of the waste in our schools is due 
to poor organization, bad management, and 
poor administration, perhaps they would at 
least investigate the personal and professional 
fitness of the individual they elect as their edu- 
cational leader. It is true that such conditions 
are not universal, but they are far too prevalent 
for the good of the schools. 

Members of school boards in general repre- 
sent the best citizens of the respective com- 
munities in which they live. They are, as a rule, 
successful, honest, and well principled, but 
sometimes in board meetings when many pro- 
posals are made and the issues are ill-defined, 
some of them seem to lose their ability to judge 
a matter from the standpoint of public good 
and act according to personal bias. At such 
times as these, school-board members vote to 
elect a candidate as superintendent, not because 
of his educational experience and fitness, not 
because he has been successful as a schoolman, 
not because he is especially trained as a leader 
or administrator, but rather because of political 
associations, personal bias, or other motives 
that have nothing to do with a good school sys- 
tem, or with the formation of an educational 
program for the children of the community. 


Picking a Superintendent 


Is it too much to ask that school boards use 
the same degree of care and common sense in 
school matters which they apply to their own 
affairs? If you were securing someone to work 
in your own business you would certainly 
know, or find out from those who did know, the 
things that had to be done, and the type of in- 
formation and personal traits necessary for one 
to have to do the job successfully. With this 
information in mind, you would then consult 
those who could advise you where to find com- 
petent persons whom you would intelligently 
and carefully check to see if they really pos- 
sessed the traits and the knowledge required for 
success in your business. 

Certainly, boards should try to determine, 
in a general way, what kind of a school their 
communities desire and need, as well as some 
of the big things they want their superintend- 
ents to accomplish. It is not too much to ask 
that they ascertain some of the traits desirable 
and necessary for an individual to have in 
order to accomplish such things successfully. 
What are the big things you want done in your 
school? What traits do men have, or what are 
the types of men, who are doing in other com- 
munities what you want done in your own? 
Furthermore, it behooves you as board mem- 
bers not only to determine the big things you 
want done, and the traits necessary for the man 
to have in order to do these things, but also to 
secure the information as to available persons 
who are likely to measure up to your require- 
ments. 

Find out where the available men are located. 
Go to the community where the men are at 
work, or have previously worked, and see if 
they are doing, or have done there, what you 
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would like to have them do in your own com- 
munity. Interview each candidate and let him 
tell you why he is especially fitted for the posi- 
tion, or why he thinks he has a peculiar fitness 
to do the things you want done. Find out what 
his present community thinks of him; how his 
teachers regard him; what his influence is on 
boys or girls. Does he possess that peculiar 
combination of open-mindedness, enthusiasm, 
and practical common sense that gets things 
done? If you cannot secure the desired infor- 
mation, consult someone who has it. When you 
visit the schools in which the applicants are at 
work, take with you your own superintendent 
or principal, or if you do not have faith in their 
judgment, take with you some school superin- 
tendent in whom you do have faith. These men 
or women will point out to you in a few mo- 
ments more good and weak points in the school 
than you can get by yourself in a whole day, 
for the same reason that your wife can point 
out the good and bad points about the interior 
of a house better than you can. It is their busi- 
ness to know. 


Leadership of the Superintendent 


You may or may not agree with these par- 
ticular suggestions, but I am sure you will con- 
cede that boards of education should work out 
some definite policies for selecting educational 
leaders. There is no one thing that this organi- 
zation of school boards and school executives 
can do that is more important, and that will 
bring greater results in the long run in terms 
of efficiency, economy, and progress in the 
public schools than to set itself to the task of 
working out intelligent and sane procedures 
and policies along this line. 

Having carefully selected a superintendent, 
and made clear to him your desires and educa- 
tional ideals, you have a right to look to him 
for real educational leadership. You have a right 
to expect that your superintendent will study 
carefully the aims and ends of education in re- 
lation to the present needs and the social and 
economic conditions of your community. You 
have a right to believe that he will not clamp 
on to every little novel scheme presented by 
biased, selfish, and commercial interests. 

In the second place, as a board of education, 
you have a right to expect from the superin- 
tendent a definite program that moves in the 
direction of realizing your educational ideals. 
There is not a successful industry in this coun- 
try that is carried on without a definite pro- 
gram, clearly understood by those who are di- 
recting and promoting the undertaking. Any 
concern that fails to have such an organized 
program is expected to fail. Today is the day 
of an intelligently planned society. The great- 
est weakness in the administration of some of 
our small school systems is the lack of care- 
fully planned programs. School administration 
is no longer a haphazard, spasmodic series of 
daily events and happenings. You have a right 
to expect that the superintendent will submit 
enough objective evidence to show that he has 
a sense of direction, and that he has a scien- 
tific, codperative, and systematic method of at- 
tacking and realizing these ends and aims. Not 
only have you a right to expect of him the de- 
velopment of a definite and clearly stated pro- 

gram for every grade in the school, but also 
you have a right to expect that he has thought 
through carefully the ways and means of carry- 
ing on that program. In other words, you have 
a right to require him to tell you where he is 
going, and how he plans to gét there. 


Supervision of Instruction 


In the third place, you have a right to expect 
that the superintendent be qualified profes- 
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sionally to give proper guidance and supervi- 
sion in the educational and instructional activi- 
ties of the school. He must give definite assist- 
ance in carrying out the ideas and objectives 
agreed upon, and develop those relationships 
and attitudes which are essential to good 
morale throughout the system. You have a right 
to expect of him an accurate and a periodical 
report of the achievements of pupils and teach- 
ers, -together with the difficulties and needs in 
attaining these results in your school system. 
You can rightfully expect of him to set up a 
system of records that will accurately account 
for the progress of all the school children in 
and through the school system. Furthermore, 
you have a right to look to him for an accurate 
accounting of the cost of all results. What does 
it cost to teach a pupil English in the ninth 
grade, or arithmetic in the seventh grade? How 
much English or arithmetic is being taught for 
every dollar spent? What does it cost the com- 
munity to give a pupil an eighth-grade or high- 
school training? 

Also, as a matter of course, you have a right 
to expect the superintendent to possess a high 
degree of personal integrity and promptness in 
meeting his personal financial obligations. 

These are some of the things a board of edu- 
cation can rightfully expect of its superintend- 
ent, but not unless the board of education like- 
wise lives up to certain obligations and duties. 
The superintendent has a right to expect from 
the board its whole-hearted support in the exe- 
cution of any program that has been decided 
upon by the board with his advice. He has a 
right to expect that this support will manifest 
itself in giving him reasonable assistance as a 
board to carry out the measures that are nec- 
essary to secure the ends desired. The board 
has a right to modify and to refuse, absolutely, 
any recommendation, but once passed by the 
board the members are morally obligated to 
stand back of their executive officer in the exe- 
cution of any and every part of the recom- 
mendation. The superintendent has a right to 
expect that the board will protect him against 
personal interference of those members who 
have a distorted conception that they are sepa- 
rate, distinct school officials instead of members 
of an official school board. Board members 
should refrain from personal interference and 
activity in the school system, and observe the 
correct principle of board control; namely, ac- 
tion as a board, and not as individuals. 


Confidence in the Superintendent 


Between the superintendent and the board 
of education there must be perfect frankness 
and confidence. The superintendent has a right 
to believe that he can discuss any plan or any 
person in complete detail with any committee, 
or at a regular board meeting, and that the mat- 
ter will remain confidential until the proper 
time for its being made public is at hand. 
Furthermore, when a board of education elects 
a superintendent to a position and makes clear 
its desires, and accepts his plan for realizing the 
program, it is morally obligated to back him for 
such a period of time as will give the program 
and policies a fair chance to show results. Only 
with such mental security can a superintendent 
feel free to give his best attention and best serv- 
ice to the work. Without sufficient time no pro- 
gram can be expected to give results. A fair 
chance and a square deal demands it as the 
least a board can do. Mental insecurity in the 
minds of superintendents impairs their effi- 
ciency and service. A superintendent who is al- 
ways thinking how to win favor or fearing dis- 
charge cannot render good service. When you 
tear up the roots of his friendship or break up 
the social life of his wife and children, or cause 
him continually to think of employment else- 
where, nothing but injury results. Such condi- 
tions always interfere with the continuity of the 
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school program, as well as with the teaching 
activities, and result only in waste and ineffi- 
ciency and in injury to the children of the 
schools. 

It is not a question of tenure for superintend- 
ents. I am not interested primarily in the per- 
sonal welfare of superintendents, but in the 
rights and privileges of the boys and girls who 
are pupils in our public schools. The Supreme 
Court of the United States does not guard the 
tenure of its judges because of any solicitude 
for the personal welfare of the individuals, but 
because it is interested in judicial independence 
which is the most vital of all factors in getting 
honest decisions and maintaining high stand- 
ards. The surest way to impair efficient service 
and honest judgment and to destroy confidence 
of everyone in a superintendent. is to develop 
in the pupils, teachers, and parents a feeling 
that the superintendent holds the position by 
virtue of pleasing or favoring individual mem- 
bers of the board of education. If the superin- 
tendent’s best service and judgment on educa- 
tional matters is to be ours, he has a right to 
expect the support of a board of education long 
enough at least to give his theories and pro- 
gram a fair chance, and for so long thereafter 
as the board of education is not absolutely cer- 
tain that it can get someone who can do a better 
job in realizing its educational ideals. If, there- 
fore, you will set yourselves to the task of de- 
veloping the principles and procedures of prop- 
erly using the executive and administrative 
heads of your public-school systems, you will 
render a service that will revolutionize educa- 
tion in the state. 


An Efficient Teaching Corps 

The importance of employing a_ properly 
qualified and efficient teaching staff is second 
only to the selection of an educational leader. 
If you have good teachers, the chances are one 
hundred to one that you will have good schools. 
It becomes the obligation of the superintendent 
and of the board of education to recognize as 
never before the importance of securing and 
maintaining good classroom teachers. Classroom 
instruction is the one worth-while activity that 
cannot be impaired or undermined without the 
children suffering irreparable consequences and 
injuries. 

Too little thought has been given by those 
who are in authority to selecting classroom 
teachers whose credentials would warrant their 
selection on the basis of their professional and 


academic training, and an undue emphasis has ° 


been placed on the imperative needs of candi- 
dates themselves who desire positions. During 
the economic depression, which now extends 
over a period of nearly four years, thousands of 
men and women in various occupations, who 
lost their positions as a result of the depression, 
have turned their attention to the possibility of 
securing a position in the field of teaching. This 
group consists largely of those who have had 
college training, or have held college degrees in 
the fields of engineering, geology, law, business 
administration, and liberal arts. It also in- 
cludes married women, whose main object is to 
supplement their husbands’ diminishing income, 
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THE SCHOOL BUILDING 

“Every public building stands as an example 
of the culture and intelligence of the commu- 
nity, and no building more so than the school. 
Not only should the citizen be able to point 
to it and its grounds with pride, but to the 
pupils the group should express rightness and 
beauty. They should enter it with the feeling 
that it is a cheerful and pleasant place. The 
school itself should foster the appreciation of 
fine things, which is part of education.” — L. 
W. Briggs. 
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or to earn the entire livelihood for the family. 
This entire group, a few of whom have made 
any specific preparation in the field of teaching 
are able, under our laws, to secure the highest 
certificate, which enables them legally to teach, 
provided they have in a perfunctory sort of way 
taken a few hours in education. These people, 
none of whom had been adequately trained for 
the work of teaching, became active competitors 
with those who had adequate training and who 
had expected to make teaching a life career. It is 
a question how long we will let our children 
suffer because of these unscientific and unpro- 
fessional systems of certification and selection 
of teachers which now exist in this state. 

If we are to run the schools for the benefit of 
our children, there must be an advancement in 
certification requirements so that the well- 
trained teacher will not be facing unfair com- 
petition and unjust handicaps through the prev- 
alence of candidates of inferior training, who 
hold teachers’ certificates. Especially is this 
true in the light of recent research which now 
conclusively shows that higher training, larger 
teaching experience, and ability to handle 
larger pupil enrollment, are directly associated 
with greater and better pupil achievement and 
learning. 

More Elements of Efficiency 


Furthermore, we must remember that if we 
permit conditions involving demoralizing, unfair 
competition, we cannot expect our children to 
have the best teachers. A prerequisite for com- 
mendable teaching is that the teachers have not 
only proper professional training, but they, by 
means of magazines, books, and courses keep 
constantly up to date. If the conditions are 
such that a teacher’s salary can only meet the 
expenses of room, board, and clothing, then ob- 
viously the children will suffer the conse- 
quences. 

Classroom efficiency cannot be maintained by 
teachers whose appreciation of educational 
ideals, aims, and functions are dull and hazy; 
who have little or no teaching insight and re- 
sourcefulness; and who are efficient in the sub- 
ject matter they teach, as well as in the profes- 
sional and technical knowledge necessary to the 
art of teaching. 

The depression has, and will, deprive our 
boys and girls of many things in the way of 
equipment, comfort in surroundings, and even 
in variety of subjects offered, but alert and re- 
sourceful superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion will see to it that they are not deprived of 
the guidance and companionship, the direction 
and instruction of competent teachers. Present 
economic conditions make it imperative that 
our schools be operated on a basis of strict 
economy. Evidence abounds to show that the 
schools have met the demands of present-day 
conditions, by severely curtailing budgets. Let 
us not forget, however, that selecting competent 
superintendents as leaders and employing effi- 
cient teachers are not only the best, but the 
most economical ways of developing good 
schools. A good teacher is always an economy 
and an asset; a poor teacher is always a waste 
and an extravagance and should not be toler- 
ated. There have been certain instances where 
boards of education sincerely desiring economy 
have injured the schools by too drastic re- 
trenchments and curtailments. None of us be- 
lieve that the welfare of children is advanced 
by shortening the school year, by withholding 
needed books and school supplies, by impover- 
ishing teachers, and by dropping subjects essen- 
tial to the life of the children and to future 
American civilization. This has been done in 
many communities throughout the country. 
These are social evils for which this generation 
of children and the next generation of adults 
will pay in terms of thwarted child develop- 
ment and ignorance. 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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Mr. Bill Baron, Sophomore, Writes a Letter 

Now, Ducky, you know I don’t like to write 
letters very well, and I don’t know anybody 
who does, unless he is some business executive 
who hires somebody to write them for him, but 
I got some very important news I want to tell 
you about, and everything from now on is 
strictly on the Q.T. 

When you were home at Easter, I told you 
how you had passed up a good bet when you 
let your folks send you away to prep school, 
instead of sticking around Raywood. I didn’t 
want to go, and I heard my Dad say to Mom, 
“Peace at any price,’ when I was kicking to 
stay home the time they shipped you off, and 
so I got a good break and I’m still here. 

Well, Ducky, things have been going pretty 
good this year. You know we have got a new 
principal, and it’s a good thing we have. Gosh, 
last year was a wow, wasn’t it? Nothing but 
troubles all the while, somebody always hopping 
on you, mostly old Mount. Why, last year after 
the first two or three weeks, he used to put in 
half his time trying to get something on me; 
and when he thought he had me hooked, he’d 
yank me into the office, and I’d get socked an 
hour after school for nothing, and he’d tell me 
I ought to thank him for doing me good. Got so 
after a while I figured my hours were different 
from the rest of the school, and if I had to 
stay in anyhow, I might as well give them 
something to think about, so I’d come late. 
instead. Boy, did that get their goat! Once I 
asked for a break when I hadn’t done a thing, 
not a thing. Did I get a break? I did not. I got 
half an hour extra from the principal for talk- 
ing back. 

Well, Ducky, the new principal is a man 
named Hamilton, and he seems to know his 
job pretty good, and things were all O.K. with 
me until the other day. I knew old Mount 
was a-laying for me, but he didn’t have any- 
thing on me, and ever since I found out the 
rest of the teachers would leave me alone if 
I'd leave them alone, I’ve got along all right. 
Nothing wonderful, you know, but pretty good 
for me. 

Well, Ducky, last Tuesday during the fifth 
period I was pretty thirsty, so I thought I’d 
go to the locker room and get a drink and 
stretch my legs a little. You know how darned 
hard those seats are after a couple of straight 
study-halls. So I asked old Mount for permis- 
sion, and he says “Yes” before he sees who it 
is, and then it’s too late. I took the long way 
downstairs and finally I got to the locker 
room. Everything was O.K., and it was pretty 
near time to go home to lunch, and I had all 
my homework done as good as I could get it, 
and there wasn’t anything to worry me, and I 
was mentally wondering how we’d make out 
with Overpeck in the ball game this P.M., and 
I opened the door to the locker room and 
looked in, and there was Mr. Hamilton show- 
ing the lockers to another man who was smok- 
ing. 

I thought maybe it wasn’t the place for me, 
and I said, “Excuse me,” and Mr. Hamilton 
called out, “Come on in, Bill, the water’s fine.” 
T got me a good drink, but the fountain was 
out of order and splashed me, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton said, “Bill, that’s a Saturday fountain, why 
didn’t you pick another?” I didn’t catch on 
at first, and he grinned and said, “Well, I just 
Saw vou take a bath,” and that’s just like him, 
always passing the time of day with you, and 
never getting sore, or asking you who let you 
out. 


Mr. Hamilton Achieves a Sense of Proportion 


Brooke W. Hills 





The sixth installment of Mr. Hamilton’s first 
year in the Raywood High School. It brings to a 
close the account of the significant happenings 
which endeared Mr. Hamilton to his students and 
which led to his permanent appointment as head 
of the school. For obvious reasons the author has 
used a pen name.—Editor. 
Se ee ee ee ee 

Well, Ducky, I wiped my face, and then Mr. 
Hamilton and this man went back to the 
office, and I walked upstairs the long way, and 
only stopped to look out the window a minute 
and ask Buck Rarman if he thinks we'll beat 
Overpeck this P.M., because we owe them a 
licking for football from last fall, and finally I 
come around the corner, and there’s old Mount 
standing there all out of breath from running 
up the stairs the short way, and he said, 

“Well, Mr. Baron, at last I got you dead to 
rights! Sneaked out and been smoking in the 
locker room, haven’t you?” And did he give 
me a dirty look and was he glad all over? I’ll 
say he was. 

Boy, was I mad! You know I wasn’t doing 
a thing, not a thing. And I got pretty red- 
headed and told him he’s all wet, not just that 
way, of course, but that was the general idea. 

Then old Mount sort of swells up and said, 
“T watched you come out of the locker room, 
and you were the only one there, and the place 
is full of smoke, and that’s just like you, and 
don’t you look so innocent, and don’t you try 
to lie to me!” 

Well, Ducky, nobody is going to call me a 
sneak and a liar for nothing, I don’t care who 
he is, so [ just tell old Mount I’m not, and I 
don’t thank him for trying to put me in bad, 
when I hadn’t done a thing, not a single thing. 

“That’s enough, young fellow! Go on back 
to study hall, and come to the office in five 
minutes if you know what’s good for you. I’m 
going to give Mr. Hamilton a good chance to 
see how this milk-of-human-kindness discipline 
works on a fellow like you.” 

Well, Ducky, I went back to the study hall 
feeling pretty bad, and I told a couple of the 
fellows there about it, and they were good and 
sore, and I watched the time, and went down to 
Mr. Hamilton’s office, and there was old Mount 
coming out of the teachers’ room, and was he 
glad, and was I mad, and he’s all set and raring 
to go. 

Mr. Hamilton was working at his desk, and 
in we went, and he looked up sort of surprised 
when he saw us. 

“Why, hello; what seems to be the trouble?”’ 

“Plenty!” said old Mount, sitting down in 
a chair and leaving me on the carpet. “Now, 
then, young fellow, just you tell Mr. Hamilton 
T caught you smoking, and then you tried to 
lie your way out of it.” 

Boy, was I burned up! “I won’t!” I said, 
and I wouldn’t if they tried to can me the next 
minute. 

“You won’t?” hollered old Mount, so red in 
the face I thought he was going to bust like a 
tomato when you hit it with a club. 

“No!” said I again, hollering back just as 
loud. “I won’t, because I wasn’t doing either 
of those things, and what’s more, you didn’t 
catch me because I wasn’t!” 

Well, Ducky, I don’t know what might have 
been pulled off last year for this, but Mr. 
Hamilton said pretty quick, 

“Baron, you better go back to study hall 
while Mr. Mount and I talk this over. I’ll send 
for you — when I want you.” 

I started to say something more, but Mr. 
Hamilton seemed to be pretty mad _ himself 
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about something, so I went back, and on the 
way I remember what my Dad said not to do 
any talking when maybe you’d better keep 
still, and so I didn’t tell the fellows anything 
when they asked me, and when old Mount 
came back he gave me another dirty look, but 
he didn’t say anything, either. 

That was five days ago, and nothing hap- 
pened until this morning, and then Mr. Hamil- 
ton stopped me in the hall, and I thought 
maybe here is where I get mine, but he said, 
a did you ever make a mistake in your 
ife?”’ 

I know what he is talking about, all right, 
but I said, “Of course, I have.” And I was a 
little bit scared, for I thought maybe I had 
been pretty fresh, but I didn’t get fresh until I 
got mad for being blamed for something I 
didn’t do, but he said sort of slow, 

“Bill, I’m going to tell you something,” and 
he looked very hard at me. “Bill, a bum sport 
is a person who is happy when another person 
makes a mistake and he goes around crowing 
about it. A good sport has got sense enough to 
shut up when he sees the other fellow knows he 
has made a mistake, and what’s more, he 
doesn’t try to rub it in. Nobody is right all the 
while. Do you get me?” 

Well, Ducky, nobody is going to be able to 
say I’m a bum sport, so I’m not doing any 
talking, and I’m staying away from old Mount, 
and I guess that’s about all of that, although 
I won't stand for being called a sneak and a 
liar, for I’m not. 

Say, Ducky, we gave Overpeck a good beat- 
ing the other day, and we got seven runs and 
they didn’t get any, and things are going pretty 
good, and you made a big mistake being sent 
away, and you better start getting fixed up for 
next year... .” 

Several Reactions 

Mr. Mount (in the men teachers’ room): 
That matter I mentioned this morning has been 
settled very satisfactorily. As I think I told 
you, it seemed wise to counsel Mr. Hamilton in 
a problem of discipline. I am glad to say I am 
sure the young man under consideration has 
learned his lesson, and will trouble the school 
no longer. I may say, too, gentlemen, that I 
think it will be entirely unnecessary for me, 
hereafter, in view of what I have said to Mr. 
Hamilton, to be obliged to keep our pupils 
under my personal surveillance. I was sure Mr. 
Hamilton would see the light when I presented 
this troublesome case to him. 

Mr. Mount (in a teachers’ agency): I’m 
very well satisfied where I am in Raywood. 
There is no urgent reason why I should make 
a change, but I feel I am qualified for larger 
opportunities. If some suitable opening ma- 
terializes, I shall be glad to consider it, even 
though the salary be the same. 

MANAGER OF AGENCY (following the digni- 
fied exit of Mr. Mount): Qualified for a 
larger opportunity. I guess you are and I'll try 
to get you another job. But I know Hamilton 
— and I know you. My guess is, you monkeyed 
once too often with him. 

Mr. HAMILTON (to himself): Confound it 
all, anyway! Why, oh why, wouldn’t Mount 
play ball with the rest of us? . . . I can’t see 
where it’s my fault. . . . Mount, you didn’t 
give me a chance, not a chance, to show my 
good will. .. . Was it fair for you to try to 
undermine me, just because you didn’t get the 
job? .. . Mount, you asked for it, and you 
just naturally have got to take it!” 

Dinner for Two— The Superintendent’s Ac- 

count 
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Say, Travis, I was over in your bailiwick the 
other night and visited the restaurant you have 
been boosting as the best place in the state to 
get a good big steak with appropriate fixings 
on the side. I certainly admire your choice, and 
did enjoy that dinner, although I had the 
pleasure of paying the high-school principal’s 
check as well as my own. Let me tell you how 
it all happened. 

You have heard me mention the interesting 
chapel exercises in our high school this year. 
Mr. Hamilton and I have worked together on 
a number of these programs, and we have 
managed between us to get a good many really 
worth-while people out here as speakers. He 
seems to have a faculty for going out into the 
most unexpected places and bringing back 
people who are ordinarily very hard to secure. 
I’ve enjoyed dropping in from time to time and 
listening in; it seems like old times to be away 
from the superintendent’s office for a little 
while and to be with the high-school youngsters 
again. I asked Mr. Hamilton once how he 
managed to get these speakers, and the other 
day he provided me with a fair answer, at the 
same time collecting a good dinner from me. 

You see, my wife told me about two weeks 
ago that a well-known foreign lecturer, who is 
visiting in this country at present and giving 
talks in some of the large cities, had been 
signed up by our Woman’s Club to come out 
to Raywood. Evidently his acquaintance is 
rather hard to make; at least, it is expensive 
enough, for the Club had to pay him a hundred 
dollars for an hour’s talk. I mentioned this to 
Mr. Hamilton one afternoon while I was in his 
office, and suggested that we might help out the 
women and at the same time benefit a number 
of our own pupils, by making some kind of a 
dicker for a block of students’ tickets at re- 
duced rates. This struck me as a good idea, 
and I was surprised when Mr. Hamilton 
squirmed around in his chair for a moment and 
said, 

“Why can’t we get that man to come here to 
the high school the same day and give his talk 
free of charge to the students?” 

“Mainly, because it can’t be done,” I re- 
plied. 

Mr. Hamilton looked at me with a grin and 
observed, “Well, Boss, far be it from me to 
question your conclusions in any educational 
matter, but when it comes down to a cold, hard, 
business proposition, I'll take a chance. I heard 
you and your friend, Travis, talking in your 
office the other day about the wonderful steak 
dinners they get at the restaurant in his town. 
I’d rather like to lean up against one of them 
myself, especially if I can get someone else to 
pay for it. Now, here’s a strictly business prop- 
osition I’ll make you. You say I can’t get that 
speaker to come here for nothing. I’m not say- 
ing I can, but I think I can, and I'd like to take 
a shot at it. Let’s make a bargain. If I do 
manage to get him out here to speak in our 
assembly, without cost either to the school or 
the pupils you’re agreed, here and now, to blow 
me to one of these noble repasts. If I find I 
can’t do it, I'll say you were right, and the 
dinners are on me. What do you say?” 

Now, Travis, what would you say if your 
high-school principal put something like this up 
to you? Of course, I took him up on his prop- 
osition; you won’t catch me ducking out. Be- 
sides, to be entirely frank with you, I was 
rather anxious to check up on your judgment, 
as well. I couldn’t imagine how he expected to 
get at it, and when I asked him, he merely ob- 
served that ‘“‘a serious matter of this kind would 
need his deep and undivided attention; that he 
would advise me later.”” So we shook hands on 
the bargain and went back to work. 

About a week passed and there were no signs 
from the high-school office that Mr. Hamilton 
was making any progress. But early last Mon- 
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day morning his secretary dropped a note on 
my desk: 

“T wonder if you could conveniently drop in 
at my office pretty soon to see me about that 
important matter we were discussing the other 
day? S. B. H.” 

Aha, thought I. Here’s where the high-school 
principal is ready to admit he is beaten. And 
I crossed the hall to his office. 

“Well, Mr. Superintendent,” he observed 
with a cheerful smile, “it’s about time for me 
to be thinking of that dinner you are going to 
buy me, and here is where I get started.” 

So I sat down and watched him. Turning to 
the telephone, he called up a number in the 
city, and the next minute was inquiring if he 
had the pleasure of talking to this lecturer. The 
conversation ran something like this: 

“This is Mr. Hamilton, principal of the Ray- 
wood High School, speaking. . . . Yes, I know 
you are coming out here this afternoon to 
speak, and I called you up to tell you how dis- 
appointed we all are your address is set for a 
time when school is in session, for I know our 
faculty would have been glad to hear you. It’s 
quite an honor for Raywood to have you come 
here. . . . By the way, how are you planning 
to come to Raywood? You'll drive out, I sup- 
pose. . . . You're coming by train? My good- 
ness, I’m sorry to hear that! . . . What’s the 
matter with the train? Oh, nothing, if you 
really must come that way. Do you know how 
to get to the ferry? . . . Why, yes, you take 
the ferry to the railroad station across the 
river; it’s way down town. I should think it 
will take you about forty-five minutes by taxi 
to get there from your hotel. But be sure to 
look up your train connections; there are not 


many trains at this time of day....I 
think if you start immediately, you'll get here 
in time, but you'll have to hurry... . I 


wonder if I can’t do you a favor. Two of our 
high-school seniors are just leaving to take care 
of a matter in the city for me. Won’t you let 
me direct them to pick you up at your hotel 
and bring you out by car? .. . Why, it’s no 
trouble at all. We'll be glad to take care of 
you. They'll drop you here at the school, and 
I'll see you get to the club in plenty of time. 
. . . Yes, they will be at your place in an hour 
WM. 

And a few minutes after Mr. Hamilton had 
hung up, I saw a car go rapidly down the drive- 
way from the high-school building. 

“Well, Boss, the cloth is on the table and the 
steak is on the fire,” he observed cheerfully. 

Now, what do you think of that for a begin- 
ning? Every word Mr. Hamilton had said was 
the exact truth, but how on earth he ever 
thought up such a scheme as this I don’t know. 
But just listen to the rest of his duplicity. The 
boys returned after a while, the lecturer in the 
rear seat. He was invited into the building, 
shown around the school, and finally Mr. 
Hamilton inquired if he would like to attend 
an assembly which was just about to be held. 

“Tf you have never seen an American school 
in action,” he added, “I think you might find 
it very interesting.” And the two went up on 
the platform, “where the whole school might 
be seen together.” 

The school went through the usual opening 
exercises, and then Mr. Hamilton turned to his 
guest and observed, 

“I’m really very sorry we have no special 
program this morning. There is a half period 
left, and usually, when we are not fortunate 
enough to have a speaker, we spend the balance 
of the time in singing.” 

Whereupon, right before my very eyes, this 
foreign gentleman suggested that “he would 
like to tell the pupils how much he had enjoyed 
his visit at the school.” Mr. Hamilton promptly 
said, “Why, of course,” and turning to the 
school told them who their guest was, sat down, 
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and I'll be hanged if this man didn’t go ahead 
and talk to those youngsters for nearly half 
an hour! 

Our distinguished visitor seemed very much 
pleased when, at the end of his talk, the school 
gave him the long yell, and he beamed all over. 
And the last I saw of this particular piece of 
villainy, was the spectacle of Mr. Hamilton 
shaking hands and saying good-by with this 
hundred-dollar-an-hour speaker, and accept- 
ing his thanks “for such a very pleasant and 
novel experience in the school.” 

Well, Travis, I came across like a gentleman, 
and J’ll say the steak was fully up to your 
recommendations. But I’m telling you that the 
next time I make any agreements with Mr. 
Smith B. Hamilton, or any other ex-business 
man, in which a steak dinner is the considera- 
tion, I won’t. Just you wait; I'll get a dinner 
out of my high-school principal in return for 
this, if it takes me from now to Christmas! 

A University Alumni Secretary Reports 

The next school I visited on my trip was 
Raywood. It has been several years since my 
last call in that town, and there have been a 
number of changes, particularly in the adminis- 
tration. The former high-school principal is now 
superintendent. His office is in the same build- 
ing, but the conduct of the high school is in 
the hands of a new principal, a Mr. Hamilton. 

I was very much impressed with the fine at- 
titude of the pupils. As usual, I had arranged 
to show our new motion pictures of life in the 
college. There is but one machine in the audi- 
torium of this school, thus necessitating an in- 
termission between reels. I explained this to Mr. 
Hamilton, thinking he might wish to advise the 
teachers to look out for possible disorder while 
the second reel was being put in the machine. 
To my surprise, he did not think it necessary to 
follow this up. 

“T am pretty sure the school will know what 
to do,” was his only comment. 

The pupils filed into their seats, moving 
along in no particular order, but in groups, 
rapidly, and without any apparent supervision. 
When they were seated, I spoke to them for a 
few minutes, and then left the platform and 
went to the extreme rear of the auditorium 
where Mr. Hamilton was seated. It was evident 
that the pupils were entirely “on their own,” 
and I was extremely curious to see what would 
happen under the circumstances. 

They talked quietly until the lights went 
out and the first reel began. Immediately, and 
without direction, there was complete silence in 
the room; this continued until the first reel was 
finished, and the lights were turned on. Again 
there was a quiet buzz of conversation, but, as 
in the first instance, as soon as the picture 
again appeared on the screen, at once there was 
a quiet, interested attention. 

T commented on this to Mr. Hamilton as the 
reel was coming to a close. 

“Who is in charge here?” 

“Why, I suppose I am,” was his answer. “But 
the pupils know what to do without being told.” 

When the pictures were finished, Mr. Hamil- 
ton went halfway down the aisle toward the 
platform, thanked me for having brought the 
exhibit to Raywood, briefly observed that the 
exercises were concluded, and without another 
word joined me and walked out of the room. 

That was about all there was to it. The chil- 
dren knew what to do and did it without being 
bossed. Their attitude greatly pleased me, and 
on leaving the building, I took occasion to tell 
Mr. Hamilton how much I had enjoyed my 
visit. 

“Mr. Hamilton, I visit a great many schools 
each year, and have unusual opportunities to 
size up situations. I want to tell you I have 
never visited a school in all my experience 
where the pupils have developed such a fine 
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Fiscal publicity, which includes the dissemi- 
nation and interpretation of the public-school 
budget and related data, is a part of the broad 
field of public-school relations. In practice, it 
should not be isolated from the complete public- 
relations program of the school; it is segregated 
here merely because the interpretation of the 
budget calls for some definite procedures and 
specific techniques. 

The public-school budget needs to be inter- 
preted both to the public and to the school. The 
board of education and the teaching personnel, 
as well as the general public, desire and need 
enlightenment on school finances. They are not, 
however, mute “audiences” to be reached in a 
high-pressure selling campaign. Fiscal publicity 
calls for reciprocal relationships: “The im- 
portance of public-relations work as a listening 
function is fully as great as the activity in 
telling.’ 

Many administrators do not practice the 
listening function in public relations. Some do 
not believe in any form of publicity. Most 
schoolmen, however, are interested in public 
relations, including fiscal publicity. 

A plan for fiscal publicity entails the lucid 
interpretation of the budget to three groups: 

(1) the board of education, (2) the school per- 
sonnel, and (3) the general public, especially 
the taxpayers and the parents of children in 
school. Since literature is replete with references 
to general programs for establishing public- 
school relations, this article is confined to spe- 
cific techniques and procedures for interpret- 
ing the budget to the three groups mentioned. 


I. Interpreting the Budget to the Board 
of Education 


In a fiscal publicity program the first task 
of the budgetmaker is to discuss the budget 
with his board of education. In so doing he 
speaks and listens: “It shall also be the policy 
of the board of education to interpret the public 
to the schools.’’® Thus the administrator and 
the board of education, through codperative 
efforts and mutual understanding, lay a solid 
basis for the enlarged program of public rela- 
tions. In some instances the members of the 
board aid in the preparation of the budget, 
hence they understand readily certain parts of 
the document or perhaps the entire plan. In 
most schools, however, it requires much effort 
to educate the board to the full meaning and 
content of the budget. This is especially true 
if there are one or more newly elected members 
unfamiliar with the routine. 


Techniques for Informing the Board 
Members 

Direct, specific techniques and procedures 
are available for enlightening the board on the 
complexities and numerous details of the budg- 
et. These devices should be reénforced by a 
wholesome, directive philosophy of education. 
Furthermore, school publicity must be digni- 
fied; it should not imitate all the methods of 
Reichenbach who tried to adapt the rudimen- 
tary principles of ballyhoo into a philosophy of 
propaganda.’ Discretion should accompany the 
use of the following techniques for interpreting 
the school budget. 

1. Letter of transmittal. Even in small 
schools, where the board members are few and 
where informal contacts are possible, a letter 
of transmittal may become a distinct asset in 


Long, J. C., Public Relations (McGraw-Hill Co., 1924), p. 10. 


*Hamtramck Public Schools, Hamtramck, Michigan, Research 
Series, 1928, p. 35. 

‘Reichenbach, H., Phantom Fame, as told to D. Freeman 
(Simon and Schuster, 1931), p. 257. 
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This article is the fourth of a series and rounds 
out the author’s excellent discussion of the main 
administrative aspects of budgetmaking.—Editor. 





interpretation. A brief, well-written letter, ac- 
companying the budget or a part of it, may em- 
phasize certain factors of special importance 
or interest. A sample letter from a 1933-34 
budget is found below. 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
March 21, 1933. 
Board of Education 
Beloit City School District 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 

Pursuant to your resolution of January 5, 1933, I 
am herewith submitting a proposed budget for the 
Beloit C:ty School District for the year 1933-34. 

Although this budget has been prepared with as 
much care as possible, it will doubtless contain many 
errors of a minor nature. Some items will doubtless 
not work out as planned, for the reason that there are 
not corresponding items of past years with which to 
compare these figures. 

This budget represents a decrease on practically 
every item of 1931-32 and 1932-33 except that of text- 
books. Here the amount has been increased by $1,000. 

In studying this budget it will be helpful to keep in 
mind the plan by which it was prepared. Both the 
present and the past year have been used for com- 
parison, but all items do not show in the present year 
for the reason that they are not known at the present 
time. All items, except salaries, are as proposed for 
1933-34. Since it was not definitely agreed just what 
per cent salaries should be cut, the salaries as shown 
are the basic salaries of this year. At the end of the 
report all salaries are segregated and several proposals 
are made for further reductions. Without any reduction 
of salaries the budget for next year would be $21,- 
238.08 less than the tentative budget for the present 
year and $49,819.27 less than the year 1931-32. 

Headings for items and subitems are the same as 
those used by Mr. Cameron and the same as those 
required by the state. These items, with code numbers, 
are used in order as follows: (1) a statement of all 
items and subitems with their several amounts; (2) a 
detailed analysis of these items, and (3) a summary 
with proposals for definitely fixing the amount of the 
budget for 1933-34. 

I wish to express appreciation for the excellent help 
Mr. Cameron has given me in the preparation of this 
budget. Teachers and principals have codperated 
splendidly. 

Respectfully, 
D. F. R. Rice, Superintendent. 


Many schoolmen in systems which are fis- 
cally dependent also use letters of transmittal 
when the estimates are sent to the city council. 

Less formal correspondence than the above 
may be employed. The following illustration is 
part of the first page of a budget from a city in 
Illinois: 

Eleven Items of Special Interest in the Budget 

I. Valuation of the School District .... $84,400,000 
II. Tax Rate, $1.58 (Education, $1.35; 

Building, $0.23) 
III. Insurance (A new item as we have 
had no building insurance) ...... $ 7,000 


VI. Milk (New item for milk and} 
CUNENNUND nasa Aneatendmtnokien $ 


X. The budget provides that all teach- 
ers’ salary schedules continue in 
operation. 

XI. The 1931 budget is $128,425.89 less 
than the 1930 budget. 

The budget of Mankato, Minnesota, con- 
tained recently a preliminary section of ques- 
tions and answers, prepared by the superin- 
tendent. A sample of this device follows: 

Question: Is the budget for 1931-32 higher or lower 
than for 1930-31? 

Answer: It is lower. The total difference when in- 
cluding the bonds and interest due the state is 
$7,157.90. ; 

Each superintendent should develop direct 
means of supplementing the budget with inter- 
esting and valid interpretations. 
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2. Written explanations of increases and de- 
creases. Some budgets examined by the writer 
are merely compilations of numbers under ap- 
propriate headings, due to the fact that their 
makers regard the budget only as a document 
for an auditor and consequently assign no writ- 
ten reasons for increases or decreases in the ex- 
penditures and receipts over amounts allotted 
the previous year. The board of education and 
the public, however, need explanatory state- 
ments. . 

The following illustration is taken from a 
budget of Faribault, Minnesota: 

Our insurance will cost in round numbers $2,400. 
This amount is lower by approximately $1,000 than 
it was for the corresponding period three years ago. 
The decrease is accounted for by the new rates which 
we are enjoying as a result of the coinsurance plan. 

Such annotations increase the size of the 
document, but they also augment its legibility. 

3. Oral explanations of content. Many offi- 
cials state orally the cogent reasons for cutting 
or increasing expenditures and receipts. Some 
make their comments in writing, supplementing 
them with verbal explanations, sometimes to 
committees and at times to the board as a 
whole. 

Buck emphasizes the importance of the 
“budget speech” when a state document is pre- 
sented to the legislature: “When properly pre- 
pared, the budget message is the means of vital- 
izing the financial plan. . . . It is a means of 
breaking away from the technical language of 
the accountant and the statistician and of stat- 
ing the budget plan in the everyday language 
of the people.”* The President of the United 
States, in presenting the federal budget, as- 
sumes his prerogative of making a “budget 
speech” in which he offers detailed explanations 
for increases and decreases in proposed expen- 
ditures and receipts.’ Schoolmen should also 
prepare budget messages, verbal and written. 

4. Explanation of accounting terms. In 
public-school budgets there are many account- 

ing terms which are not readily understood by 
the ordinary board member and the layman; 
hence it is desirable to devote some space in the 
budget to the translation of these foreign terms. 
Some officials provide a mimeographed portion 
which is reused each year for explaining such 
terms as general control, encumbrance system, 
capital outlay, and so forth. The following il- 
lustrations clarify two accounting terms: 

Account No. 101-1. Board of Education expense 
includes such items as appraisal of property, publica- 
tion of the minutes of the board, cost of transportation 
of school officials to conventions, printing of the direc- 
tory, etc.® 


Supplies are materials which are constructively con- 
sumed or used up.” 


Such definitions enhance the understanding of 
the contents of the budget. 

5. Table of contents. The budget content 
must be well organized. The preparation of a 
table of contents will promote organization of 
the materials and facilitate interpretation, since 
it will enable board members to find readily 
those portions which are especially interesting 
or which present special difficulties. Such a 
table is particularly helpful in large budgets. 
The following is a partial example found in a 
recent budget from New Jersey: 


Contents of the Budget 


Pages 
SUIAEY GAG AMON: fc c55 ci esdees cies ees I-VII 
Administration — General Control .......... 2-11 
MENUS 5b e0-V5s Vea ous Lesies- dae wine karen 87 





*Buck, A. E., Public Budgeting (Harper and Brothers, 1929), 
p. 37. 

‘Time Magazine, January 15, 1934, p. 17. 

®Budget, School District of Pontiac, Michigan, 1931-32, p. 1. 

*Budget, Alhambra City School District, Alhambra, Calif., 
1930-31, p. 10. 
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A few large budgets provide an index as well 
as a table of contents. Cross references are also 
useful in indicating, for example, the page upon 
which the details of a particular expenditure 
or fund may be found. 

6. Summary of the budget. A single sheet 
or a few pages containing a compact summary 
of the proposed expenditures and receipts as 
well as the amount of the probable balance 
give the board members a ready overview of 
the entire budget. Many documents analyzed 
by the writer fail to bring in juxtaposition on 
the same page a summary of the receipts and 
the expenditures. The auditor of Gary, Indiana, 
prepares separate mimeographed sheets which 
summarize the main budget of more than two 
hundred pages. A short recapitulation of this 
kind minimizes the danger that totals may be 
lost in a bewildering mass of minutiae. 

7. Periodic reports to the board. The task 
of interpreting the budget and other fiscal data 
is not automatically terminated by the formal 
adoption of the estimates. Reference has been 
made elsewhere® to the necessity of informing 
constantly the board of education as to the ini- 
tial status and the progress of the budget. This 
is done monthly in most schools, and semi- 
monthly in large systems. The report shows the 
budgeted amounts and the actual sums received 
or expended, with the budget balance, encum- 
bered and unencumbered. This periodic record 
is a great aid in the administration and ap- 
praisal of the budget. 

8. Charts and visual aids. Some schoolmen 
represent the status quo of the budget pictorial- 
ly, in a chart or diagram. 

The use that may be made of graphics and other 
types of illustrations in illuminating the budget docu- 


ments is limited only by the ingenuity of the budget- 
maker.’ 


Pictures have always been the surest way of con- 
veying an idea, and next in order, words that call up 
pictures in memory.” 

The graphic methods employed in two 
schools, in Michigan and Ohio respectively, 
follow: 

A monthly graphic chart is constructed showing the 
relation between the amount actually spent to date 
and the amount apportioned for that period. The chart 
is made, or grows, from month to month, on tracing 
cloth mounted on a window-shade roller, is used daily 
and is displayed monthly at meetings of the board of 
education and frequently at other gatherings where 
school finances are under consideration.” 

Our budgets for a ten-year period are shown on 
large charts; as each year ends the results as shown on 
the financial report are posted to it in figures two inches 
high. These charts are on display in the board office 
and as they are cumulative they show at a glance, in- 
creases and decreases over the ten-year period. This 
has proved a very popular idea with the board. I have 
also used these charts in discussing public-school fi- 
nance before the Chamber of Commerce, P. T. A., and 
service-club groups. 

There are recognized limitations in the use 
of pictorial methods, yet diagrams and charts, 
if properly made, can illuminate many obscure 
but significant fiscal facts. 

9. A periodic audit. An audit made period- 
ically also assists in interpreting to the board 
of education the progress under the budget. The 
audit may be of two kinds: (1) an administra- 
tive audit made by an employee of the board, or 
(2) an independent audit made by an outside 
auditor, such as a certified public accountant. 

10. Other methods of informing the board of 
education. Innumerable other devices and tech- 
niques might be mentioned for interpreting the 
fiscal documents to the board. Obviously, the 
adoption of a long-term budget will assist the 
board members in understanding the annual 
budget which becomes a part of the long-term 
plan. Personal conferences, committee meetings, 





SDe Young, C. A., “Essential Aids in Building the School 
Budget Program,’’ AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp JourRNAL, February, 
1934, 


*Buck, A. E., op. cit., p. 108. 


Lippman, W., Public Opinion (Harcourt Brace Co., 1922), 
p. 162 


*School Economies,” Michigan Education Association, Bul- 
letin No. 22, March, 1931, p. 16. 
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and other informal contacts are indirect aids. 
If board members are to consider and discuss 
the budget intelligently, they should have a 
copy of it in their hands in advance of the meet- 
ing at which it is to be adopted. Superintend- 
ents who send out an agenda for each board 
meeting have this additional means of notify- 
ing members in regard to the budget, its adop- 
tion and progress. 

The understanding of the detailed budget by 
the administrator and the board of education 
is the first objective in the fiscal publicity pro- 
gram. The presentation of the budget consti- 
tutes an extremely difficult task. The formal oc- 
casion should be carefully planned, as a well- 
prepared budget may lose much of its effective- 
ness unless it is presented and explained in a 
succinct, businesslike manner. 


II. Intepreting the Budget to the School 
Personnel 


The school personnel constitutes a small but 
important group in public relations. It consists 
of: (1) the paid employees of the board, in- 
cluding principals, supervisors, teachers, libra- 
rians. clerks, and janitors, and (2) the pupils. 

The information supplied by the teachers will 
differ from that given to the school board; it 
will be less detailed and less technical.’* But, 
as with the board, the basis of information must 
be complete confidence.’* Suspicion and’ disin- 
tegrating morale among teachers often increase 
as the budget decreases. Says Moehlman: ‘The 
teachers, like all other types of public servant 
and private employee, work to best advantage 
and produce the best results when they have 
full knowledge of the necessary facts and con- 
ditions underlying their work, and when their 
professional interests and ambitions are care- 
fully developed under wise leadership.’’** 

Public-school relations certainly include pub- 
licity within the school.’° The question is: How 
can the administrator and the board of edu- 
cation give the desirable budgetary information 
to the personnel? 


Techniques for Informing the Personnel 


1. Faculty committees on public relations. 
Just as boards of education have organized 
their committees on public relations,’® so too 


12Moehlman, A. B., Public School Relations, p. 31. 

%3Moehlman, A. B., op. cit., p. 32. 

14] bid. 

UMiller, C. R. and Charles F., Publicity anc the Public 
Schools (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924), p. 21. 

16Editorial, AMERICAN SCHOOL BoarD JouRNAL, March, 1932, 
p. 35. 
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“IT’S TIME TO SAVE THE CHILDREN” 
—Brooklyn Tablet. 


March, 1934 


have the teachers. The faculty committee on 
public relations not only gives to the superin- 
tendent and board a direct means of interpret- 
ing the budget to the teachers but it also pro- 
vides organized teacher contacts with the 
public. 

2. Faculty meetings. Meetings of the faculty 
also may be used effectively for the dissemina- 
tion and interpretation of fiscal data. The Sec- 
ondary Survey shows, however, that only 58 
per cent of the schools take advantage of this 
opportunity.’? In only 28 per cent of this num- 
ber were the proposed tax levies discussed by 
the junior- and _ senior-high-school faculties. 
Yet many people in the community learn of the 
school finances primarily through their contacts 
with the teachers. 

3. Faculty bulletins and house organs. 
Printed, mimeographed, or typed bulletins and 
notices afford other avenues for promoting fis- 
cal intelligence among the school personnel. 

4. Magazine articles on finance. Literature 
in public finance and general school finance, on 
which to build the local program, may be found 
in many books and professional magazines. In- 
formation on taxation and sources of revenue 
for public schools in the United States has ap- 
peared recently in the N. E. A. Journal, in a 
series of articles by Lutz and Carr.’* Data more 
adaptable to local situations are presented in 
the magazines and publications of several state 
education associations, as, for example, the 
Michigan Education Bulletin.’® The series pub- 
lished in 1933 contains data on school costs, 
the history of educational bills pending before 
the legislature, announcement of radio pro- 
grams sponsored by the state association in 
support of the public schools, and other infor- 
mation pertinent to the financial welfare of the 
schools of that state. 

5. Codperation in building the budget. The 
argument is advanced frequently that teachers 
teach best a curriculum which they have helped 
to develop. Likewise, with reservations, it may 
be stated that teachers work best under a budg- 
et which they understand and which they have 
helped to build, directly or indirectly. Active 
participation of all teachers is impossible and 
often impracticable. However, through the crea- 
tion of standards that involve elements of cost 
and that bear upon the performance of their 
duties,?” or through their requests for materials 
and equipment, the faculty and other employees 
can share in the preparation of a part of the 
budget. This codperation enlivens the interest 
of the staff in the budget as a means of render- 
ing educational service to the child. 

6. The child and public relations. The child 
is a medium through which information may be 
given to the parents. Hence, correct financial 
data, of an elementary nature, should be sup- 
plied to the child: “Children enrolled in the 
school constitute one of the most important 
community groups to which education can be 
interpreted. If every pupil can be graduated 
with a profound sense of the significance of 
free and universal education as the basis for 
democratic government, a great part of the 
public-relations problem. will be solved.’”* 

The Twenty-ninth Yearbook recommends 
that actual instruction regarding the budget 
and fiscal data of the school be given to pupils 
in arithmetic classes.?? The writer has witnessed 
such instruction in a school in St. Charles, II- 
linois. Through using the school equipment and 
receiving the instruction provided for in the 





“Farley, B., The Interpretation of the Secondary School, 
Secondary School Survey, No. 16, 1933, p. 50. 

Lutz, H. L. and Carr, W., ‘Essentials of Taxation,’’ N.E.A. 
Jeurnel, October, 1933, to July, 1934. 

18Michigan Education Bulletin, Lansing, Michigan, 1933. 

Engelhardt, F., ‘“‘The Business Management of the Schools,”’ 
Report of the Survey of the Schools of Chicago, Illinois (Colum- 
bia University, 1932), Vol. I, p. 62. 

1Farley, B., op. cit., p. 59. 

2National Society for the Study of Education, Twenty-ninth 
Yearbook, 1930, p. 127. 
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budget, the pupil senses the significance of ade- 
quate financial planning for the school. High- 
schoo! students in Illinois and elsewhere have 
assisted teachers and boards of education in the 
sale of warrants and coupon books, and in car- 
rying to the community the monetary needs of 
the school. 


Ill. Interpreting the Budget to the Public 

Psychological principles of emphasis, repeti- 
tion and association ought to be observed in 
preparing and presenting to the public the ma- 
terial for publicity. For example, in regard to 
emphasis, the Secondary Survey considers the 
present need for interpretation more insistent 
on the secondary than on the elementary level 
of education. The importance of repetition is 
recognized by the Engelhardts, Reynolds, and 
Moehlman, whose writings have stressed the 
need of a constant procession of publicity. Sym- 
bols, as devices for association, are as old as 
history. In fact, history has been written in 
symbols. In a public-relations program it is 
well to adopt a few symbols: “Because of their 
transcendent, practical importance, no success- 
ful leader has ever been too busy to cultivate 
the symbols which organize his following. . . . 
They conserve unity. . . . Only when symbols 
have done their work is there a handle he [the 
leader] can use to move a crowd.’”® 

The “little red schoolhouse” is not a good 
emblem; it is too impersonal, too far removed 
in history from many modern parents, and too 
suggestive of a cramped education. The symbol 
which moves parents to rally to the support of 
the school is the child. ““The information pre- 
sented to the parent is most effective when ex- 
pressed in terms of the child and the child’s 
needs.”** A child-centered publicity program 
offers many possibilities. It involves dealing 
with organized groups and with individuals. 


Techniques for Informing the Public 


1. Newspaper publicity. The two usual 
newspaper methods are: (1) free articles and 
(2) paid advertising. The significance of read- 
able, interesting articles is granted in most 
quarters. The use of editorials on budgets is 
increasing. 

With the exception of legal notices, advertise- 
ments for which the board of education pays 
are not common. The two types of paid notices 
are: (1) minutes of board meetings containing 
the presentation, adoption, or audit of the 
budget; and (2) notices of public hearings. In 
some cities the law requires publication of the 
budget as adopted; in others the budget sum- 
mary is published when the board minutes are 
printed. The main objection to this type of legal 
notice is that it presents the budget after adop- 
tion. 

The public hearing, required by law in some 
states and communities, is generally preceded 
by a legal notice printed in one or more of the 
newspapers in the county. Most public-hearing 
notices give little information about the budget, 
except to state that it is open for inspection, and 
to designate the time and the place for the 
hearing. Fankhauser suggests that, in addition 
to this perfunctory information, the notice 
should contain the amount of the budget and 
a brief itemized account. A frank and clear 
statement of the needs of the school would also 
be helpful. If the dissemination of budget con- 
tent is the objective, certainly the budget should 
be considered a part of the legal notice. Then 
those persons not inclined to go to the hearing 
may at least know the amount of the budget 
and the main items of expenditure. According 
to Fankhauser’s study, the cost of the hearing 
notice is small, amounting to $321 for the 149 
districts reporting, or about $2.15 for the aver- 
age. The psychological advantage gained by no- 


Lippman, W., op. cit., p. 234. 
*Moehlman, A. B., op. cit., p. 33. 
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tifying the taxpayers that the budget is open 
for inspection is certainly worth this small ex- 
penditure. 

2. Public hearings. Public hearings, at 
which the budget is discussed or is supposed to 
be discussed, do not commonly serve as an 
agency for the spread of fiscal information. 
Very few of the current leading texts on school 
finance refer to legal public hearings on the 
budget. Twente says: “It would seem that the 
value of public hearings would be so patent 
that no board of education could ignore them, 
but only eleven out of the thirty-four cities of 
100,000 or more population have such hearings 
on the budget.”?® 

The actual hearing is often a silent affair. 
Fankhauser®® and De Young?’ found that no 
one, except board members, was in attendance 
at about 90 per cent of such meetings in Ohio. 
Two remarks from schoolmen in Indiana indi- 
cate the ineffectuality of the law in that state: 
“During our history no one has ever appeared 
at these meetings.” 

“Tn eleven years no one has ever appeared 
before the Goshen board on the day the budget 
was advertised for consideration.” Making a 
hearing legal and compulsory does not insure 
its successful functioning. 

As previously mentioned, it is imperative 
that school budgets be worded in simple, in- 
telligible language, if public interest is gen- 
uinely solicited. Simplification of accounting 
procedures is another method of increasing in- 
terest. The public will probably come to hear, 
if what is heard can be understood. A mere 
verbal presentation of budget totals should be 
replaced by a clear-cut discussion of the doc- 
ument, simplified and previously presented 
through the medium of the press. Public hear- 
ings represent an unused but potentially effec- 
tive avenue for actual interpretation of the 
budget. 

3. Copies or summaries of the budget. Defi- 
nite budgetary information can be spread by 
distributing copies or summaries of the instru- 
ment through the mail or other avenues. Out 
of 689 schools, only 164 (24 per cent) follow 
the practice of preparing the budget in quan- 
tities for distribution. A large majority provide 
no more copies than are actually needed for 
official purposes. The permission, explicit or im- 
plied, to view the budget in the school office, 
appears to some administrators an adequate at- 
tempt at informing the taxpayer regarding the 
budget to which he contributes. 

The use made of a few copies may outweigh 
the advantages of quantity production. One 
superintendent in Michigan sends a copy of the 
school budget to the auditors of a large auto- 
mobile manufacturer in that city and asks for 
comments or criticisms. Several cities in New 
York print the budget on the back of tax re- 
ceipts. Besides printing the estimates in news- 
papers, schools often distribute copies at an- 
nual meetings, post copies on the school build- 
ing, or supply them to interested persons. 

4. Research activities. While most schools 
cannot support a bureau of research to collect, 
interpret, and disseminate fiscal data, neverthe- 
less the research function in public relations 
should not be overlooked. Broad, general state- 
ments that school costs have been reduced are 
not so effective as specific cost studies revealing 
definite data. The material presented to the 
public must be inherently sound in argument in 
order to convince citizens.** 


Twente, J. H., Budgetary Procedure for a Local School Sys- 
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%*Fankhauser, H. A., ‘School Budget Hearings in Ohio,” 
Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University, April 1, 
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De Young, C. A., Budgetary Practices in Public School Ad- 
ministration (School of Education, Northwestern University, 
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HAROLD HEATON, CARTOONIST, 
DEAD 
Harold Heaton, the artist who for a number 
of years drew cartoons and other illustrations 
for THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 
died on Sunday, January 21, in New York 
City. Mr. Heaton was a cultured gentleman 
and an artist, who had the rare faculty of ex- 
pressing in graphic form a situation or episode 
in the educational life of the nation. The many 
fine cartoons which he evolved, attest his quali- 
ties as a student and artist. 





HAROLD HEATON 


Harold Heaton was also an actor and a 
dramatist. He was born somewhere in Southern 
Illinois, educated in the St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts, and began his career as a cartoonist 
with the Chicago Tribune, serving for ten years, 
after which he went upon the stage. 

He played with William Gillette in Sherlock 
Holmes and other companies, and traversed 
both America and the British Isles, and then 
returned to newspaper work again, serving for 
five years on the Chicago /nter-Ocean. After 
that, he took to dramatic work again, alter- 
nately acting and writing plays. 

While much of his time in recent years was 
given to the drama, he never lost interest in his 
art. Whether located temporarily in the turmoil 
of a great metropolis, or the quiet of a small 
town, he managed to find an occasional few 
hours to apply his skill with the pen. 

His dramatic sense, coupled with his skill as 
a draftsman enabled him to portray situations 
with exceptional force and clearness. Com- 
plicated facts and circumstances found coérdi- 
nation and order in his mind and were thus re- 
duced to the simple elements, and portrayed in 
graphic manner with a master hand. 

He always manifested an exceptional grasp 
of the conditions that prevail in the educational 
life of the nation. In depicting these, his draw- 
ings were always chaste and refined. Never did 
pen descend to the rude or coarse. The goddess 
of education was always graceful, the school of- 
ficial dignified, the pupil natural. The story was 
always well told. 

In affording a glimpse of his own philosophy 
of human existence, Mr. Heaton once said: “A 
man’s life, it seems to me, is made up really 
not of material circumstances of heredity and 
environment, so much as what he wants to do 
in the brief span between his entrance on the 
stage of life and his exit therefrom, and the 
usually small percentage of actual accomplish- 
ment. Some cheerful philosopher has said, I 
think, that man is judged somewhere on the 
basis of his intentions rather than on the sum 
of his performance. It is a comforting theory. 
I hope it is true.” 





A PROPOSAL to Spread Employment in the Teaching 
Profession by a “Sabbatical Stagger” Plan 


F. W. Hart, Professor of Education, University of California 


It can’t be done. If it could—if every third 
row of teachers could be plowed under, the grave 
problem of oversupply and cumulative overpro- 
duction of teachers would be solved. But it can’t 
be done — it’s against the law. What then can be 
done? Is it necessary to do anything? To the last 
question the answer is inescapably “yes.” If the 
administration of public education is to play its 
just part in the program of the New Deal through 
the extension of employment, something of great 
magnitude must be done. If teachers’ salary sched- 
ules are to be maintained even at the present low 
level, competitive bidding for positions by the 
army of destitute unemployed teachers must be 
stopped. 


Solution of the Teacher Oversupply 
Problem 


Any notion that the problems arising out of 
oversupply and overproduction will solve them- 
selves is as visionary and absurd as our earlier 
adolescent faith in the hiding place of ‘pros- 
perity.” Oversupply and overproduction of teachers 
are with us, not for a day or a decade, but per- 
manently, unless drastic measures are taken. It is 
folly to talk of restricting output. Most of our 
teacher-training institutions are state-supported 
public schools and, therefore, they cannot deny 
admission to those who choose to enter. Further- 
more, the number who choose to enter will con- 
tinue to increase, for opportunity for employment 
in other fields offers no competition. As a matter 
of fact, the dearth of employment in other pro- 
fessional and technical fields is causing vast num- 
bers of college-trained people to seek employment 
as teachers. 

If we can’t plow them under, what can we do? 
The very nature of the teacher’s work is such that 
we can’t resort to the shorter working day, week, 
or year, as in industry, without disrupting the 
pupil’s program of instruction. Employment can- 
not be “staggered,” thus, but there is a way by 
which teacher employment can be “staggered” 
without disrupting the work of the school, and 
at the same time make possible vast improve- 
ment in the work of the public schools, namely, 
“A Sabbatical Stagger.” In the teaching pro- 
fession, sabbatical leave on part pay has long 
been deemed desirable, both for the good of the 
service and for the good of the teacher, but it 
has not been widely used. Now is the time when 
the widespread adoption of a mandatory sab- 
batical-leave plan would serve three most laudable 
ends, namely: (1) provide positions for unem- 
ployed teachers; (2) provide for much needed pro- 
fessional growth and improvement of teachers in 
service; (3) protect the present low-salary sched- 
ules against further reduction from competitive 
bidding by the unemployed, many of whom are 
willing to teach for food and shelter. 


The Sabbatical-Leave Plan 


To the end that such a plan as suggested might 
have the critical consideration of a number of 
prominent educators and laymen through the coun- 
try, the following statement of such a plan was 
submitted to a selected group early in 1933, with 
the request that they express their opinion of the 
desirability of such an undertaking. Seventy-one 
responses were received of which 49 approved the 
proposal without reservation, 8 approved provided 
certain safeguards were assured, and 14 expressed 
disapproval. The plan: 


A Measure to Spread Employment in the Teaching 
Profession Through the Application of a Sys- 
tem of “Sabbatical Staggering” with no 
Increase in the Cost of Education 
This proposal is based on the following considera- 

tion: 

1. WuerEAS, There is a vast number—an ever- 
increasing number — of professionally trained teachers 
in this country for whom there are no positions and 
for whom there is little hope of a position in the 
immediate future—a matter of years probably, and 

2. WHEREAS, The state has a large investment in 


the training of these unemployed teachers that is not 
now paying dividends to the state in the form of 
services anticipated, and 

3. WuerEAS, Unemployment is one of the greatest 
and baffling problems confronting economic recovery 
and social stability, and 

4. WHEREAS, Many of these professionally trained 
teachers are now working at odd jobs that are urgently 
needed by less well-trained members of our society, 
and 

5. Wuereas, If teaching positions were provided for 
those trained as teachers, the jobs they may now be 
filling would be available to others, and 

6. WHEREAS, This oversupply of trained teachers, 
mounting steadily in proportion to demand, desperate 
for employment, constitutes an irresistible force that 
will inevitably and unavoidably, through competitive 
bidding urged on by poverty, drive the salaries of 
regular teachers to destructively low levels, jeopardize 
public education, reduce the purchasing power of the 
million public-school teachers now employed and thus 
hang another millstone around the neck of business 
recovery, and 

7. Wuereas, It is a matter of common knowledge 
that many teachers now employed in the _ public 
schools and receiving salaries in the higher brackets 
of the schedule are in need of further professional 
training or travel and study related to their field of 
teaching or in some cases health and physical upbuild- 
ing, and 

8. WueEREAS, Sabbatical leave on part pay has long 
been deemed a desirable provision both for the good 
of the service and for the good of the teacher, and 

9. WuerEAs, It is the ethical, moral, and patriotic 
duty of every individual and group to do all in their 
power at this time to alleviate suffering and prevent 
despair occasioned by unemployment, 


Be It Therefore Resolved: 


1. That boards of school control throughout the 
nation be empowered by their respective legislatures: 
(1) to grant a half year or a year’s leave of absence 
— sabbatical leave — on half pay to teachers applying 
for the same who have been in the service of the 
state for a period of six years or more and who, on 
such leave, accept the professional direction of the 
governing board; or (2) at their discretion, subject 
to stipulated provisions, may require teachers who 
have been in the service of the state six or more years 
to take such sabbatical leave. 

2. That governing boards be empowered and re- 
quired to employ in the place of teachers on sabbatical 
leaves thus granted, sabbatical substitutes, selecting the 
same from the current army of unemployed teachers, 
at salaries equal to but not exceeding one half of the 
regular salaries of teachers on sabbatical leave. 

It should be observed (1) that the operation of the 
proposal would not increase expenditures for public 
education; (2) that if the proposal made were carried 
into effect throughout the nation, with but a conser- 
vative application of the discretionary power vested 
in boards of control, it is probable that approximately 
100,000 sabbatical substitutes could be placed for the 
ensuing year; (3) that from the sabbatical substitute 
group those who distinguish themselves as teachers 
could be added to the regular staff as vacancies occur; 
(4) that the adoption of the policy proposed would 
tend to stabilize regular teachers’ salaries on a pro- 
fessional plane, improve the regular teachers in service, 
strengthen the morale of the teaching bedy as a whole, 
give hope and courage to the young teachers, and con- 
tribute much to economic and social security in this 
time of great need. 


Suggested Provisions 


Any legislation designed to provide for the spread 
of employment proposed in the foregoing should be 
regarded as emergency legislation and should set up, in 
addition to the general provisions, certain regulatory 
provisions designed to insure equity and justice in its 
administration, both to the state and to the teacher. 
Such regulatory provisions are the following: 

1. Teachers on sabbatical leave 

a) Should be subject to the direction of the 
governing board as to how such leave shall be 
spent; 

b) Shall submit an acceptable plan for approval; 

c) Shall make a report at the end of the sabbat- 
ical leave covering fulfillment of the approved 
plan; 

d) Shall not accept gainful employment during 
sabbatical leave; 

e) Shall be required to return to the district 
one half of all sabbatical pay in case they do 
not return to the service of the district. 
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2. Boards of education granting or 
sabbatical leave under this plan 

a) Shall be required to employ one sabbatical 
substitute for each regular teacher on sabbat- 
ical leave; 

b) Shall give six months notice to teachers re- 
quired to take sabbatical leave; 

c) Shall insure automatic reinstatement of 
teachers to the position and status held when 
leave was taken; 

d) Shall not require teachers to take sabbatical 
leave who can establish to the satisfaction of 
the board that their full salary is necessary 
to the support of dependents. 

3. In certain of the states the operation of the plan 
might be restricted to city school systems or to city 
systems over a stated size. 

Those who disapproved the proposal expressed 
the fear that, in the face of the then intense de- 
mand for retrenchment, boards of education might 
seek to take advantage of the plan, if enacted into 
law, to reduce still further their salary budgets. 

On the other hand, those who expressed ap- 
proval, assuming honest administration, seemed to 
see in the plan far-reaching relief and, at the same 
time, growth and improvement of the teaching 
staff. Selected representative statements from 
well-known educators and laymen are reproduced 
below. 


requiring 


Some Important Commendations 


The sabbatical leave and sabbatical substitute policy 
you suggest would, in my judgment, enable the nation 
materially to soften the dangerous impact of the de- 
pression on its educational system. As things are go- 
ing, we are not only destroying the spirit of the older 
employed teachers, but are drying up the springs of 
teaching genius for the next generation. 

I am thoroughly in accord with your effort to 
secure authorization for this policy. — GLENN FRANK, 
President, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 


Heartily approve plan submitted March 25. Faculty 
here will codperate. (A telegram) —Joun A, Sexson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, California. 


Heartily in accord with proposed sabbatical-leave 
plan making possible employment of sabbatical sub- 
stitutes. Should prove at least a partial solution for 
present serious teacher unemployment problem. Trust 
that many states will appreciate necessity for adoption 
of principle involved in your suggestion. — Franx A. 
BovELLe, Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Strongly endorse proposal to memorialize President 
United States to appeal to legislators to take steps 
through legislation to establish the principle of 
sabbatical leave seventh year half pay with substitute 
employed to carry load for vear on half salary regular 
teacher. The plan seems sensible. (A _ telegram) — 
Frank C. Tovuton, Vice-President University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 

Your recent proposal regarding sabbatical substi- 
tutes sounds entirely practical. Am happy to endorse 
it. (A telegram) — Wittarp W. Beatty, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Bronxville, New York. 


I approve your statement regarding sabbatical year. 
(A telegram) —Epwarp D. Roserts, Superintendent 
of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Heartily approve suggestions contained in your letter 
March twenty-five. You are at liberty to quote me. 
(A telegram) — FrepericK M. Hunter, President, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


I have read with care the enclosure which you sent 
in your letter of March 27th dealing with solving the 
problem of an oversupply of trained teachers. Your 
suggestions appeal to me very much. After having 
read the suggestion a second time I can give my 
approval to the set-up.—Simwney B. Harr, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. 

Your proposed solution to the oversupply of trained 
teachers is a most advanced thought. It is certainly 
worthy of serious thought and consideration. —E. J. 
HoweEnstTINneE, President, Association of Boards of 
Education of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 


In response to your request, I have studied with 
great interest your plan for relieving the oversupply 
of trained teachers and at the same time assisting 
teachers who are now employed to improve their pro- 
fessional training for their tasks. 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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The Federal Public Works program including 
both Federal and non-Federal projects has had 
many indorsements by federal, state, and munici- 
pal officials. It seems probable that the present 
Congress will make a new appropriation to extend 
the program. Although schools have received some 
aid from the Public Works Fund for building con- 
struction, there is still much need for new build- 
ings in the various states. When a new public- 
works fund is appropriated, a part of it should be 
specifically allotted to school-building construc- 
tion. There seems to be ample reason to justify 
this statement. The idea of specific allotments is 
not new, as some part of the $3,300,000,000 public- 
works fund was set aside for specific types of 
projects that were of national importance. Educa- 
tion, too, is of national importance, and a well- 
planned program of school-building construction 
would aid in unemployment relief in villages and 
rural areas which are not reached by many other 
types of construction projects. There is a great 
need for new school-building construction. Many 
states and districts are not financially able to pro- 
vide the needed school building facilities. 


Schools of National Importance 


While the public schools are legally state insti- 
tutions, they are of national importance. If, at any 
time the various states are not able to provide the 
needed educational facilities, it seems wise for the 
Federal Government to give aid. 

Some types of federal and municipal construc- 
tion projects do not provide sufficient unemploy- 
ment relief in many of the smaller towns and in 
the rural areas, but a national program of school- 
building rehabilitation may provide work relief in 
practically every county in the United States. 

A study of the records of the state relief office! 
for Missouri, which may be considered typical, 
shows that unemployment is state wide. When a 
tabulation was made of the applications for fed- 
eral aid on new school buildings, it was found that, 
almost without exception, the applications came 
from counties where there was much need for un- 
employment relief. Table I shows the number of 
unemployed in the county where the proposed 
projects are located. Since Missouri has a district 
system of school control, applications from each 
county were combined to give a better comparison 
with the state relief office records of the registered 
unemployed. 





TABLE I 
County Applications Registered 
: For Federal Aid Unemployed 
Ms aye Coren oe eae $ 29,714.00 883 
re eee reer ere 238,400.00 2,546 
ee 150,000.00 2,922 
er eis tr 3,000.00 1,336 
SEP e rer ere 14,032.00 2,441 
Se ore 91,546.00 3,618 
a eee tree rarest 67,800.00 1,070 
RS ere 5.000.00 256 
orgs oan ee aAbues 59,793.00 867 
Henry 51,000.00 603 
MEE c05J4.4 3 Sh DA Rae ea 64,000.00 436 
SS 5555 Oo AGN owes eEe SUS 129,690.53 5,939 
DS 5 5 6 ccs ONS 12,500.00 1,391 
| eee ree err re 7,479.37 2,107 
ME Sear cece haa cen Vere devs 58,400.00 2,500 
RN 5\5 5 visr-d:2 4.0 d Ealalas aan es 49,930.85 1,846 
ME A here Jy aha aeketees- ae 33,188.00 1,539 
Montgomery ............ 6,000.00 307 
ee one eee 34,681.00 657 
ME Bi eive dickitc sina Nata ees 36,800.00 1,404 
NOS a ocd da hed neha els 37,100.00 1,108 
NSS aE ETRE RS Ne este tye 68.900.06 585 
Eee ee ie ne mee 87,000.00 1.404 
ats bi < again Meee ar 36.916.32 1,288 
Randolph Shave wile wens a het 11,080.00 1,829 
Wee MOOD ole. 5 S006 Cel ee8 24,300.00 3,600 
ae MUNN. gy bd. cas sidiss ae 29,500.00 1,732 
Scotland ..... 12,185.00 575 
MSS eee ree 10.000.00 aaue 
ER a ees 31,922.16 618 
Warren .... 18,800.00 517 
Wayne ....... 52,317.00 1,200 
Webster .... . 30,750.00 815 
WOE cocso5 24 71,174.55 875 
Jackson County 289,646.00 §.732 
MOND GU oricibaes aires 2,000,000.00 21,752 
I Perlite Gb shore ies bal dear 60,029.36 5,929 
Cole Peke wesw ks “a ; 283,500.00 2,372 
a eee re rn 1.598.792.37 9,779 
ee WO BO goed csaceeess 1,999,250.00 32.627 





_ While the applications for aid on school-build- 
ing construction have not come from each county 
in the state, there is a need for new buildings as 


_ 'Records of Missouri State Relief Director, Jefferson City, Mo., 
for number of registered unemployed, December, 1933. 


Federal Aid for a School Rehousing Program 


N. E. Viles, State Department of Education, Jefferson City, Mo. 


well as a need for unemployment relief in each 
county. With a proper inducement on the part of 
the federal and state governments the various dis- 
tricts may be encouraged to build now, thus caring 
in part for both needs. 


Need for School-Building Construction 


An increase in the total number of pupils at- 
tending school together with the increased holding 
power of the schools has added to the difficulty in 
housing the schools in the existing plants. In- 
creased use of the school building as a community 
center has helped to bring out the inadequacies of 
our present housing facilities. The housing short- 
age is more acute due to the fact that little new 
school-building-construction work has been done 
during the past few years. Not only has there been 
little construction work, but there has not been 
sufficient repair and maintenance work done to 
preserve the buildings to the maximum of their 
usefulness. 

Many of the school buildings now in use are 
obsolete, others are in a dilapidated state. The 
work of school-building construction cannot be 
long delayed without seriously impairing the work 
of education. Some of the buildings now in use 
should be replaced with new structures at once, 
others should be rehabilitated immediately so that 
they may be continued in use for a number of 
years. Many of the existing buildings need re- 
modeling, others need a complete renovation to 
make them usable. 

The average value of public-school buildings, 
sites, and equipment? in the United States for each 
pupil in average daily attendance in 1929-1930 
was $292, and we have reason to believe that the 
average is less now due to depreciation and to 
changing price values. At the time this report was 
made there was one state in which the average 
value of all public-school buildings was less than 
$100 per pupil in ADA. In five different states the 
average value of school buildings per pupil in 
ADA was between $150 and $200. In each of six 
other states the average value of all buildings per 
pupil in ADA was between $200 and $250. In the 
six states where the average building value was less 
than $200 per pupil in ADA over six million pupils 
were in attendance for the year.* Of course, not 
all pupils in these states attended school in build- 
ings that were worth less than $200 per pupil. On 
the other hand, not all pupils in the states where 
the average building value was more than $250 
per pupil in ADA were able to attend school in 
buildings that were worth more than $250 or 
even $200 per pupil. There seems to be as much or 
more inequality within most of the states as there 
is between states. 

The public-school buildings in Missouri had in 
1929-30, an average value of a little more than 
$250 per pupil in ADA,* yet there was a great 
range of values within the state. In this state there 
were 163,000 pupils attending school in buildings 
worth less than $100 per pupil in ADA, while at 
least 221,000 pupils attended school in buildings 
worth less than $150 per pupil, and a total of 
288,000 pupils attended school in buildings worth 
less than $200 per pupil in ADA during the school 
year 1929-30. 


Inability to Pay for Needed Construction 


Although the figures given above indicate that 
there is need of better schoolhousing, the districts 
or the states are not able in many instances to 
provide needed facilities. The ability of a school 
district to construct buildings depends in a great 
measure on the ability to vote bonds, the bonded 
debt, the bonding capacity that is unbounded, the 
value of the building now in use, the state and 
district restrictions on debt payment each year, 
and the effect that the debt payments each year 
will have upon the raising of revenue for the pur- 
pose of operating the schools. 


“Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-1930, p. 59. 

‘Op. cit.. pp. 51 and $9, 

‘Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-1930. pp. 51 and 59. 

‘Adapted from “A State Program of Equalizing School Build- 
ing Costs in Missouri’’ (N. E. Viles), 1932. 
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Due to the various methods of assessing prop- 
erty for taxing purposes, the assessed valuation 
back of each child is not a good comparative in- 
dex of the ability to vote bonds for the districts 
in the various states. However, when we multiply 
the assessed valuation back of each child by the 
legal bonding rate, we do get the average amount 
(in dollars) that may be raised per pupil in ADA 
by a bond vote in each state. This computation 
shows that in two of the states less than $100 per 
pupil in ADA could be raised for construction 
purposes, even if there were no existing bonded 
debt. In four other states less than $150 per 
pupil could be raised, while in each of five other 
states less than $250 per pupil in ADA, and in six 
others less than $200 could be raised even if no 
bonds were outstanding. 

The figures above were given by states. By re- 
ferring to Missouri again, we get something of the 
picture of inability to pay on the part of some 
districts within the state. In Missouri, 7,700 pupils 
attended school in districts where not over $50 
per pupil could be raised for new buildings if there 
were no bonded debt and if the district voted to 
the limit of its legal bonding capacity. A total 
of 110,000 pupils attended school in districts 
where less than $150 per pupil in ADA could be 
raised by a bond vote; 163,000 in districts where 
less than $200 per pupil could be raised, and a 
total of 278,000 pupils attended school in districts 
where less than $250 per pupil in ADA could be 
raised by a bond vote under the same conditions. 
It seems worth while to note here that the legal 
bonding limit in Missouri is 5 per cent of the 
assessed valuation, which is about an average for 
all states. While many districts cannot provide 
adequate facilities, there are districts in the state 
where over $500 per pupil in ADA may be voted 
for school-building construction, provided there are 
no outstanding bonds. 


The Existing Bonded Debt 


The picture is even more discouraging when we 
consider only the free bonding capacity; i.e., the 
bonding capacity that is unbonded. In each of four 
states the free bonding capacity is on the average 
less than $50 per pupil in ADA; in each of five 
other states it is less than $100 per pupil. In seven 
others it is less than $150 per pupil. In three 
others it is less than $200 per pupil and in four 
others it is less than $250 per pupil. Thus in 23 
states the free bonding capacity for school-build- 
ing construction is on the average less than $250 
per pupil in ADA.® 

To determine the total value of the school 
buildings that could be provided if the districts 
voted up the legal bonding limit, we should need 
to know the value of the existing buildings and 
the amount that could be salvaged from the old 
buildings when new structures are erected. In view 
of the fact that values placed on the buildings are 
often only estimates that do not consider all fac- 
tors involved in true values, and that estimates of 
salvage value (where old buildings would be razed) 
are not available, it seems almost impossible to 
determine these values. 


Relation of Debt Service to Current 
Expenses 


A study of the amount of money that must be 
raised each year indicates that in many states the 
debt payments may be handicapping the districts 
in their efforts to raise money for current ex- 
penses other than for debt service. It should be 
realized that the figures given here are for only 
one year, and that figures for a five-year period 
might alter the average to some extent. We shall 
not attempt to state here what relation the cost 
of debt service should bear to current expenses. 
It does seem that where the debt service for the 
year is costing 73 per cent as much as all current 
expenses other than debt service, as was true in 
one state in 1929-30, that the debt burden may 
be injurious to the school program. In nine other 
states the debt service was over 20 per cent of 


“Due to the inability to get all information needed, ten states 
were omitted from this tabulation. 
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the current expenses. In seven other states the 
debt service was from 15 to 20 per cent as much 
as the current expenses. In 15 other states the debt 
service was from 10 to 15 per cent of the current 
expenses. A total of 32 states seem to have spent 
in 1929-30 for debt service an amount equal to 
more than 10 per cent of the amount spent for 
current expenses other than debt service.? 


Federal Aid Is Needed 


The figures given indicate that many school dis- 
tricts do not have and are not able to provide 
needed plant facilities. The fact that some of the 
states that do not have adequate buildings are 
burdened with bonded debts seems to justify that 
statement previously made, that more federal aid 
should be granted to school districts for plant 
construction. State Superintendent Lee has stated :* 

“On behalf of the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of Education, 
1 desire to offer the following suggestions in re- 
gard to the proposed extension of the ‘Public 
Works Program’ which, according to press reports, 
will be presented to the next session of Congress: 

That a definite federal allotment be set aside for a 
“National School Housing Program” on the following 
terms and conditions: 

1. That a federal appropriation for a “National 
School Housing Program” be made available under 
the same federal supervision, terms, and conditions 
specified for the General Public Works program. 

2. That a definite percentage of this appropriation 
be made available for building school buildings in 
cities, towns, and villages, having less than 10,000 
population and in rural communities. 

3. That the appropriation for the program be $2.50 
per capita, same to be appropriated to the various 
states on a per capita basis. 

It is desirable to have some federal aid for 
school-building construction. Regardless of the 
amount of money that may be appropriated by 
Congress for a continuation of the public works 
program, a part of it should be allocated to school- 
building construction. If possible, this money 
should be distributed on some basis that shows 
recognition of the need for better housing, the in- 
ability of the local unit to provide adequate hous- 
ing facilities, and the need for the relief of un- 
employment. If possible, an index number giving 
weight to each of these factors should be de- 
veloped. If no such plan of distribution is de- 
veloped, the plan suggested by the Chairman of 
the National Council of State Superintendents and 
Commissioners, to ask that an allotment of $2.50 
per inhabitant, of public works money for school- 
building construction may well be followed. The 
amount of aid recommended under this plan would 
permit the schools in the various states to erect 
many needed buildings and to remodel some of the 
existing buildings. 


Aid Plans Should Be Attractive to Weak 


Districts 


A partially completed tabulation of the requests 
for school-building aid that have been filed with 
the Public Works Administrator, seems to indi- 


7Debt service here refers only to payment of interest and the 
redemption of bonds. The amount may have been larger if we 
had included the amount set aside as a sinking fund. 

8Charles A. Lee, State Superintendent of Schools of Missouri, 
in a letter to Secretary Ickes. 
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The real test of our wealth is how we would 
get on if all our mortgages, stocks, bonds, 
bank accounts, and insurance policies were 
wiped out. Have we ourselves the character, 
the health, and the ability to start over again 
and earn an honest living, or have we children 
or grandchildren who, without any help from 
us or our security, have the character, health, 
and ability to support us. If so, we are safe 
but not otherwise. This means that the real 
test of our wealth is the number of children 
and grandchildren who are God-fearing, 
healthy, and well educated. — Roger Babson. 
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cate that the urban centers and the towns imme- 
diately adjacent have applied for federal aid for 
school buildings more freely than have the small 
towns and the rural districts. Of the total amount 
requested for building aid by Missouri schools, at 
least five eighths has been asked for by the larger 
cities and the suburban areas adjacent to these 
cities. However, the need for buildings is probably 
greater, and the ability to pay for improvements 
less, in the smail town and rural areas than in the 
urban centers. 

Several factors may have prevented the small 
town and rural districts, that needed buildings, 
from making application for federal aid from the 
three billion dollar Public Works fund. Some of 
them were a lack of free bonding capacity, and a 
general reluctance to assume any added debt obli- 
gations at a time when personal incomes were ‘low. 
The fact that the wage scale under federal aid is 
higher than that usually paid in many small town 
and rural communities, and that a considerable part 
of the grant may be consumed in increased labor 
costs, may have made the federal loan and grant 
less attractive to school officials in these com- 
munities. 

It does seem advisable to develop a plan that 
will make the federal aid more attractive to smaller 
school districts. In order to be attractive the 
grant should enable the districts to provide a sub- 
stantial increase in housing facilities above those 
that might be provided with district funds without 
the grant. There is unemployment in these dis- 
tricts; there is a need for buildings. If employment 
can be created in these communities it will help 
prevent a rapid increase of the centralization of 
labor in urban centers. If it is not advisable to 
adapt the wage scale to conditions in the various 
communities, it may be possible to make the 
federal aid more attractive by varying the amount 
of the grant to meet local conditions. The various 
states might arrange to supplement the federal 
grants in order to enable weak districts to pro- 
vide adequate facilities. 


Supervision of Federal-Grant Projects 


So far as the writer can learn, the State Public 
Works Administrators have codperated fully with 
the school officials in receiving and approving 
school-building projects. This codperation should 
be continued. All applications should be approved 
by the proper official in the state departments of 
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education before being submitted to the State Pub- 
lic Works Administrator. This state approval 
should be made only after due consideration of 
the need for the project, the adaptability of the 
proposed plan to meet the needs of the school, 
the ability of the district to finance the project, 
and the ability of the district to provide the neces- 
sary funds to finance the school program after the 
building is erected. The state departments of edu- 
cation should approve the final plans and specifi- 
cations before contracts are let for construction. 
If possible, these departments should also provide 
some supervision during the period of construction. 


Civil Works Fund Allotment 


It seems evident at this time that another ap- 
propriation for unemployment relief through the 
Civil Works Act will be needed before the mass of 
unemployed men can be put to work through the 
Public Works program. If and when an appropria- 
tion is made to carry on the Civil Works program, 
a certain per cent of the money should be allotted 
to the various states to be used in repairing and 
remodeling of the school buildings of the state. 
Many of the school districts cannot afford to 
spend money to keep the physical plant in good 
condition. In some instances grounds have not 
been cared for and little attention has been given 
to repairwork for a number of years. 

There are many reasons why a specific allot- 
ment of Civil Works money should be made for 
school repairwork. Repairwork done now on many 
school buildings will aid in extending their period 
of usefulness several years. Many school districts 
cannot provide money for needed repairs out of 
the current revenues. School repair and renovation 
work would provide labor for unemployed men and 
women near their homes in all parts of the coun- 
try. The making of a specific allotment would help 
insure the distribution of labor to those schools 
that have a greater need for repair and renova- 
tion. 

Some states have, through the state departments 
and the local officials, worked out a three-point pro- 
gram of school buildings and ground improve- 
ment that could be carried to completion with the 
CWA labor suggested above. These programs in- 
clude: 

1. Work on school grounds, such as leveling, 
filling of ditches, building retaining walls. sodding, 
and landscaping. 

2. Improvement of sanitary and safety features: 
such as the installation of water systems, building 
septic tanks, laying sewers, the installing of sprink- 
ler systems, fire-alarm systems, and fire escapes. 

3. Remodeling, repairs, and renovation, such as 
painting, repairing of desks, roofs, and plastering, 
reflooring, painting of masonry; improving the 
lighting of classrooms; remodeling; and making 
minor additions. 

If and when a new appropriation is made for 
Civil Works projects, $100,000,000 to $150,000,- 
000 should be set aside for work on school prop- 
erty. The details of planning, approving, and super- 
vising this work should be in the hands of school 
officials. The state departments of education and 
the state directors of the Civil Works programs, 
should codperate in the distribution of this fund 
within each state. The state director may make 
allotments to the various counties on the basis of 
the need for employment, and should make all 
disbursements with the approval of the chief state 
school official. All distribution of labor to the 
various school projects within the several coun- 
ties should be controlled and approved by the 
county school officials and the state department 
of education. 


AN EMERGENCY WORKS SCHOOL 
A. J. Mitchell, Nogales, Arizona 


The city of Nogales, Ariz., is enjoying the service of 
a five-room elementary school to house an overflow 
of students in grades one to six, inclusive. The build- 
ing was erected with monies accumulated in the build- 
ing-fund reserve by the board of education. All the 
men, except the skilled carpenters, employed in the 
erection of the building were men without work and 
dependent upon the community for support. Funds 
for all of this labor were obtained with R.F.C, help. 
The building is modern, complete, well built, with 
first-class materials and good workmanship through- 
out. 
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The Superintendency and Educational 
Leadership’ 


Homer C. Lucas, Columbus, Ohio 


Webster says that a leader is, “one who goes 
before to show the way; one who precedes and is 
followed by others in conduct, opinion, or under- 
taking; the front or foremost person in a file or 
advancing body.” Our immediate question is, 
What does the parent, citizen, and taxpayer ex- 
pect in leadership from the man who goes before, 
to show the educational way — from the man who 
precedes and is followed by others (educationally ) 
in conduct, opinion, or undertaking — what does 
he expect from the man who is the front or fore- 
most person in the advancing educational body? 


Is the Superintendent an Able Leader? 


Does the superintendent of schools choose able 
subordinates? Will my child be taught each year 
by teachers who have the inspiring personality, 
the human understanding, the factual and the pro- 
fessional training to give my child as well-rounded 
gnd complete development of his personality as 
possible? In other words, do my children come in 
contact with capable and inspiring personalities? 

Has the superintendent seen to it that my child 
has a pleasant and attractive place in which to 
work, and that he is provided with the best and 
most efficient equipment that can be obtained? I 
am saying only what each individual parent would 
say when I repeat — “the best is none too good 
for my child.” 

Has the superintendent seen to it that well- 
organized courses of study have been worked out 
with definite objectives which, when followed, will 
develop my child with a mastery of certain well- 
defined desirable habits and skills, a background 
of information for certain desirable attitudes, and 
a development of certain desirable personality and 
character traits? Has adequate provision been 
made for the child of limited ability, and the child 
with large capacity, as well as for the child of 
average ability? I want my child to achieve a 
realization of his full capacity whatever that 
capacity may be. 

Has the superintendent provided for a constant 
and continuous study of possible improvements in 
the course of study, in the methods of instruction, 
in materials available; in fact, a continuous study 
of the entire school system with an idea of pos- 
sible improvements even in unsuspected places? 

Does the school make provision for an all-round 
development of my child with a view to as com- 
plete an enrichment of life as possible? 

Has the superintendent delegated authority to 
subordinates and fixed responsibility upon them so 
that he can have time to reflect on policies, sur- 
vey conditions, and consider programs? The diffi- 
culty is that the superintendency is a job too com- 
plicated for any one man to handle. It carries 
large responsibilities and very heavy burdens. Con- 
sequently, the superintendent should avoid un- 
necessary routine by giving subordinates definite 
responsibility and authority, and he should win 
loyalty by permitting these subordinates to find 
self-expression and commendation for work well 
done. The taxpayer wants the “front” man in the 
advancing educational body to have time to see 
where he is leading his hosts. 

Has the superintendent provided for a salary 
schedule for teachers which will permit them to 
work free from financial worries so that their best 
eflorts can be devoted to their work without dis- 
tractions of any sort? Does the schedule provide 
lor promotions on the basis of training, experience, 
and work well done? Does the superintendent have 
a definite program for stimulating the protes- 
sional growth of teachers and for helping them 
keep alert to new and worthy educational develop- 
ments? 

Preparation of a Program 


In his relationship with his board of education 
does he launch a program at the proper time, and 
is he ready to support his position with statistical 
and objective data? Does he have the personality, 

‘A paper read _ before 
Ohio, November 13, 1933. 


the Schoolmasters’ Club, Cincinnati, 


courage, and tact to lead and inspire others? Does 
he realize that Rome was not built in a day and 
that it takes a long time to achieve reforms that 
are lasting? “Make haste slowly” is a fundamental 
rule for true progress. If defeated in his recom- 
mendations, does he take that defeat cheerfully, 
and is he so sure of his faith that he can afford to 
set about to find some other way of achieving the 
desirable educational objective? It is said that 
President Eliot never failed to turn what seemed 
like a defeat of some policy into a victory at some 
later opportune time. The elder Dean Russell is 
supposed to have had unanimous approval of his 
recommendations to his faculty with never a dis- 
senting vote in 25 years! This is leadership! 

Is the superintendent a business man? Is he a 
good steward of the money that is put in his 
hands? In times of financial stress, can he work 
out economies which are felt to as small a degree 
as possible by the child in the quality of instruc- 
tion he receives? In the matter of budgets, can 
the superintendent lead the politicians and _ busi- 
ness men to see that the schools which my child 
attends are properly financed? This is probably 
the superintendent’s most difficult problem. 


Superintendent’s Relations With His 
Community 


In his relations with the community, does he 
strive to influence and direct the educational senti- 
ments of the whole community in keeping with 
the objectives of the schools? Does he have pub- 
lic and private conferences with leading citizens, 
frequent interviews with the press, and through 
various clubs, churches, and various organizations 
of parents does he make sure that the community 
understands what he is trying to do? Is he mak- 
ing sure that the community keeps itself informed 
and in sympathy with his policies? Does he have 
strong ideals of service, and a realization that his 
opportunity for service extends over the entire 
community? While stimulating the best efforts of 
both staff and pupils, does he pursue the larger 
aim of elevating all of the people? 


The Ideal School 

Perhaps you think my picture is a bit idealistic, 
and so it is—all of us who are parents want our 
children in an ideal school, with ideal staff, ideal 
curriculum, and ideal environment, and we are 
willing to pay for it, too! As evidence, I refer you 
to a survey made recently by representative citi- 
zens and taxpayers in Baltimore. A large com- 
mittee of citizens was appointed with eleven sub- 
committees to study some of the following aspects 
of the Baltimore schools: art, home economics, 
music, industrial and vocational education, health 
and physical education, statistics, measurements, 
and research, business department, special educa- 
tion, colored schools, elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools. After the work of the sub- 
committees was finished, a reviewing committee 
of citizens was appointed to make a general sum- 
mary of conclusions. What did these taxpayers 
say? We find the following: 

The school affairs of Baltimore are being well and 
intelligently administered and without waste. 

The administration and operation of the schools 
have been brought to a high state of efficiency. 

An excessive amount is not being paid for supervis- 
ors and assistants who exercise direction over the work 
of the teachers by whom the teaching is done. The 
committee finds this department has been cut too far 
in carrying out reductions, There should be an ade- 
quate number of higher officials charged with the 
work of codrdinating the work of the difierent 
teachers, supervising promotions and transfers, and 
collecting needed data. 

The common idea that “frills” should be eliminated 
was given special study. Each subcommittee agrees 
that art, music, and allied subjects are a necessary 
part of public-school education and the cost is a 
small part of the total expense. They point out that if 
the subject should be eliminated, teachers would still 
be needed; and they discovered that the so-called frill 
subjects had not prospered at the expense of the so- 
called fundamental subjects. 
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They found that, while a considerable cut had been 
made in supplies and maintenance, the idea of such 
cutting was discouraged, because it meant the meeting 
of more serious problems later because of the “de- 
ferred” maintenance. 

The citizens committees found that the reason for 
the doubled expense of the school since 1920 was due 
to increased compensation of teachers and to increased 
enrollments, particularly in the higher and more costly 
years of school. The committee held the view that the 
prevailing class size of 44 pupils is too high, — that 
salaries are already as low as they can be and main- 
tain the efficiency of the schools; that if a further re- 
duction seems necessary, it should be preceded by a 
survey of all of the salaries in the different municipal 
departments, so that the schools should not be singled 
out for drastic reductions when it is only one of 
several municipal departments. 

We believe you will agree that these committees 
of representative citizens in Baltimore were con- 
cerned primarily with the efficiency of the educa- 
tion of their children. Such parents are not con- 
fined to the geographical boundaries of the city 
of Baltimore! 


Qualifications for Leadership 

What qualifications for leadership does the citi- 
zen and taxpayer want in a superintendent of 
schools? He wants a man who has the courage to 
fight for his principles and the diplomatic resource- 
fulness to convince others that he is right. He 
must have the sincerity, integrity, honesty, and 
idealism to see that every decision measures up 
to what he believes to be the right decision, and 
at the same time be open-minded. He should have 
sympathetic understanding and insight into other 
people’s problems, and at the same time have an 
understanding of the motives, ambitions, and 
aspirations of others. He must be a constant and 
active student, with an aggressive and insatiable 
type of mind, which is ceaselessly on the lookout 
for helpful ideas. He should have great vigor of 
mind and body. He must be able and willing to 
take the blame for everything that goes wrong and 
be convincing in his replies to criticism, lest his 
explanation be considered as an attempt at abso- 
lution. He must be deliberate, sure of purpose, 
and be guided by definite goals. He should be 
friendly, courteous, pleasing, but forceful in speech 
and manner. He must be willing to pay the price 
of unremitting and ceaseless toil. He should de- 
velop a program or policy and have ideas, which, 
right or wrong, seem right to us. He should have 
the imagination and vision to discover new fields 
of opportunity and be able to choose capable men 
and women to realize upon these opportunities. 
Such men, we believe, are leaders. 


A SUCCESSFUL PAY-AS-YOU-GO 
PLAN IN ST. LOUIS 


Commendation has been given to the financial 
policies of the board of education of St. Louis, 
Missouri, in a service report recently issued by 
Dun & Bradstreet. The report cites the advantages 
of the pay-as-you-go system followed in the St. 
Louis schools. 

According to the report, the financial manage- 
ment of the board of education deserves special 
attention. The peak of expenditures amounting to 
$15,202,796, was reached in the fiscal year 1930-31. 
The expenditures for 1932-33 were one-third less, 
and while the current year’s appropriations are 
slightly higher, they are still 32.8 per cent below 
the 1930-31 level. 

It should be noted that the operating deficits 
were sustained in 1930-31 and in 1931-32. The 
current deficits, however, did not result in a 
deficit in the board’s operating fund, because of 
the cash surplus accumulated in previous years. 
The surplus remaining on July 1, 1932, was $2,- 
398,432, and was the result of economies in 1932- 
33, in which the income exceeded the disburse- 
ments and augmented the balance. 

The current deficits, it was brought out, resulted 
from capital outlays of the two previous years 
amounting to $4,137,794. The last bonds were 
issued by the board in 1919, and since that time 
all capital outlays have been provided from cur- 
rent revenues. The operation of the pay-as-you-go 
plan has been entirely successful, and has resulted 
in a desirable flexibility of the budget as repre- 
sented by the cost trend for the period from 1930- 
31 to 1932-33. 

Dr. David C. Todd is president of the board of 
education, and Dr. Henry J. Gerling is superin- 

tendent of schools. 
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A New-Type COMMENCEMENT 


The high school at Reading, Pennsylvania, has 
held commencement pageants semiannually for the 
past four years. These pageants have been at- 
tended on an average by 6,000 people each semes- 
ter at the commencement season. 

In describing these pageants, Mr. Wm. L. Fink, 
director, recently told a radio audience: “In the 
new type of commencement, as practiced in the 
Reading High School, the students have a part in 
the program. At the beginning of the semester, 
the students who are members of the group to be 
graduated assemble to choose the theme of the 
graduation pageant. Each 12A homeroom elects a 
representative to serve on the pageant committee. 
This group which meets with the director, pre- 
pares a questionnaire, which each member of the 
class is expected to fill out. The questionnaire in- 
dicates the student’s preference in respect to the 
part he is to play in the final production. He may 
choose to be a member of the chorus, to play in 
the orchestra, to have a speaking part, or to take 
part in the gymnastic activities for boys and girls. 
In choosing a person for the pageant, care is taken 
to respect his wishes. A pupil is never required 
to participate in a pageant activity against his 
will, a policy which makes for individual interest 
and satisfaction. 

“The student committee functions also in con- 
ducting try-outs for speaking parts. Guided by the 
results of the competition, the committee selects 
the members of the class for various parts in the 
pageant. The selection of characters for the vari- 
ous episodes is, therefore, a procedure reflecting 
not an arbitrary decision on the part of the direc- 
tor, but a democratic selection on the part of the 
group. 

“The real preparation for the pageant begins 
with the development of the theme by the English 
department. The music department prepares the 
music, the art students design the scenery, and the 
various school shops construct the scenery and 
properties designed by the art groups. Members 
of the dramatic department make the costumes 
for the pageant. The group is also assisted by the 


sewing classes of the school. The orchestra during 
its regular practice period prepares the music, 
while the chorus practices the vocal numbers. 

“One of the advantages of the new type of com- 
mencement is the fact that it offers definite moti- 
vation for work in a number of departments. It 
unifies the school in a common project. During 
the present year, the senior class and a hundred 
members of the faculty codperated in a common 
undertaking. Pupils and teachers gave their serv- 
ices freely, thinking only of the end to be achieved. 

“The new type of commencement is valuable, 
further, in the fact that it impresses great truths 
concretely. In the current year’s pageant, The 
Torch, the pupils showed in a definite picture, 
mankind striving for the fire of truth. Twelve 
furies, representing these factors, tried to prevent 
man’s progress toward his goal. Then followed four 
episodes, showing how primitive man learned to 
write, how the Egyptians applied abstract knowl- 
edge to practical problems, how science triumphed 
over error, and how, finally, the ideal of the peo- 
ple’s school was realized. 

“In the preparation of the pageants, certain 
ideals have been kept in mind. First, an effort was 
made to offer instructive presentations by pictur- 
ing conditions authentically. Each pageant is a 
definite educational dramatization and deals with 
facts as they really occurred. The major aim is 
to make the exercises impressive. No efforts have 
been spared for attaining beauty of scenery, cos- 
tume, and lighting effects. The purpose is to make 
the pageants distinctly impressive in the sense that 
they leave the faculty, the class, and the audience 
with an eternal verity. 

“The new type of commencement is valuable, 
because it provides an opportunity for participa- 
tion on the part of the members of the class, 
challenges pupil initiative, creates definite transfer 
values in life, unifies the school, and presents 
great truths concretely. Moreover, it binds to- 
gether the school units into a common undertak- 
ing.” 


Public Relations and the School Board? 


Ralph Dennis, Ph. D. 


When, a few weeks ago, Dean Stout asked me to 
prepare and present a paper on the subject, Func- 
tions and Program of a Board of Education in 
Promoting Satisfactory Public Relations, 1 said to 
myself, “What a delightful compliment!” Now I 
am not so sure. 

Although I have been a school-board member 
for a.most a dozen years, I have done more read- 
ing in the past three weeks about the duties of 
school boards than in all my previous existence. 
I have given myself a course in education just as 
1 am leaving the board, a course I should have 
taken when I first entered upon my duties. 
~ Really it is rather foolish for me to try to say 
anything about school boards and any phase of 
their job, for I believe that a good board member 
needs only one rule, one motto, and that com- 
mandment I can state completely in ten words — 
it is this: “Hire the right man as superintendent, 
and back him up.” 

And right here I should probably sit down, my 
speech made. I am well aware that that is a good 
place to stop, but like so many speakers I shall 
go on — and on! 

I might lay down the dictum that board mem- 
bers should stick to the fixing of policies, should 
keep hands off in matters of administration. But I 
won't. There is plenty of printed wisdom on that 
subject. 

I might mention the personal qualifications of a 
good board member, but I won’t. Somebody here 
may pop up and ask, “How were you elected?” 

Or, I might talk on the subject given me, might 


‘Extracts from a paper read by Dr. Dennis, dean of the 
School of Speech, Northwestern University, and member of the 
school board of Evanston, Ill., at a conference on ‘‘The School 
and Its Relations,’’ November 11, 1933. 


discuss — let me repeat it, as I am sure you have 
forgotten it—‘‘The functions and program of a 
board of education in promoting satisfactory pub- 
lic relationships.” 

(That is a mouth-filling, mind-numbing, com- 
bination of words, isn’t it! I become dizzy every 
time I read it.) Well, just to test myself, let’s see 
if I can. 

Rule I. “If you would have a fair amount of 
peace in your community, keep an open set of 
books, an open budget, an open set of board min- 
utes; hide nothing.” ‘Lhis is the first plank in a 
platform of peace, pacification, persuasion. 

Rule II. “If the public will not come to you 
to get this information (and the public won’t) then 
take this information to the public.” 

Rule III. “Digest and predigest the informa- 
tion, reduce it to the form of pleasant pink pills, 
before you present it to the public.” 

And now while you commit those rules to mem- 
ory, let us discuss for a moment some of the 
characteristic features of any fair-sized American 
city. We are a gregarious people, we are joiners 
of this and that and the other, and hence any 
school board looking out over the community scene 
may note quickly many little mounds of interest 
around which good citizens gather — churches, 
parent-teacher associations, luncheon clubs, com- 
merce clubs, women’s clubs, boys’ clubs, girls’ 
clubs, workers’ clubs, social clubs, secret organ- 
izations, a seemingly endless number. Add to this 
the city government, the newspapers, and you 
have a large number of “mounds of influence,” 
all visible to the trained eye. And, too, there are a 
fair number of individual citizens who play a lone 
hand, work alone, who must be handled as in- 
dividuals. And to all of the organizations and in- 
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dividuals, the superintendent and teachers, the 
janitors and the school-board members, must be 
polite, willing to explain, willing to listen, willing 
to submit facts and figures. To do this is often 
relatively simple. Now and then it requires a deal 
of Christian spirit, a large amount of self-control. 
And —I hate to say it—there are times when 
Christian spirit and self-control should be thrown 
to the winds—temporarily, of course—and a 
stern and vigorous Mussolini-complex be allowed 
to express itself. 

How to get information to these clusters of 
citizens, to the lone individuals? First, through 
the press. Second, through talks with key individ- 
uals. Third, through talks before interested groups. 
Fourth, any better method you can find. Who 
should do the talking for the board? In times of 
peace and tranquillity let all members talk. In 
times of strain and friction let the talkers for the 
board be chosen, for not all of us are gifted in the 
ways of pouring oil upon troubled waters. Some 
really decent people have the fatal gift of friction 
in public relationships. 

Although we have never done it in Evanston, 
at least not to my knowledge, I can believe that 
from time to time school boards might well ask 
for the privilege of appearing before certain key 
groups with informational talks concerning the 
public schools. We should not wait, as is our cus- 
tom, until there is friction over this or that and 
a heated public as a result, and then make our 
speeches on the defensive. 

You will note how simply I have solved the 
problem of satisfactory public relations with the 
citizens of any community, but I am sure that 
those of you who are battle-scarred veterans in 
education are saying softly to yourselves, “Pooh, 
Pooh, young man, it is not always so simple as 
that!” I agree. But I think that you will agree that 
if the superintendent and all members of the board 
followed these precepts bitter fights seldom would 
occur. 

Now it is clear that I think I know what I 
should do concerning my board relationships with 
my community. But”there is a kind of obligation 
thrust upon me as a school-board member, thrust 
upon me by certain activities of our national and 
community life, concerning which I wish aid from 
older and wiser heads than mine. I refer to national 
holidays, national “weeks,” national “days,” of 
the sane and the insane variety, which so clutter 
the calendar of our existence. 

Now I know fairly well my duty, both as a citi- 
zen and as a school-board member, when it comes 
to Armistice Day and the Fourth of July, to 
Memorial Day and Christmas, but I ask you what 
is the duty of a board member interested in “satis- 
factory public relations” during the multitudinous 
“special weeks” ranging from “National Apple 
Week” to “Business Women’s Week?” (I have 
a list of twenty such “weeks” or “days.”) And 
what can a school-board member do to protect 
himself if he is asked to celebrate with the Na- 
tional Truck Gardeners Association during Na- 
tional Spinach Week? School children might chase 
him out of town! That week has not been in- 
augurated as yet but we may expect it any 


‘moment. 


And how to act on the multitudinous “days” 
which seekers for profit have foisted upon us! It 
is a staggering responsibility. 

But please excuse me for running on and on. 

So much is in print concerning school boards, in 
all their possible activities, that I am astonished 
that such a vast body of literature should have 
escaped my notice up to this time. 
_ So I stop, and with this comment to all super- 
intendents here: Would you improve the knowl- 
edge of your school-board members as to their 
duties and responsibilities? If so, ask them to pre- 
pare and present a paper before this conference 
on the subject: Functions and Program of a Board 
of Education in Promoting Satisfactory Public 
Relations. s 


You may not learn anything, but they will. 


Sea RETEE ema 


4 Mitchell, S. Dak. An adult night school has been 


established for the employment of teachers on relief. 
The school has a faculty of thirteen instructors, who 
teach English, mathematics, physical education, Span- 
ish, typing, shorthand, home economics, music, read- 
ing, writing, spelling, citizenship, dramatics, art, and 
carpentry. The enrollment of the school is 280. 








A Notable Grade School 





The Washington School, Anderson, Indiana, Erwin Franklin Miller, Architect 


‘ihe new Washington School, at Anderson, 
Indiana, has been erected to replace a school 
destroyed by fire in 1931. The building houses 
an elementary school with a present enrollment 
of approximately 600 children, including the 
kindergarten and grades one to six. The build- 
ing is without basement, except for a small 
space occupied by the heating apparatus. 

The first floor contains nine standard class- 
rooms and a_ kindergarten-primary room, a 
teachers’ room, the principal’s office, shower 
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and locker rooms, boys’ and girls’ toilets, and 
storage space. The most interesting room on 
this floor is the gymnasium-auditorium, with a 
free play floor measuring 51 by 83 ft., a stage 
measuring 17 by 48 ft., and a bleacher rising 
from the play floor to the second-floor level and 
measuring 30 by 83 ft. 

The second floor contains eleven classrooms, 
beys’ and girls’ toilets, and two small consulta- 
tion rooms for guidance purposes. 

The building is erected with brick walls, 
reinforced-concrete floors, and a concrete roof. 
It is entirely fireproof, except for the roof over 
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the gymnasium-auditorium, which is of wood, 
carried on steel trusses. 

The building has been carefully finished to 
provide a maximum of service at a minimum of 
cost. The corridors have asphalt-tile floors, 
glazed-brick wainscoting, and plastered walls, 
and a sound-deadening material has been intro- 
duced in the ceilings. The classrooms have 
asphalt-tile floors, plastered walls and ceilings. 
The auditorium has a hardwood floor for 
gymnasium play purposes and concrete bleach- 
ers. The boys’ and girls’ locker and shower 
rooms have concrete floors, glazed-brick walls, 
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TYPICAL CLASSROOM, WASHINGTON SCHOOL, ANDERSON, INDIANA 
Erwin Franklin Miller, Architect, Anderson, Indiana. 


and plastered ceilings. The toilets have terrazzo 
floors and bases, glazed-brick walls, slate and 
metal toilet partitions. 

The building is completely wired and is fitted 
with a public-address system, a bell-signal and 
time-clock system. The clazsrooms have electric 
lighting and outlets for picture machines. Steam 
is used for heating, and unit ventilators are 
provided in all classrooms. 

The building contains 807,000 cu. ft., and 
cost approximately $150,000 or 18 cents a cubic 
foot, including the stage curtains and equip- 
ment, the public-address system, driveways, 
and architect’s fees. 

The building was designed by Mr. Erwin F. 
Miller, architect, of Anderson, Indiana. 


FINANCING SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
BY HOLDING COMPANIES AS 
MEANS OF KEEPING WITHIN 
DEBT LIMITATIONS 


Leslie Childs, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Where a school district has reached the con- 
stitutional limit of its power to borrow, and at 
the same time is in need of additional buildings, 


the directors may be hard pressed to devise 
ways and means of satisfying the local build- 
ing needs. And, in an attempt to meet situa- 
tions of this kind, resort has been made to con- 
tracts with holding companies, whereby the 
latter agree to erect needed buildings and to 
lease them to the school districts. 

Obviously, under such an arrangement, a 
school district may obtain the immediate use 
of a building that it might not be able to erect 
because of its debt limitation, since only the 
cost of the lease from year to year would be 
charged against the latter. The question then 
of the legality of contracts of this kind becomes 
of considerable interest to school authorities in 
general. How have the courts reasoned in pass- 
ing upon this question? 


Contracts with Holding Company 

In Hively v. School City of Nappanee, In- 
diana (169 Northeastern Reporter, 51), the 
school board entered into a contract with a 
holding company, whereby it leased certain real 
estate to the holding company for a period of 
25 years, at a rental of $1 per year. In turn, 
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the holding company agreed to erect a school 
building upon the premises according to the 
plans and specifications furnished by the school 
board, and then to lease the said building to 
the school board for a period of 25 years, the 
rental to be paid annually, starting at $9,500 
for the first year, $11,300 for the next eight 
years, and $13,800 for the remaining 16 years. 
The contract contained other features, such 
as giving the school board the option of buying 
the building or renewing the lease at its expira- 
tion, but the gist of the contract was that it 
obligated the school city for the sum of $180,- 
300, which was far in excess of its power to 
borrow at that time. A taxpayer thereupon 
brought action to enjoin the enforcement of this 
contract, on the ground that by its terms the 
contract violated the constitutional limitation of 
the power of the school city to contract debt. 
In reviewing the terms of the contract, and in 
upholding this contention the court said: 


The Language of the Court 

The contract here, read as a whole, . . . leaves no 
doubt in the mind of the court that it was entered 
into for the purpose of evading the mandate of the Con 
stitution and of doing indirectly, . . . that which could 
not be done d'rectly. The law will look to the sub- 
stance of the transaction regardless of its form or 
COIR: ... 

The contract provides for the payment of annual 
installments, over a period which equals in length the 
usual life of a school building, the installments being 
sufficient during the term of the lease, to pay off the 
principal invested in the school building, together with 
interest thereon; and the school city is bound not only 
to pay all taxes, assessments, etc., levied on the im- 
provements, but to keep the building in repair, to 
pay for insurance on the same, and to pay rent, even 
though the building burn... . 

The school city must carry out this contract during 
the entire 25-year period (or exercise the option to 
pay all cash) in order to keep possession of its school 
property. It is required . . . to levy a tax annually to 
pay the amounts necessary to carry out the contract, 
and for all practical purposes it is clear that the entire 
liability for the whole bond issue of the building com- 
pany must, and does rest, on the school city. .. . We 
therefore conclude that the contract set out in the com- 
plaint constituted a present indebtedness on behalf of 
the school city for the total amount to be paid out 
thereunder. .. . 

In conclusion the court held the contract was 
illegal, as violation of the mandate of the con- 
stitution limiting the amount of indebtedness 
the school city might incur. So much for the 
holding in Indiana, and now let us turn to a 
similar situation in Pennsylvania which the 
school authorities tried to meet, not through a 
holding company, but by contract in respect to 
how payments should be made under a building 
contract for the erection of school buildings. 


Payments Limited to “Available Funds” 
Here, in McKinnon vy. Mertz, Pennsylvania 
(73 Atlantic Reporter, 1011), a school board 
contracted for the erection of certain buildings, 
for the total sum of $148,970, which amount 
exceeded its power to contract for under the 
constitution. However, the board sought to 
avoid this by incorporating in the contract a 
provision that no payments should be made 
thereunder save “from available funds,” and 
it was provided for the erection of the build- 
ings piecemeal if this was found necessary. In 
holding that this contract violated the consti- 
tutional prohibition, the court reasoned: 

It is manifest that the contract price, standing alone, 
for the erection of this building in the sum of $148,- 
970, . . . created a total debt ‘n excess of 2 per cent 
of the assessed valuation of the property; but it is 
earnestly contended that the manner of payment . . 
“from available funds,” limits the debt to an amount 
less than the contract price, and may keep it within 
the constitutional prohibition. . . . 

The debt was fixed by the contract price, and there 
is nothing in the clause relating to available funds... 
that decreases the contract price as fixed. . . . Grant- 
ing that the parties to the contract intended to avoid 
the prohibition of the Constitution, by limiting the 
manner of payment to available funds of current rev- 
enues as they may arise from a special tax levy, or 
otherwise, it is manifest that they bound the district 
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for a fixed debt of at least the contract price. This ex- 
ceeds the limit of their right, and an effort to avoid 
the increase by stopping the contractor when available 
funds cease, in the absence of an abrogation of the 
contract price itself, is futile. 

And now let us examine the method which 
was successfully employed in Kentucky as re- 
ported in Waller v. Georgetown Board of Edu- 
cation (273 Southwestern Reporter, 4.8). 
Here, a holding company was organized to 
which was sold outright certain school prop- 
erty. The holding company then proceeded to 
make improvements to the value of $100,000, 
and leased the completed premises to the 
school board for a period of 20 years. How- 
ever, the contract specifically provided: 

That the said board of educat:on does not bind it- 
self under this agreement to lease said property for 
more than one year or bind itself for the rentals there- 
on for more than a one-year period. 


In reviewing the terms of and approving this 
contract as not being violative of the constitu- 
tional limitation on debt, the court said: 


Obligations of Board Within Law 


It will be seen from the quoted portion of the lease 
that the only obligation which the appellee [the board] 
assumes is the rent for one year, and this is within its 
constitutional | mitation. It is absolutely optional with 
the appellee whether or not it will renew the lease, or 
whether or not it will buy the property... . The trans- 
action is an absolute sale of the school building for a 
fixed consideration. . . . 

The appellee has the opt'on to lease and rebuy, but 
no obligation so to do. The appellee has the right to 
buy back the property at any time, but neither the 
corporation nor anyone else can ever force it to buy 
it back. Should the corporation default in the payment 
of its bonded indebtedness, the holders of these bonds 
must look to the property which is that of the cor- 
poration, and has no right to sue the school board. It 
is clear that . appellee has the power to sell this 
property to the corporation and to enter into the lease 
in question. It is equally clear that the plan proposed 
does not violate any constitutional limitation on the 
power of the appellee to incur an indebtedness. 

lhe foregoing cases constitute a cross section 
of the case law of the subject. And, while the 
reasons for resorting to the methods proposed 
for financing the buildings were in each case 
the same; i.e., a constitutional limitation of the 
power to incur debt, there are marked differ- 
ences in the methods proposed. 

Obviously, the plan approved by the Ken- 
tucky court was the most likely to succeed, for 
it specifically confined the obligations of the 
school district to a sum within its constitutional 
limitation. And, as we have seen, it did succeed; 
but whether or not it, or a similar plan, would 
be approved in other jurisdictions would neces- 
sarily depend upon the facts involved. 
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A Village High-and-Elementary School 


The Union Free High School at Wilmot, Wisconsin 


Successful school buildings which solve diffi- 
cult problems of financing, planning, design, 
and construction are by no means to be found 
only in the large centers of population where 
vast school-building structures are erected. In 
fact, the most interesting of recent schoolhouses 
in which extremely difficult situations, arising 
out of most severe limitation of funds and a 
strong desire to provide an enriched educational 
program, are to be found in rural and village 
situations. These small school buildings are 
generally simple and straightforward and must 
be examined in the light of their splendid 
serviceability and economy. A building of this 
kind is the Union Free School at Wilmot, Wis- 
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consin, erected during the winter of 1932-33 
and occupied in September, 1933. 

The Wilmot School was erected by the joint 
school district of the village, and is rented by 
the Union High School District which includes 
a large area of country surrounding the town. It 
replaces a building burned in 1931. 

The basement contains a large area for play 
purposes, a well-equipped lunchroom, space for 
the heating apparatus, and a storeroom for the 
janitor. 

On the first floor, two classrooms, measuring 
23 by 29 feet, afford all the necessary space for 
children in the grades. This section of the school 
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Union Free High School, Wilmot, Wisconsin 








has a separate entrance and is equipped with 
separate toilets for boys and girls. An interest- 
ing feature of the classrooms is a workroom 
fitted with shelving and a small worktable. The 
classrooms are equipped with built-in ward- 
robes, a small bookcase, and a storage closet 
for the teacher. 

The high school occupies the main section of 
the first floor and all of the second floor. On 
the first floor there are a music room, an agri- 
culture room, and a history room, and boys’ 
and girls’ toilets. On the second floor there is 
a large study hall, measuring 33 by 76 ft. The 
room has a 15-ft. ceiling and is equipped with 
a speaker’s platform. On the second floor are 
also to be found an English room, a combined 
mathematics classroom and science laboratory, 
two rooms for commercial subjects, a teachers’ 
room, and an office for the principal. 
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The building is without gymnasium facilities 
because these are provided in an existing school- 
house on the same site. The latter building will 
be replaced ultimately by an extension of the 
new school building. 

The building is erected with brick walls, 
faced with rough brown brick in varied shades, 
and trimmed with Bedford stone. The floors are 
reinforced-concrete construction and are sur- 
faced with asphalt-tile throughout. The roof 
is of wood joist, suspended metal lath, and a 
fireproof deck covering. The walls throughout 
are plastered and sound-absorbent materials 
have been introduced in the corridors, the typ- 
ing room, and the music-room ceilings. 

The building is fully wired for lighting, 
power outlets, program clock, and bell signals. 
The heating is of the forced warm-air type, 
and the temperature in all classrooms is under 
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automatic control. The plumbing is of heavy- 
duty school type, with vitreous-china fixtures. 
Drinking fountains have been placed in niches 
in the first- and second-floor corridors. 

Each of the rooms has been specially studied 
for the instructional work to be carried on, and 
ample built-in storage space has been provided 
for all instructional materials, books, etc. The 
furniture is generally of the modern, movable 
type so as to permit of the widest flexibility 
in teaching methods. 

The educational needs for the building were 
outlined by Mr. M. M. Schnurr, principal of 
the Union High School District, and the plans 
were prepared by Messrs. Law, Law & Potter, 
of Madison, Wisconsin. 

On the basis of its content, the building cost 
13.9 cents a cubic foot. The total cost, exclusive 
of the architects’ fees, was $43,000. 
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The Burgard Vocational High School, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is an interesting example of 
modern architecture adapted to the difficult 
problem of housing a vocational school which 
includes a great series of shops and workrooms. 
The building was designed by the Bureau of 
School Architecture of the Buffalo Board of 
Education under the direction of Mr. Ernest 
Crimi, architect, and James F. Gill, structural 
engineer. The entire layout as well as the uni- 
fed plan were developed by the architect on 
the basis of recommendations made by the 
administrative heads of the school and the shop 
teachers. The building is constructed of buff 
orange brick and is trimmed with gray cast 
stone, 

The building is 290 ft. long on the main 
frontage. Its depth is 188 ft. for the building 
proper, and the boiler room extends 46 ft. in 
ene direction and 33 ft. in the other from the 
northeast corner of the main building. The 
school is four stories high and is surmounted 
by a tower. It is so placed on the site that it 
appears to be three stories high in the front. 
The construction throughout is fireproof. The 
walls are brick and stone and the floors are 
concrete with steel over the long spans. 

The first or basement floor is entirely above 
grade at the sides and the rear of the building. 
with two entrances at grade of which one is 
ample to permit large trucks and automobiles 
!0 be driven in. This floor contains the central 
receiving room, locker rooms. boiler and fan 
rooms, space for swimming pool, showers, trans- 
former and switchboard rooms, a central store- 


room, bicycle room, automobile ramp entrance, 


and advanced automobile and welding shops. 
Leading to the second floor are the main 
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The Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo, 


New York 


approaches to the building. Three commodious 
doorways open upon a vestibule and lobby 
directly in front of the auditorium. This floor 
contains the auditorium proper, the large double 
gymnasium, the principal's and other offices, 
faculty conference room, library, clinic, music 
room, and second central storeroom, printing 
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pressrooms and automobile shops, trade-mathe- 
matics rooms, trade-science mechanical labora- 
tory, and lecture rooms. 

The third floor houses the auditorium 
balcony, upper part of the gymnasium, a third 
central storeroom, trade-theory lecture rooms, 
typography and linotype shops, machine shops, 
trade-science chemical laboratory, and lecture 
room, English rooms, and other social-subjects 
classrooms as well as a recitation room for 
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ENTRANCE TOWER. BURGARD VOCATIONAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


part-time apprentices. 

The fourth floor has the students’ cafeteria 
and kitchen, faculty dining room, and_ the 
following shops and classrooms: lithography, 
all the aviation shops, trade-drafting rooms, 
trade-mathematics rooms, trade-science elec- 
trical laboratory, tire building, and blue-print- 
ing room. The tower contains the aéronautical 
lecture room in which air navigation and 
meteorology will be taught. The roof-platform 
area on top of the tower houses the meteoro- 
logical and airport instruments. 

There are approximately 30 shops and 25 
classrooms, accommodating 1,000 day-school 
pupils. At night 2,000 adult students can be 
taken care of on the two-platoon system if 
necessary. 

Mr. William B. Kamprath, principal of the 
school, in describing some of its special features, 
writes: 

There are many unusual and unique features 
in this new school. The following are of special 
interest: A concrete motor ramp is installed in 
the shop section to permit automobiles to be 
driven to any floor of the building. The rear 
corridor is 15 feet wide and forms a traffic high- 
way from the ramp to the shops on any floor. 
The main ramp entrance is equipped with over- 
head, electrically operated garage doors such 
as are found in modern downtown service 
garages. All automobile-shop entrances leading 
to the ramp highway will be provided with 
manually operated garage doors. Outside the 
main automobile entrance, a commodious con- 
crete space is provided for parking cars. This 
area also contains the underground tanks for 
gasoline, benzol, and kerosene, and a modern- 
type automobile-greasing pit. 

Several kinds of floor have been installed: 
special concrete in the automobile shops and 
printing department, battleship linoleum over 
concrete in the classrooms, wood in the gym- 
nasium, and terrazzo in some stair and corridor 
sections. The science laboratories are radical 


departures from the conventional high-school 
physics and chemical laboratories. They ap- 
proximate in equipment the commercial test- 
ing laboratories of modern industrial plants. 
Three central storerooms, located within the 
automobile ramp section and near the elevator, 
are operated on a storehouse system such as is 
common in big industrial plants. A large freight 
elevator expedites the distribution of materials 
and supplies in the handling of which the ramp 
cannot be utilized. 

Two kinds of electric current are used in 
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the building: 208-volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase alter- 
nating current for power purposes; and 120- 
volt, 60-cycle, single-phase for lighting. Both 
115- and 230-volt direct current are generated 
on the premises for special use in the printing 
department, the dynamometer test rooms, and 
for science laboratory use. A standard, fully 
automatic emergency light system which cuts 
in when regular service fails and cuts out when 
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it is restored, is part of the equipment at the 
school. There is installed a complete private 
intercommunicating system of telephones to 
every shop and room in the building, and a 
special ‘‘auto-call’”’ which operates from the 
office. The clock equipment includes a program 
system of master and secondary clocks with an 
automatic six-program circuit. In connection 
with each wall telephone in all classrooms, 
lecture rooms, study rooms, and special as- 
sembly rooms, there is furnished a radio jack 
connected to the central radio control panel on 
the auditorium stage. 

The stage has a door large enough for auto- 
mobiles, opening on the north traffic corridor. 
Installed at the right of the proscenium open- 
ing there is a complete, manually operated, 
selective interlocking, mechanical remote- 
control stage switchboard for dimmers, foot- 
lights, border lights, and the auditorium lights. 
A moving-picture booth is located in the rear 
of the balcony, and pipe-organ lofts are 
provided at the right and left of the upper part 
of the stage for future use. 

The building has a pressure water system 





with pressure tank, pumps, motors, and air 
compressor for supplying the entire building 
with water at a pressure of 60 pounds per 
square inch. A built-in motor-exhaust-pipe sys- 
tem to all motor-testing shops and a com- 
pressed-air system for all shops and laboratories 
are provided. The boiler and fan equipment 
consists of two boilers capable of developing 
a maximum of 600 horsepower each and fur- 
nished with standard underfeed automatic 
stokers and four main fans for supplying fresh 
air; also a radial brick chimney 125 feet high, 
equipped with a lightning conductor, and guar- 
anteed to withstand a wind velocity of 100 
miles an hour. 

The equipment, including furniture, such as 
desks, lockers, tables, chairs, etc., shop machin- 
ery, tools and apparatus, sodding, seeding, 
planting, fences, flagpoles, slate blackboards, 
alternator or folding blackboards, visual educa- 
tion stereopticons and motion-picture machines, 
lighting fixtures, shades, stage draperies, audi- 
torium seats, office furniture, gymnasium and 
cafeteria apparatus, is included in a special- 
equipment contract. 


Pasadena Fences School Playgrounds 
By V. Cahalin 


The board of education of Pasadena, California, 
has been carrying on systematically for a number 
of years a definite program for the fencing of 
school property. During the years of prosperity the 
program included the erection of thousands of feet 
of fencing; during the years of depression the pro- 
gram was considerably curtailed, but the policy is 
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THE PROBLEM OF SAFEGUARDING CHILDREN 
where playgrounds are laid out on several levels is completely 
solved by a 6-foot chain link fence. At the Longfellow School 

Pasadena. an entrance makes the fence doubly valuable. 


sull considered sound and fencing is being erected 
in proportion to the funds available for this pur- 
pose. 

The plan calls for 6-ft. fences to inclose elemen- 
tary-school grounds, and 10-ft. fencing around ath- 
letic fields. While the primary reason for protec- 
tive fencing is, of course, the safety of the children, 


AT THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL, PASADENA, 
the athletic and play field has been extended to the sidewalk because it is amply protected 


by a 10-foot fence. 


another important reason is for the protection of 
property. Not only is school property protected by 
fencing, but adjacent residential property as well. 

At the Washington School more than six acres 
are inclosed, and at the John Muir School, 1,500 ft. 
of additional fencing has been erected, thus com- 
pletely inclosing about seven acres. Eventually all 
school property will be fenced. 

The fencing program calls for the use of chain- 
tinked fencing almost exclusively. In many instances 
it is set in a concrete base, and in some cases set 
back 8 or 10 ft., and shrubbery is planted in the 
parking areas. Landscaping of this sort adds much 
to the beauty of school property, and to the mone- 
tary value of adjacent private property. Where the 
area is large enough to accommodate the activities 
of the schools. the set-back policy is followed. lf 
10 ft. cannot be spared, a margin of perhaps 5 ft. 
is reserved for planting. 

With school grounds completely fenced, the acci- 
dent hazard is reduced to a minimum. There is . 
certain indetinable but none the less real spontane- 
itv about children. If a child, or even a group of 
children get an idea that they want to see some- 
thing, quick as a flash they will run to their objec- 
tive. irrespective of possible immediate danger. Such 
an inherent characteristic makes adequate fencing 
absolutely necessary tor schools located where traffic 
hazards exist, not only in metropolitan areas, but 
for any school so situated in relation to heavily 
trafficked highways. 

In speaking of the fencing program. Mr. Cecil F. 
Martin, supervisor of recreation in the city schools, 
said: “When we had no fences, the youngsters, in 
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playing games such as soccer, football, indoor base- 
ball, or volley ball, too frequently allowed their en- 
thusiasm to gain control when the ball happened to 
roll into the street, with the result that every now 
and then some child was dashing heedlessly into 
the street. Children’s immediate interest and en- 
thusiasm is always on one thing — the objective of 
their play. Invariably they are utterly oblivious to 
surrounding danger. 

“Appreciating this humanly childish trait we feel 
ourselves obligated to afford every possible protec- 
tion against thoughtlessness. Even now, on numer- 
Ous occasions a ball goes into the street, and is run 
over — but we are very well satisfied that it is the 
ball rather than the child.” 


TENTS SOLVE EMERGENCY 
HOUSING PROBLEM 
Helen Bell Grady, Berkeley, California 


The steam-heated tent which has been long a 
matter of humorous speculation, has become a 
reality in Berkeley, California. In this city, hun- 
dreds of pupils thrown out of their classrooms 
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REGISTRATION DAY AT THE LONGFELLOW ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL OF BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, 
found the pupils looking for new tent rooms which were to be 
their school homes for the spring term. 


because buildings were declared unsafe to with- 
stand earthquakes, are comfortably carrying on 
their schoolwork in tents heated by steam from a 
central heating plant. 

It was not until the week before schools closed 
for the Christmas holidays that the California 
State Division of Architecture visited Berkeley to 
inspect the school buildings. As a result of their 
survey, two elementary schools, one junior high 
school, and the high-school gymnasium were pro- 
nounced unsafe. By postponing the opening of 
school one week for the spring term, the construc- 
tion of 49 tents made possible ample housing 
facilities for a school population of 2,300 pupils. 
The ease with which they were built (all were con- 
structed in three weeks), the satisfactory rooms 
which have resulted, and the small cost have made 
tents recognized as the best plan for meeting such 
an emergency. 


THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL, PASADENA 


has a limited playground so that complete protection is needed for pedestrians 


as well as children. 


ae 
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LIGHT. AIRY, AND ATTRACTIVE ; 
is this classroom in the Longfellow Elementary School of Berkeley, California, where steam-heated tents are solving 
the housing problem for hundreds of pupils thrown out of buildings condemned as unsafe to withstand earthquakes. 


Capitalizing on the experience of Southern 
California cities, the Berkeley school officials im- 
proved on the tents used there. They decided on 
rooms 24 by 36 feet in size. thus permitting ample 
space. The rooms are attractive in every way, and, 
in many cases, are an improvement on rooms in 
the condemned buildings. In the elementary 
schools, 4 feet at the end has been closed off for 
use as a cloakroom. 

There are two entrances to the tents, one at 
either end. The rooms are lighted through the 
white canvas tops, but in addition there are six 
large electric lights for use on dark days. At the 
ends, khaki-colored canvas is used. thus soften- 
ing the light, and making it easy on the pupil's 
eyes. There is a wood floor, and pine siding ex- 
tends up 4 feet on the sides. Brown weatherproof 
paper is used at the top of the blackboards on the 
ends, and also around the inside of the siding. to 
give the effect of wainscoting. 


To provide for a cross current of air, double 
layers of canvas are used on top of the frame 
rafters. The side canvas which is placed on rollers 
is adjustable by pulleys. In warm weather these 
may be pulled up so that a perfect outdoor class- 
room is the result. 

Radiators are placed along one side of the room. 
bringing heat from the school’s central heating 
plant. Thus, with ample heat. light. and good ven- 
tilation, the tents provide all the comforts of a 
regular classroom. 

Because Berkeley is located definitely in an 
earthquake zone, the board of education knowing 
it is held responsible for the safety of children in 
its schools, has launched a program which will 
result in earthquakeproof buildings. In several in- 
stances, buildings condemned can be strengthened 
or slightly remodeled. in others they will have to 
be abandoned entirely. 


On Progressive Art Rooms 


R. E. Coté, Chairman, Art Department, Boys’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The only undisputed fact about art education 
in America at the present time is that enrollment 
in art courses is increasing rapidly in the public 
schools. Regardless of the many reasons for this 
growth, we find closely related to the increased 
demand for art education, also a demand for 
enlarged equipment. Unhappily we also find 
ourselves less certain than ever as to exactly 
what physical equipment art education ought to 
have in order to attain its aims. 

Courses in art require for their ultimate suc- 
cess adequate, comfortable, and well-equipped 
art rooms. To assist in attaining ultimate suc- 
cess a survey was made this year by the writer, 
under the direction of Dr. T. C. Holy, of the 
Department of School Administration, Ohio 
State University, to determine the likes and dis- 


likes of art teachers in junior and senior high 
schools. The present condition of the physical 
features of art classrooms was ascertained in 
312 schools, and the opinions of as many teach- 
ers were obtained. 


Planning of Ideal Art Rooms 


After compiling the results, specifications and 
plans were drawn up for ideal art quarters from 
the standpoint of construction and equipment. 
Wherever the final results on any particular 
point were evenly divided, the writer’s personal 
opinion was brought to bear one way or the 
other. These opinions were based on ten years 
of experience teaching art in grade schools, high 
schools, a normal school, and a small college. 
In addition, the writer had two years’ experience 
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in an architect’s office as a designer and as the 
architect for a small schoolhouse in the State 
of Ohio. 

Without doubt, there will be disagreement 
with certain parts of this survey, but a sym- 
pathetic understanding of these specifications 
will do much to raise the present situation to a 
higher level. 


Main Art Room 
A. Construction 

1. Size. The room should be large and at- 
tractive in appearance. The room must be flex- 
ible to the extent that various types of art work 
can function at all times. First, it must have its 
windows on the long axis, facing north, and the 
room should be located on the top floor of the 
building. This is absolutely essential. Proper 
natural lighting to all parts of the room is very 
important. Tops of windows shall be placed 
akove the finished floor line at a height equal 
to not less than half the average width of the 
room. The width of the room should not be 
more than 24 ft. The length of the room may 
vary somewhat due to class sizes, but 40 ft. is 
recommended for general purposes. 

The area per pupil should not be less than 30 
square feet. 

The height of the room should not be less 
than 12 ft. 6 in. from the floor to the ceiling. 
There is little advantage in greater heights. On 
the basis of 200 cu. ft. of air space per pupil, 
the above dimensions will provide adequate air 
space. 

2. Windows. There should be provided not 
less than 1 sq. ft. of glass area to each 4 sq. ft. 
of floor area. 

The art room should have unilateral light, 
with windows placed on the long axis of the 
room to the left of the pupils. The bottom of the 
windows should be high enough above the floor 
so that the light entering the room will be above 
the plane of vision of pupils seated next to the 
windows. The top of the windows should be 
square and not more than 6 inches from the 
ceiling. There should not be more than 2 mul- 
lions and they should not exceed 12 inches in 
width. There should not be less than 4 feet of 
dead wall space in the front of the room on the 
window side. 

All windows should be of the pivoted-ven- 
tilator type. 

Shades should be translucent and of a color 
to harmonize with the walls. Gray is to be pre- 
ferred. Dark opaque shades should be provided 
also in order to make the room lightproof for 
the display of slides and pictures. 

3. Floors. The floors should be covered with 
a good quality of battleship linoleum. 

4. Walls and ceilings. Lime-plaster walls 
and ceiling, troweled to a smooth, even finish 
are satisfactory. The countersunk type of pic- 
ture molding is to be preferred to the wood- 
molding type. 

5. Doors. The room should have two doors, 
one for entrance and one for exit. They should 
be at least 3 ft. in width by 7 ft. in height. 
Doors should open outward and be provided 
with a suitable device to hold the door open in 
addition to a door check. The upper part of the 
door should have one pane of frosted glass with 
a 2-in. border of plain glass. The lock on the 
door should be such that it can be locked from 
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the outside but never from within. 

6. Color scheme. The side walls should be a 
light gray, the ceiling light cream, and the dado 
of darker color to harmonize. A dull, flat finish 
should predominate entirely. The finish of the 
furniture should be a dull, neutral tone har- 
monizing with the walls. 

7. Blackboards. The amount of blackboard 
space needed is rather small. Twenty-three 
square feet will suffice for most art rooms. The 
blackboard should be placed only on the front 
wall of the classroom. In no case should black- 
boards be placed on the same wall as the win- 
dows. The blackboard should be the sliding 
type, acting as a curtain for the stage. A silver 
screen should be built in the top part of the 
sliding blackboard. The blackboard should be 
mounted 46 in. above the floor. The width from 
the chalk rail to the top of the board should be 
46 in. This board, used mostly by the teacher, 
is mounted higher in order to increase the vis- 
ibility from the rear of the room. 

The chalk trough of the blackboard should 
have a hinged wire screen of 18-gauge galvan- 
ized wire of 3g-in. mesh, arranged to swing up 
and back to permit easy cleaning of the trough. 

8. Display boards. The amount of display- 
board space will vary somewhat depending upon 
the type of art taught, but 200 sq. ft. is recom- 
mended as a minimum amount. One hundred 
square feet of this amount should be located 
outside the art room on the corridor wall. Cork 
is recommended as the standard material as it 
cleans easily and does not show thumb-tack 
holes. 

9, Built-in cases. There should be two built- 
in display cases in the outside wall visible from 
the corridor. The back of these cases should be 
hinged so that they can be swung back and the 
cases loaded from the interior of the room. The 
back of the case should have cork-veneer finish. 
The shelves should be of plate glass, adjustable 
and flat. The cases should have concealed elec- 
tric lights. The rear of the case is composed of 
two sets of doors. The inside door acts as a 
background for the display case on one side of 
it, and as a keyboard on the other side. The 
glass door facing into the art room acts as a 
protection for the keys and material displayed 
in the case. It should have a substantial lock. 

The front of the room should contain two 
built-in cases that will hold 22 by 28-in. mount- 
ing boards. In addition, there should be built-in 
drawers to hold 12 by 18-in. paper, paints, etc. 
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Two recesses to hold standard four-drawer fil- 
ing cabinets should be included in the well- 
organized plan. 

Built-in cases that will hold a total of thirty 
22 by 28-in. drawing boards should also be in- 
cluded. 

10. Sinks. A double soapstone sink should 
be located in the rear of the room. It should be 
recessed to overcome splashing. Hot- and cold- 
water faucets should be provided. 

11. Electricity. There should be at least five 
wall sockets and one floor plug located in the 
center of the room for a projector. The artifi- 
cial illumination maintained shall not be less 
than 8 foot-candles at the working plane and 15 
foot-candles is recommended. 

B. Equipment 

1. Type. The desks should be the self-con- 
tained, fixed type. They should contain six 
drawing boards, 18 by 22 in., and six drawers 
with substantial locks. The desk tops should be 
adjustable to three different angles. Part of the 
top should be flat and stationary. The top itself 
should be of linoleum. The stools should be of 
metal with wooden seats and in three different 
sizes. Each desk should have one T square with 
it. 

There should be thirty 22 by 28-in. auxiliary 
drawing boards stored in a built-in cabinet. 
These boards are to be used for large posters. 

Two standard-sized four-drawer steel letter- 
filing cabinets should be included as part of the 
equipment. Case size is 4912 by 1534 by 25% 
in. 

A flat-top teacher’s desk, size 54 by 30 by 
30 in., with a good quality lock, should be pro- 
vided. Also a good-quality chair for the teacher. 

There should be a paper cutter in every art 
room. An 18 by 24-in. size is recommended. 
There should be a small table for holding the 
paper cutter. 

Two still-life stands should be a part of the 
equipment in every art room. 

There should be two standard-sized pencil 
sharpeners in every room. The heavy-duty type 
is recommended. 

One blackboard compass and two erasers 
should be furnished to every art room. 

A towel box and soap container are essential 
features of the ideal art room. 

There should be a good-quality projector 
capable of projecting both slides and opaque 
pictures onto a large screen. A silver screen 6 
ft. wide should be included also. 
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A cabinet stand for the projector should be 
a part of the equipment. The drawers should 
be of a size to hold slides. 

In every art department there should be a 
mimeograph machine of good quality. It is one 
of the essential features to be considered. 

A block-printing machine is not an absolute 
essential, but it is recommended that one be con- 
sidered, if possible. 

2. Arrangement. The desks should be so ar- 
ranged in the room that there will be not less 
than 6 ft. of clear space in the front of the room 
for the entire width of the room. Center aisles 
shall not be less than 20 inches wide. Wall 
aisles shall not be less than 36 inches wide. 

The teacher’s desk shall be located in the 
front of the room. The paper cutter shall be 
placed next to the teacher’s desk. 

(To be continued) 


A CITY MAYOR AND A SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 

A membership on a board of education has 
sometimes served as a stepping-stone to the 
mayoralty office. Whether the change from one 
to the other can in every instance be regarded 
as a promotion depends upon local conceptions 
and conditions. It is certain, however, that the 
office of mayor enjoys greater distinction than 
does a school-board membership. 

It remains, nevertheless, that the experience 
gained as a member of a board of education 
may add much to the efficiency which a chief 
executive of a great municipality ought to 
possess. In the city of Buffalo, N. Y., George 
J. Zimmermann, who had served for eight years 
on the board of education, last November found 
himself elected mayor. 

The experience thus gained not only placed 
him in a sympathetic attitude with the local 
school system, but gave him a better under- 
standing as to its needs and its problems. One 
who studied him at a close range while a board- 
of-education member said: “With the quiet 
courage characteristic of the man he met every 
issue with dispassionate good judgment and 
never lent himself to any action, however 
trifling in itself, which was other than just, 
fair, and above approach.” 

Thus Mayor Zimmermann was clear and 
direct when the educational interests came 
under public scrutiny. He immediately proposed 
that the public schools be restored to that digni- 
fied and orderly procedure which ought to char- 
acterize all their efforts. “I do not propose,” 
he said, “to see the school department starve 
to death under the flimsy guise of protecting 
the schools.” 

But the mayor’s appreciation goes a trifle 
deeper into the merits of the school question. 
In speaking of some of the troubles which had 
overtaken the local school system he traced 
these largely to the fact that the plan of 
appointing the school employees on recom- 
mendations of the superintendent, had been 
abandoned. 

In a recent public address, he outlined his 
position on the school question. The following 
paragraph indicates the policy that will guide 
his administration: 

“T shall exert every possible effort to see that 
the chief executive officer of the school depart- 
ment is given not only all of those powers which 
the law clearly intends him to exercise, but also 
all of those which a superintendent in any sound 
business is presumed, without question, to 
possess. 

“T stand today on the same platform with 
reference to the public schools on which I stood 
when I was a member of the board of education. 
I do not, as mayor, desire anything more in con- 
nection with the schools than to see them effi- 
ciently and wisely operated for the best inter- 
ests of the pupils who attend; but while, as I 
say, I do not desire more, it is equally true that 
so far as possible, I shall permit nothing less.” 
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Federal Support for Schoolhouse Construction 


OW that the huge sum, namely, $3,300,000,000, appropriated 

by the National Congress for public works administration has 
been allotted, it may be of some interest to learn what amount went 
into schoolhouse construction. The money was divided between 
federal and nonfederal projects. 

It now develops that out of the total, $870,026,704 was diverted 
to nonfederal projects, namely, sewage and waterworks systems, 
city halls, courthouses, schools, bridges, and highways. The sum 
allocated to date to the schools for construction work is $96,078,051. 
The actual amount thus far received by the school authorities is 
$75,595,491, or 8.68 per cent of the total allotted for nonfederal 
projects. 

According to announcements coming from Washington the Na- 
tional Congress proposes to make another appropriation for non- 
federal projects which will include further support for the schools. 

In analyzing the experience of the past six months, it is found 
that the school authorities have been somewhat hesitant in coming 
forward to avail themselves of the federal aid that was offered. 
While some school systems felt the need for more schoolhousing to 
meet the demands of an ever-growing pupil population, the question 
of operation and maintenance became a matter of even graver con- 
cern. 

Thus, when the economies in the way of a shorter school term 
and a reduced professional force were under consideration, capital 
investments became a somewhat secondary consideration. But in the 
adjustments engaged in, the question of school accommodations 
cannot be ignored. In due course of time, it will assert itself again. 
The inevitable must be met when the time arrives. 

It is incumbent upon the school authorities to note from time 
to time the attitude of the Federal Government toward the schgol 
interests of the country. Wherever federal support is deemed expe- 
dient and practicable, it should be accepted. The conditions which 
obtain in such acceptance should be clearly defined and digested. 
No obligation should be entered into unless such obligation can 
ultimately be met. 


Financing the Schools and the Problem of 
Taxation 


NY discussion engaged in regarding the financing of public edu- 
A cation must bring under serious consideration the problem of 
taxation. The sources of school support are so vital to the subject 
that they deserve proper study as a prerequisite to the whole subject 
of school financing. 

It is not only the problem of an adequate tax yield in support of 
the public schools, but also the question of an equitable distribution 
of the tax burden. The citizenship that finds itself unduly burdened 
is apt to rise in protest against the cost of all government, includ- 
ing the maintenance of the schools. 

For a long time the educators, who have at all times concerned 
themselves with school costs, kept their eye on the adequacy of 
school support rather than on the mode and manner of exacting the 
necessary revenue. In more recent years they have gone one step 
farther and entered upon a study of the methods of taxation as well. 

Here it has become clear that the property tax, as such, is both 
inequitable and inadequate as revenue producing instruments. The 
volume of tax delinquencies prevalent in all parts of the country 
tells its own story. It demonstrates the inability of property inter- 
ests to carry the burden imposed upon them. 
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In contemplating this situation we have the untaxed interests; 
namely, those who own no property and who have enjoyed comfort- 
able incomes but have escaped tax burdens. It is true that all 
those who buy food, clothing, and shelter, in so doing, contribute 
something toward the support of government. But it does not fol- 
low that they share in the tax burden in proportion to their ability 
to do so. 

In dealing with the subject of the financing of education a recent 
bulletin of the National Education Association has this to say: 
“It follows that a breakdown in school finance is an inevitable 
result of any general breakdown of the property tax throughout 
the country and likewise that any constructive effort toward meet- 
ing the present emergency of the schools must begin with the task 
of rehabilitating that tax, or as an alternative, of finding adequate 
substitutes and supplements for it. The accomplishment of this pur- 
pose is essential in meeting the immediate difficulties of the schools. 
It is scarcely less necessary in solving the continuing problem of 
placing educational support on a permanently sound financial basis. 

“A sound revision in the American system of school support, 
which is now of pressing necessity, thus has two aspects: 

“1. An attack upon the immediate financial difficulties of the 
schools, which have grown out of the widespread failure to collect 
property taxes already levied, decreases in current levies, shrinkages 
in receipts from state aid funds, impounding of governmental funds 
in closed banks, and similar emergency factors. 

“2. A permanent readjustment of the basis of school support in 
such a manner’ that distribution of tax burdens may be as nearly 
equitable as possible, in order that similar emergencies may not 
continually arise in the future.” 

And then the writer of the report adds: “Nonpayment of taxes 
levied upon property is unquestionably the immediate cause of the 
greater part of the financial difficulties now faced by all branches 
of local government, including school systems. While the seriousness 
of existing tax delinquency varies widely throughout the United 
States, there is almost no state some section of which has not been 
handicapped in the conduct of its governmental affairs by failure 
to make full collection of its tax levies.” 

All this leads to the conclusion that the entire scheme of taxation 
as exemplied in the several states of the United States is subject 
to a revision. The next step is to inquire into the expediency of the 
income tax, the practicability of the sales tax, and an examination 


of the methods of taxation that are most equitable and efficient as 
revenue producing instruments. 


School Board as an Employment Agency 


7 employment of teachers and janitors is always an impor- 
tant school-administrative task. At times, however, the task 
becomes an embarrassing one. Press notices, coming to light here 
and there, would indicate that the pressure in support of local talent 
is liable in some localities to develop into, an acute issue. 

The issue between local and outside talent which confronts the 
school administrator is at times urged to add names to the roster in 
order to relieve the unemployment situation. Someone, well equipped 
personally, is in need of a job. Classes must be reduced and another 
name added to the payroll. 

These tendencies have some merit but it is a grave question 
whether school authorities can consistently practice charity at the 
expense of the task in hand. 

Under the caption that the school board is no employment agency, 
the News-Herald of Newburyport, Mass., says: 

“All over the country the argument is being used that local 
teachers should be employed and outsiders should turn to their 
own cities for employment. Good men argue that this policy should 
be adopted. But Shakespeare showed the danger of this policy in 
his famous line, ‘Home keeping youth have ever homely wit.’ The 
surest way to weaken the school system is to employ only local 
teachers. It would do any local teacher good to go out and earn a 
reputation in some other city. In fact it was the invariable rule of 
one of our former school superintendents that no local teacher 
should be elected until she had received two or more years’ experi- 
ence in outside schools. This was at a time when we had a training 
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school for teachers for the lower grades in this city but it suffices to 
prove that in the minds of educators outside experience is quite 
essential to round out one’s qualifications for teaching. 

“We cannot afford to weaken our school system by employing 
inferior local teachers when we can employ superior outside teach- 
ers. Even with the excellent work at present in our high school, it is 
no easy task for pupils to enter the colleges of the highest grade. 
We cannot afford to weaken our high school by making a local em- 
ployment agency of our school committee. When once a local teacher 
is elected, she cannot be ejected. School superintendents have to give 
up such tasks. They raise a storm of protest when they try to get 
rid of an inferior local teacher. The only way to do is to exercise the 
utmost care in the first selection. 

“We have some very efficient local teachers in our schools, but 
the baleful effects of intellectual inbreeding would be quickly seen 
if we employed only local teachers. In a few years we would be very 
provincial. To express it plainly our schools are not designed to 
give local young people good jobs, but to give the very best instruc- 
tion within our means to our children. Any other policy cheats both 
taxpayers who are the parents, and the children.” 

What applies to a Massachusetts community applies to every 
other community in the United States. Home-town interests cannot 
be ignored, but neither can they be defended where the welfare of 
the child is at stake. The interests of the latter which concern many 
families cannot be sacrificed in order to serve the one. The school 
authorities are intrusted with the administration of the schools and 
not with the management of an employment agency. 


State Legislatures and City School Systems 


N THE litigation which has in recent years found its way into 
I the courts of law and which concerns questions dealing with 
the administration of the public schools, it may be observed that 
there is a note of protest on the part of city school systems against 
state domination. 

Thus it is found that boards of education find some of the laws 
they are supposed to obey irksome and troublesome. This is more 
particularly manifested in cases where salary schedules and tenure 
regulations have been inflicted upon city school systems. 

In order to insure greater uniformity in teacher compensation and 
to prevent the inequities likely to creep into salary schedules, 
standards have been prescribed by state law. At a time when school 
administrators are confronted with a reduced budget, some of these 
laws have caused embarrassment. 

Teacher-tenure laws are combated in several states, not only by 
boards of education but by school superintendents as well. Some 
of these are believed to be too rigid and render almost impossible 
the removal of an incompetent teacher. In the states of Indiana and 
California a number of teacher-tenure cases have been contested in 
the courts. 

L. W. Smith, superintendent of the Berkeley, California, schools 
recently said: “The tenure law has overreached itself. The worthy 
teacher ought to retain tenure, but the immoral, incompetent, or 
unprofessional teacher should be subject to dismissal without re- 
course to the courts unless prejudice or unfairness on the part of 
the dismissing board can be shown. It is now virtually impossible 
to dismiss those for whom there is no place in the educational sys- 
tem, because of their conduct. 

“T think the principle can be readily maintained, that from the 
point of view of the employer, tenure is justifiable only so long as 
the interests of the children are properly served. All the movements 
we undertake for the benefit of teachers are justified from one point 
of view only, namely: that of the benefit of that movement upon the 
interests of the children. 

“If tenure of position enables teachers to serve their pupils better, 
it is justified. Otherwise it has no justification. My own view is that 
tenure is thus justified. Unless the statute is modified to care for 
this situation, teacher tenure in California will be destroyed.” 

Another phase of objections has arisen in Wisconsin. President 
Waldemar C. Wehe, of the Milwaukee board of education, in dis- 
Cussing the married-teacher question, held that married women 
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whose husbands are able to provide for them continue to hold their 
positions and thus deprive needy single women from securing em- 
ployment. After serving three years a teacher has a permanent 
tenure and cannot be removed except for cause after a hearing before 
the board, and thereafter has the right of appeal to the courts. 

“We as a board, however, cannot obtain a change in the law un- 
less citizens of Milwaukee elect men to the senate and assembly 
who will represent them in the legislature, and who will enact laws 
which will restore that authority to the school board and not enact 
laws sponsored by the teachers’ association.” 

From the foregoing it becomes evident, without entering upon 
the merits or demerits of tenure laws, that there are those who 
believe that they must be modified. In the light of a changed 
economic situation it is not unlikely that changes will be insisted 
upon. These will not only be presented by the school administrator 
but by the professional worker as well. 


Attitude of City Mayors to Boards of Education 


HE chief executive of a municipality is necessarily concerned in 

the progress and efficiency of every department of the local 
government, including the school system. In some states he is an 
ex officio member of the board of education, and thus has a voice in 
school administrative affairs. But in most states he has not. In the 
larger cities there is a distinct separation between the municipal 
government and the government of the schools. Here the board of 
education enjoys a definite independence. 

Where this separation obtains, it is usually found that the mayor 
and the city council determine upon the proportionate share of tax 
monies that shall go to the schools, leaving to the boards of educa- 
tion the authority to determine just how the expenditures shall be 
made. In brief, neither the mayor nor the city council can dictate 
to the board of education either policies affecting the schools or 
cirect the expenditure of monies for educational purposes. 

The encroachments engaged in by mayors and city councils in 
the field of school administration have been frequent and not with- 
out some embarrassing results. The city of Chicago affords an exam- 
ple. Here the city council subjected the nominees for the board of 
education to a cross-examination before ratifying their appoint- 
ment. The mayor dictated a campaign against the superintendent 
of schools and sought to bring the government under his control. 
The outcome was distressing in the extreme. 

In New York City, the mayors have for some years held to a 
“hands off the schools” policy, appointing high-class citizens on the 
board of education and refraining from interfering in any manner 
with the management of the schools. The result was that the prog- 
ress of the schools proceeded in a calm, orderly, and efficient 
manner. There were no sudden upheavals, no disturbances, no 
scandals. 

The attitude of Mayor La Guardia, the newly elected chief execu- 
tive of New York City, in the choice of a successor to Supt. Wm. J. 
O’Shea, whose retirement was slated for February 1, threatened a 
departure from traditional policy and one which had worked well. 
He invited the members of the board of education into a conference 
in which he laid down his specifications as to the qualifications a 
superintendent of schools should possess. 

The gesture either implied that the board of education had hitherto 
failed in securing the right kind of superintendent or that the mayor 
wanted a voice in the choice of a new man. He had no candidate to 
suggest but wanted to be assured that his conception of what a 
school superintendent ought to be, would be recognized. 

Where the appointment of the members of a board of education 
lies within the powers of the chief executive there is primarily a 
check and control in the hands of that official. The prestige, char- 
acter, and ability of the appointee must be a sufficient guarantee 
for efficient service that the chief executive can consistently exact. 

Where the mayor of a municipality has the power to select the 
board of education, it would not only be presumptious but unwise 
as well to dictate the policies that shall govern that body. Exper- 
ience has demonstrated that the board of education least inter- 
fered with usually proves the most efficient. 
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A Guide for Selecting Arithmetic Texts 


L. C. Stingel, Principal, Springfield Rural High School, Ontario, Ohio 


The orderly selection of textbooks requires 
careful consideration of a large number of 
points, all of which can hardly be kept in mind 
without a written or printed guide. It has been 
the experience of school administrators that a 
carefully prepared score card will direct the 
examiner’s attention to many salient features 
(or their absence) of a book which would 
otherwise be forgotten or passed over. A score 
card will enable a superintendent to make 
objective not only his own judgment of a text- 
book, but also to compare the judgments of a 
teachers’ committee which he may have at 
work. 

The following score card will be found use- 
ful in judging arithmetic texts: 

Score Card for Judging Arithmetic Texts 


I. rig ne Aspect 300 points 
. Command of fundamental process 150 points 
a) Simple combinations............... 50 

b) Column addition (3 columns 4 to 7 
NN NUD 1956 4.60 Si 5aae else ae Sa 40 
c) Two figures multipliers............. 30 
d) Long division (2 numbers in division) 30 
2. Problems 125 points 
Gee eid 4 ea ashcs Se aninomerys 20 
GD) MEO 6 Sioa eeeee sean 14 
GC) ME. ibd EAA ewe 14 
G@) PURCHASE PIODIEMS. .....6.056.060 0605 14 
By) eR ek divs, a verseia es Wlaerecerwnge 14 
PMR GbE Us 6505 0 60 ews Bee 14 
Be TIO 6k 5-54 o Civiees SOR aa RL 14 
Oe ee ee 14 
nn Re eer 7 
3. Establishes group coOperation 25 points 
GB) BENGG WARMING. occ sa cccees 5 
b) Opportunities for group work...... 20 
II. Individualistic Aspect 200 points 
1. Provides for individual differences...... 70 
2. Provides for developing habits of....... 60 
a) Study 


b) Accuracy 
c) Neatness 
Ss Cee OE IG odin eediis civic caca eas 70 
a) Economy of buying 
b) Saving for the future 
c) Getting out of debt 


III. Psychological Aspect 200 points 
1. Adaptation to experiences of pupils..... 50 
2. Language adapted to comprehension of 
| SR err rere trie 50 
3. Proper gradation of material.......... 50 


a) Difficulties appropriate to the needs 
and abilities of each grade 
b) Not too many steps of difficulty at 
a time 
c) All steps of difficulty included 
4. Development of fundamental processes.. 50 
a) Amount of drill to fix processes 
b) Amount of drill on difficulty processes 
c) Test and drills arranged according to 
laws of learning 
IV. ——— Aspect 200 points 
1. Suggestion as to methods of presentation 60 
a) Explanations in book 
b) Teacher’s manual 
2. Diagnostic and self-help tests.......... 60 
a) Suggestions for tests to use at proper 
times 
3. Remedial and practice material........ 60 
a) Availability of supplementary drill 
work 
b) Remedial content 
4. Omission of dead material 


Re ew ween Ae 20 
V. General Aspect 100 points 
Se 0055/39 Asset in SEA Reco 50 
a) Binding 
b) Paper 
c) Type 
Fy FE hb cha awa ‘tetete A 


a) Attractiveness 
b) Illustrations 
c) Size of page 


This score card is applicable equally to the 
criticism of a single book or of a series and is 
intended to cover the entire grades. Under the 
head of “command of fundamental processes,” 
it is evident that if the card is applied to a text 
for the lower grades, more stress must be placed 
on the element of simple combinations and 
column addition. It is also evident that the sub- 
ject of “interest” would not be taught. 

The texts necessarily must be scored sub- 


stantially by ranking, that is, first, second, and 
third under the various heads to be assigned an 
approximate score. An actual count of the 
problems is necessary for accurate work. 


THE WORKBOOK A RECENT 
DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued from Page 16) 


1. The use of a workbook develops initia- 
tive and independence on the part of students, 
as it raises questions for which the student must 
find the answers in the material which he is at- 
tempting to assimilate. That is, it tends to in- 
culcate proper habits of study. It represents a 
situation similar to what a student will find in 
his life outside of school. 


2. It represents material in a definite se- 
quence. Its content is much more definite and 
prescriptive than is the supplementary work 
given by an individual teacher. Its use makes 
it possible to require the same minimum 
amount of material from each student. It pro- 
vides opportunity for the more able students to 
explore a given unit more extensively. In many 
of the workbooks, tests are outlined at definite 
periods and the teacher has a reliable check on 
the amount of material that a class should have 
covered at any definite period. 


3. A workbook that has been outlined to ac- 
company a particular text assures that the class 
which uses the workbook will secure the point 
of view and cover the essential materials which 
the author intended to be the outcome from his 
textbooks. A teacher that does not use a work- 
book may not even present the ideas which the 
author wished to emphasize in his particular 
textbook. 


4. The use of a workbook reduces the labor 
of a teacher. It makes it possible for him to 
teach larger classes with less expenditure of 
energy. If it is necessary for him to develop his 
own supplementary and testing material, much 
time and effort may be wasted. In fields in 
which a large amount of drill is necessary, a 
workbook that contains supplementary exer- 
cises makes it possible to outline the supplemen- 
tary drills that ought to follow the presentation 
of any principle. 
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Arguments Against the Workbook 


The opponents of the workbook have not 
been as vocal in their denunciation as have the 
proponents of the idea in their commendation. 
There is undoubtedly a reason for this situa- 
tion, which is implied in a later part of this 
discussion. 

1. The use of a workbook, instead of de- 
veloping initiative and independence on the 
part of pupils, tends to stultify originality and 
independence in thinking because of the limi- 
tation of references to one certain text. This is 
particularly true when the workbook is organ- 
ized to accompany a particular textbook, which 
at present is apparently the most common prac- 
tice. It fails to orient the student or give him an 
overview of the field which he is studying. 

2. Its use tends to minimige individual differ- 
ences, as all pupils are enfie to answer the 
same questions, work the sdme problems, and 
perform the same exerciseg Experience has 
showed by the use of pretests.that many pupils 
have already mastered units that are required 
to be taught. An examination of workbooks 
shows that in their construction they frequently 
overlook the differences in the experiential 
background of pupils. 

3. The testing material that is incorporated 
in the ordinary workbook is organized to fit a 
particular textbook rather than to determine 
the progress of pupils. It emphasizes the teach- 
ing of textbook material rather than develop- 
ment of children through their own experience. 
Its use tends to stress the memorization of facts 
rather than the elaboration of principles. 

4. Inspectors and supervisors of schools, par- 
ticularly in the secondary field, have found that 
teachers who have workbooks tend to follow 
them slavishly. They are handed out to pupils 
and there is little or no discussion of principles 
involved. Such a tendency does not seem to be 
limited to any particular locality, nor does it 
seem to have any close relationship to the 
amount of the training of the teacher. In other 
words, the teacher tends to abrogate his posi- 
tion to the workbook. 


Necessity for Careful Investigation 


A movement which has developed so much 
momentum as has the use of the workbook 
needs careful scrutiny and investigation to dis- 
cover whether or not the objectives of the pro- 
ponents of the idea are justifiable. In examin- 
ing the literature in the field, only one report 


of a careful investigation could be found. Hurd 
(Concluded on Page 46) 





OAKLAND HOLDS BOOK EXHIBIT 
A display of textbooks and supplementary works for school and college use was held at Oakland, California, 


during the week of January 22 to 27, 


1934. That the exhibit was well attended may be seen from the above 


illustration. Not only teachers and parents but others interested in education were invited to examine the display 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
TEXTBOOKS 


! Hayes and Moon: 


that belong in ANCIENT and MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


World-wide in scope, extending from the Stone Age to the opening of 


55 
“Key Positions the Modern Period. So skillful is the synthesis that the student sees 


clearly the broad, rich stream of world civilization from the earliest 
; times to the beginning of the present. Emphasis on social and politi- 
in your cal development. Readable and teachable; amply and most beautifully 


illustrated; maps, teaching and study helps in abundance. 


4 MODERN HISTORY 


| _ I U D I E; S “Breadth of treatment, skillful organization, and forceful treatment 


are found in this volume to an extent found nowhere else in a text 


| that covers the ground of this one.” Shows the significant changes in 

social and political life since the middle ages which have made life dif- 
) ferent from what has gone before. Fine illustrations, some in color; 
: maps, questions, study-guides, etc. 











Hayes, Moon and Wayland: WORLD HISTORY 


World history in fact as well as in name; treats all civilizations, stresses the rise and growth of 
democracy; unsurpassed treatment of cause and effect. Beautifully and helpfully illustrated. 
i School people call it “The best yet published for secondary school use.” 


| Beard and Beard: HISTORY of the UNITED STATES 


The story of American civilization has never before been told with such complete blending of 
accuracy, interest, impartiality and simplicity as it is given in this history. It is a panorama of 
American life with its varied eras, colorful characters, and surging movements. Every aspect of 
American history is reviewed in the light of modern knowledge. The authors are the eminent 
historians, Charles A. and Mary E. Beard—no more need be said as to authenticity and charm. 
Direct concrete style; a wealth of illustrations; references; research problems; questions for de- 
bate; and helps for study.. 


a “g Dondineau: CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROBLEMS 


: | Real problems and actual investigations form the basis of this course. Functions rather than 
framework of government are emphasized, thus stimulating the pupil to self-activity and guiding 
him in the study of civic situations, especially those of his own community. 


Soper: ECONOMIC CITIZENSHIP 


A textbook that fills a great need for instruction in “the business of living” for pupils of the early 
junior high school years. It is a presentation of simple economics and citizenship and their rela- 
tion to making a living. A highly successful text. 


Fay: ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS —Revised Edition 


Known everywhere as “the very best simple explanation of economics” and its widespread use has 
confirmed this enviable reputation. By general assent, the outstanding reason for its success 1s 
that it presents the basic principles of economics much more simply and attractively than this has 
ever been done before for high school students. Provided with teaching and study helps, graphs, 
tables. 


Munro: SOCIAL CIVICS —Revised Edition 


A standard textbook in advanced civics, covering a wider range than most. Its main theme is 
American government, but it includes more than this, giving a survey of many topics ordinarily 
considered as questions of economics, sociology, and international relations. Handsomely illustrated. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ohin'si..e"'s:, Shissz:. 
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“NOW READY 


THE OPEN DOOR 
ENGLISH SERIES 


FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Scott: Peet: Robinson: Bigelow 


Book One. Seventh School Year . $.88 
Book Two. Eighth School Year. ... ._ .96 
Book Three. Ninth School Year. . .. . 1.20 


THE three books of this new series carry forward the 
principles that have made The Open Door Language 
Series the leading texts in this field. They make a 
sound, stimulating, and practical approach to the 
study of English and provide a thorough training in 
grammar, rhetoric, and composition. They incorpo- 
rate lessons closely connected with the demands of 
daily life. They bridge the gap existing between 
grammar school and high school English. Associated 
with Dr. Scott and Miss Peet in the preparation of 
the series have been Gertrude L. Robinson and 


Gladys M. Bigelow, experienced high school teachers 
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teaching. 


Book One. 
(Carpenter) 


Book Two. 







Book Three. 


© OUR WORLD e 
OURSELVES 


Brigham—McF arlane—Car penter 


NEW series of four georaphies, for the ele- 
mentary grades, which embodies and en- 
riches the new ideals and objectives of geography 
It lays particular emphasis on the fun- 
damental geographic facts which influence men’s 
lives and occupations. Throughout, the study is 
closely related to the industrial, economic, and 
social life of the world. This wealth of material is 
presented in a style notable for its clearness and 
simplicity. It is made vividly impressive through 
the rich panorama of large, distinctive pictures, 


beautiful maps, and numerous teaching devices. 


Our Neighbors Near and Far 


_ Our Home State and Continent 


(Brigham and McFarlane) . : sattescecscs) AGO 


Our Continental Ne iteihewe 
(Brigham and McFarlane) 


of English. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas 


Atlanta 












Book Four. 


San Francisco 


New York 


How the World Lives and Teks = 
(Brigham and McFarlane) . 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


Atlanta 
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(Concluded from Page 44) 

carried on an investigation’ to test the value of 
the workbook in instruction. However, the re- 
sults of this experiment cannot be accepted as 
a justification of the general use of the work- 
book from two points of view. In the first place, 
it was confined to only one subject, physics. The 
fact that a workbook might be a satisfactory 
aid in instruction in a subject of the science 
type, such as physics, where the data are defi- 
nite and measurable, would throw little or no 
light as to the value of such an instrument in 
the fields of English or history. In the second 
place, Hurd speaks of the workbook as a work 
sheet or guide sheet, which is worked out by an 
instructor to meet the needs of a particular 
class and which is very different from a work- 
book that is outlined to follow a specific text 
or a general workbook which may be used with 
any type of textbook. His results indicate that 
a work sheet such as was used, if one judges 
gains made in a final test over a pretest, is of 
some value, but the gains made by the experi- 
mental group using the work sheets over the 
control group were scarcely great enough to be 
significant. 

The schools of America seem to have widely 
accepted and adopted a technique without first 
testing to find whether or not it is a valid pro- 
cedure. One may wonder why such a situation 
has developed. A plethora of workbooks is avail- 
able for use in the upper elementary grades and 
in the high school. There are also workbooks 
designed to accompany even college texts. What 
has brought about such a situation? Have 
teachers demanded a tool that would require 
less effort on their part when called upon to 
teach larger classes? Have they been encour- 
aged to adopt workbooks because the time- 
worn argument has been used, that other com- 


‘Hurd, A. W., “The Workbook as an Instructional Aid,” 
School Review. 34:608-16, October, 1931. 


munities have adopted workbooks and to be up 
to date a teacher must have one in his reper- 
toire? Have authors been induced to prepare 
workbooks to accompany their textbooks be- 
cause they have found that teachers are so in- 
adequately trained that they have failed to se- 
cure maximum results from a textbook without 
having additional aid? Have the publishers, 
during the stress and strain of the present eco- 
nomic crisis, been encouraged to publish ma- 
teriai which is rapidly consumed —a_ field 
which they had not previously entered? 

The workbook is usually bound in a paper 
cover and is, therefore, rather inexpensive to 
publish if it can be sold in large quantities. It 
can be used only once. Consequently, this 
means a new market every year. One may 
wonder if the present movement to combine a 
textbook with a workbook may not have an ul- 
terior motive. In a class, for example in geom- 
etry, where a textbook may be used for three 
or four years, the workbook could be used only 
once. Under ordinary conditions a high school 
that would have two hundred pupils in geom- 
etry would need to order not more than 225 
books in three years; whereas, if there is the 
combination of the workbook and the textbook, 
it would mean a consumption of 600 books in 
this same period of time. If this new type of 
book costs only one third as much as the old, 
or if its educational value is approximately three 
times that of the older type of technique, such 
an organization of material might be justified. 
However, when we have no scientific evidence 
to prove that the use of a workbook has any 
greater value than the older type of technique, 
are the schools justified in adopting a procedure 
which is undoubtedly more costly? 

In recent years schools have been under a 
sharp criticism because of excessive costs. Any- 
one who has given this problem consideration 
appreciates that much of the criticism has been 


wholly unjustifiable; but school administrators 
should not be guilty of introducing a procedure 
that requires a greater expenditure of public 
funds without at least having some scientific 
sanction for their action. 


HOW THE ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT 
IS OPERATED AT FRESNO 


A department of attendance and child welfare has 
been successfully operated at Fresno, Calif., under the 
direction of E. P. Stafford, director of attendance and 
child welfare. 

During the school year 1932-33 the department faced 
a difficult problem due to the general economic condi- 
tion, with its attendant broken homes, poverty, illness, 
and mental distress. The work of the department was 
greatly increased in the direction of preventing juvenile 
delinquency, correcting irregular attendance, and reduc- 
ing absence to a minimum. 

In an effort to combat prevalent conditions, where 
individual homes had met with adversity, law enforce- 
ment was tempered with judgment. Various agencies of 
the community, when appealed to, codperated in an 
effort to remove hindrances to school attendance, en- 
abling many children to remain in school. The depart- 
ment of health and physical education actively co- 
Operated in an effort to maintain a high percentage of 
attendance. 

During the year, a new plan of handling truancy and 
discipline problems in both elementary and secondary 
schools was devised, and its success has been gratifying. 
Boys and girls who had become problems were required 
to contact the office personally. They reported daily or 
weekly and presented a record of attendance or conduct 
from their schools covering each period of the school 
— The probationary cases comprised 94 boys and 16 
girls. 

During the year, the department of attendance and 
child welfare made a total of 6,819 investigations, in- 
volving such matters as checking on the absence of 
pupils, the handling of disciplinary cases, the verifying 
of dates of birth, and checking on cases for the proba- 
tion office. 


@A recent study of the Research Division of the National 
Education Association indicates that boards of education are 
rapidly restoring salary schedules and eliminating the cuts which 
were necessary because of economic conditions, Among the 
larger cities which have made such restorations are Fresno. 
Calif.; New Haven and Waterbury. Conn.: Atlanta, Ga.;: 
Missoula, Mont.; and Woonsocket, R. I., and a large num- 
ber of small towns. 
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“FABRIKOID" PX CLOTH BOOKBINDINGS 
ARE VERMIN-PROOF 


BY ACTUAL TEST IT HAS BEEN PROVED that cockroaches, silver fish, 
and all the long list of book-loving vermin will not touch PX Cloth bound 
books. That's but one reason why PX Cloth bindings save rebinding costs 
and release your book funds for new books. PX Cloth looks like fabric, 
feels like fabric, is hard-wearing, scuff-resisting, waterproof, fast color even 
when wet, and washable -- dirt and finger marks wash off with soap and 
water. It makes light colors practical. And PX Cloth costs no more than 
any other good bookbinding material. Specify PX Cloth bindings on all 


textbooks -- it will make your book budget go farther. 


SAVE REPLACEMENT COSTS BY SPECIFYING BOOKS BOUND IN PX CLOTH 


Send for the du Pont book "PX Cloth, The Modern Voyage of Discovery” 
which tells the interesting story of PX Cloth. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Inc., Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, New York. 


FOR EXTRA HEAVY DUTY TEXTBOOKS SPECIFY "FABRIKOID” BOOKBINDINGS 


FaBRIKOID PX CLOTH 


Reg. U, S. Pat 
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The Function and Program of the Schools 


in Promoting Satisfactory Public Relations 
Floyd T. Goodier, Springfield, Illinois 


In thinking of how the school may promote 
satisfactory public relations, we should recognize 
at the outset that the influence of the school, like 
that of the individual, has two aspects, the con- 
scious and the unconscious, that of definite propa- 
ganda, and that of the influence which grows out 
of its very life or existence. The two may or may 
not integrate. It was Emerson, wasn’t it, who said, 
“What you are speaks so loud, I can’t hear what 
you say’? 

It is a good thing to have a public-relationship 
program in a school system understood by all the 
workers in the system. Such a program should 
seek to enlist all the talent in the school organiza- 
tion in the work of keeping the schools before the 
public in a favorable light and in creating good 
will toward the schools. But if such a program, 
seeking results through direct propaganda is to 
achieve anything at all permanent, it will be be- 
cause it is reinforced by the vital touch of the 
school system itself upon the life of the com- 
munity. 


Principles Necessary for Satisfactory 
Public Relations 


With these two factors in mind, I shall state a 
few principles which I believe are fundamental in 
this matter of promoting satisfactory public rela- 
tions through a school program. You will notice 
that they deal primarily with the conduct of the 
school. It is the thought of this paper that, in the 
last analysis, what the school does is more im- 
portant in shaping public opinion than what the 
school says. 

1. The school must be maintained solely to ren- 
der the best service in its power to the boys and 
girls of the community. This is not so simple as it 
sounds, especially in days of economic distress. 
For example, this means that teachers are to be 
selected on the basis of training and experience 
rather than that of residence or family. One hears 
frequently of teachers of unquestioned efficiency 
who have been “let out,” to use a well-known 
phrase, merely to make places for local applicants. 
In school systems of recognized standing, janitors 
are chosen not because of past training for the 
work they will be required to do, but because they 
live in a certain ward, or are friends of certain 
board members. Even worse, some school em- 
ployees owe their appointments to the fact that on 
election day they are prepared to deliver a cer- 
tain number of votes for the local machine. 

Politics, in the sense in which the term is gen- 
erally used, has no place in the administration of a 
school system. Where it is prevalent in any con- 
siderable degree. the public knows the fact and 
to that extent loses faith in its schools. Most 
patrons at heart want a complete divorce of 
schools and politics. Political control, instead of 
promoting, tends to weaken satisfactory public re- 
lations. 

2. My second point grows out of the first. All 
expenditures of school funds must be made in the 
light of all the needs of the school system. Making 
the budget is rightly considered one of the most 
important tasks of the entire school year and one 
upon which the board of education should seek 
the expert advice of the superintendent and his 
assistants. When funds are being allocated, at the 
same time educational policies are being deter- 
mined, the community, at least the thinking part 
of the community, will be quick to detect a dis- 
tribution of the taxpayers’ money which is partial 
and unjust. 

Some of you know, as I do, a community in 
Illinois which a few years ago, found it necessary 
to reduce all expenditures except those connected 
with football. Finally, to cap the climax, the board 
decided not to reémploy the superintendent of 
schools, a trained school executive, but to elect 
the athletic coach as superintendent in his place. 
According to the conclusions of trained students 


'Paper read at Conference on the School and Its Public Rela- 
tions, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., November 11, 
1933. 


of school finance, Chicago has found it necessary 
to reduce teachers’ salaries to a much greater ex- 
tent than the wages of its school janitors. 

One school system after another has succumbed 
to the attack upon “fads and frills” and reduced 
expenditures for music, art, and physical educa- 
tion. At the very time this action has been taken, 
thinking people have been learning that leisure is 
steadily increasing and will undoubtedly continue 
to do so for some time, and that our boys and 
girls need a vocational training more than ever 
before. One can hardly argue that the facts in the 
case justify the budget procedure. 

3. The school system must never forget that it 
is “public,” that is, maintained by the state, sup- 
ported by compulsory taxation, under the direction 
of a board of local citizens. This statement is so 
patent, so evident to everyone, that it may appear 
unnecessary to mention it. In spite of that pos- 
sible objection, I do want to mention it and em- 
phasize it. 

It is easy for school administrators to forget 
this, or at least to act as if they had forgotten it. 
Some of the educational literature may easily be 
misunderstood or misinterpreted on this point. 
Just the other evening I heard President Hutchins 
make a fervid plea for recognizing public-school 
education as a profession. He insisted that it is 
the business of trained school people to determine 
school policies and school programs. He decried 
the practice of laymen presuming to tell school 
officials where to cut budgets, and how to conduct 
economical schools. I am sure we all agree with 
this contention of President Hutchins. But woe 
betide that school executive who thinks this means 
that he is to become an educational dictator in 
his community, tell the board of education what 
is going to be done, and ignore the public. 


Maintaining a Variety of Contacts 


The people of the community do pay the bills 
and the school people are their employees. Every 
school should welcome the opportunity to make as 
many contacts as possible. Patrons should be made 
welcome in classrooms and, if necessary, should 
have special invitations from time to time. School 
records should be open for inspection. In short, 
the schools should be so conducted that there is 
nothing to conceal. 

Many school systems have found parent-teacher 
associations of inestimable value in this matter of 
publicity. A group of interested patrors, meeting 
from month to month to study school questions, 
listening to talks by teachers and principals, ob- 
serving pupils at their regular work — such a group 
does much to silence unjust criticism and to sup- 
port the administration in times of crisis. 


Teaching Staff Must Observe Accepted 
Standards 


4. In promoting satisfactory public relations it 
is very important that members of the teaching 
force — teachers, supervisors, principals, superin- 
tendent — observe and practice accepted profes- 
sional standards. 

Public opinion is fickle at its best. No one can 
predict the course it will pursue, or the data upon 
which it will be formed. It is fairly certain, how- 
ever, that any lack of harmony on the part of the 
school people themselves will influence it adverse- 
ly. Lack of support for principal or superintendent 
by subordinates, adverse criticism of one teacher 
by another, questionable remarks, trivial gossip, 
may do more to tear down the foundations of 
desirable public relationships than months of care- 
fully planned propaganda can build up. 

In no aspect of the entire school relationship 
is this more true than that of teachers and pupils. 
Every teacher, by virtue of her position, gleans 
much information about the pupils in her room 
and the homes from which they come. Unwitting- 
ly boys and girls reveal many facts about their 
homes and their parents which the teacher should 
regard as strictly confidential. It is an unwritten 
law that the physician does not repeat the con- 
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fidences of his patients; likewise a teacher who 
recognized the standards of her profession should 
never repeat, to those not authorized to receive it, 
information she has in regard to her pupils and 
their homes. Parents should feel absolutely safe in 
conferring with principal and teacher, and ex- 
changing confidences regarding children, knowing 
that later neither they nor the children will be 
embarrassed as a result of these conferences. 

It is not necessary to multiply illustrations. Only 
as school people show due respect to their own 
calling by exhibiting right attitudes toward each 
other, being above jealousy, rivalry, and pettiness, 
and treating their pupils and their patrons with 
courtesy and cordiality can they do their part in 
promoting satisfactory public relations. 


Dissiminating Accurate Information 

5. As a fifth point, I suggest that all members 
of the teaching force should feel responsibility for 
helping to disseminate accurate, pertinent infor- 
mation regarding the schools —local, and to a 
certain extent, state and national. The need for 
such service was never greater than at present. 

First, we need to counteract the unreasonable 
stories that are frequently repeated about school 
affairs. Some of these rumors are entirely false; 
others contain just enough truth to be doubly 
dangerous. No one knows just how these tales 
originate but we all know they may accomplish 
much harm. 

In the second place, those of us who are think- 
ing in the field of public education most of the 
time forget that the general public hardly recog- 
nizes our vocabulary, our “pedaguese,’ to say 
nothing of understanding the content of our terms. 
If you have tried to “sit in” at a conference of 
electrical engineers, for example, you can appre- 
ciate a little of the perplexity of the average par- 
ent in attempting to follow a technical discussion 
of modern education. 

In the past, too much has been expected of the 
superintendent of schools in keeping the com- 
munity informed on school matters. Instead of 
bearing the burden alone, it seems to me, it is the 
function of the superintendent to formulate plans 
for contacting the community which will use, di- 
rectly or indirectly, all the talent in the system. 
This means, first of all, that the teaching force 
must have the facts to use. Through teachers’ 
meetings, bulletins, and conferences desirable data 
may be brought to the attention of the teachers. 
Material from the state department of education 
and the state teachers’ association provide infor- 
mation dealing with the state. School magazines 
contain excellent articles on current problems. 

Two departures in the Chicago Heights school 
system this year may interest you. Early in the 
year each teacher was asked to write a short mes- 
sage suitable to send to the parents with the report 
cards. These messages were assembled, typed. 
numbered, and submitted to a committee from our 
board of education. The committee selected those 
they considered the best and each month one will 
be mimeographed and a copy inclosed in each 
report-card envelope. 

Also we have asked our teachers this year to 
carry on a systematic calling schedule to the 
homes of their pupils. All too often a home call 
by the teacher has meant that the child was doing 
unsatisfactory work or was in disciplinary trouble. 
We hope to overcome that tradition. We want out 
teachers to tell the parents good things about the 
children, to acquaint them with our program and 
our policies, to invite them to visit the school, to 
share our problems with them, and indirectly to 
cultivate a public-school morale which will be a 
genuine community asset in these troublesome 
days. Is it too much to expect that a program of 
this kind might serve as a preventive to some of 
the ruthless, drastic curtailments that have been 
made to education in some quarters? 

To a large extent the efficiency of a public- 
school system is contingent upon public support. 
That support should be based, not upon mere con- 
fidence in the board of education or school offi- 
cials, but rather upon an intelligent appreciation 
of the meaning of education in a democracy, the 
place of the schools in general education, the ob- 
servance of certain general school standards, the 
conditions under which local schools are admin- 
istered, accurate data regarding local buildings, 
teachers, tax levies, bonds, budgets, etc. 
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Read what correct seating 


can do for you! 


HEN schooling was just a matter of the “three 

R’s”, education ignored health. Today, student 
health is a part of every school curriculum. Essential to 
health and perfect physical development—to eyes, to 
lungs, to full vitality—are the habits of good posture, 
which are induced by correct seating. 


In many schools, programs of reseating are estab- 
lished as part of the program for more productive 
teaching and improved student-efficiency and health. 
Temporary, make-shift repairing is supplanted by 
new seating of permanent, correct posture inducing 
character and design. 


“American” Seating can provide ideally for you— 
can fit the limitations of your budget—yet give your 
students the advantages of comfortable, correct pos- 
ture with sight-saving features as well. 


It will be interesting and well worth your while 
to investigate reseating with “American” Desks—to 
know the many types designed for specific needs and 
their outstanding, exclusive features. 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan » 









ss TTT TP TTP “The program of the future is so to train the individual 
from early life as to prevent many of the present 
ailments which are due to poor posture. His interest 
in his own maximum physical efficiency should be 
aroused by education.”’ 


The posturally 
correct American 
Henderson-Universal 


Sight-Saving Desk 


shown above induces natural, comfortable, cor- 
rect posture. The tilting and sliding desk top 
insures reading or writing at the correct focal 
distance and proper angle of vision. Eyestrain 
and body fatigue are reduced to a minimum. 


Classroom Posture 
Poster and Seating Booklets 


We will mail free to any school official or teacher 
a classroom posture poster in colors, size 17% x 
25 inches, which shows children why they should 
sit erect; it contains no advertising. With it, too, 
interesting posture booklets. Address Dept. ASB 3. 
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Your Science and Physical Education Departments 








A valuable and constantly used in- 
strument in the laboratory. 


Invaluable for timing basketball games, 
track events, etc. 


Check, tear off and mail 
for further information. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
Please send us further information regarding 
Electric Stop Clock 
Electric Clock Systems _ 
Fire Alarm Systems __ 
Telephone Systems ; 
Laboratory Voltage Panels == 


Neme 
Address 





ist 

2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 


Never require jeweller's repairs 


stop watch 


Need These “Standard” Electric Stop Clocks 


Based upon an entirely new principle, these stop clocks accomplish the following: 


Provide an accurate, reliable means of measuring time intervals 


Assure an accuracy of better than 1/5 second 


Strong, simple and substantial. Will outwear many ordinary stop watches 


Are equipped with large dials, — three times the size of an ordinary mechanical 


And best of all, the "Standard" Electric Stop Clock costs no more than any good mechanical 


stop watch. 


Manufacturers also of 


Fire Alarm Systems 


ATLANTA, 903 Williams Mill Road, N.E. 
BALTIMORE, Central Savings Bank Bldg. 





CHICAGO, Monadnock Bidg. 
COLUMBUS, 83South High St. 


Electric Time and Automatic Program Systems 
Experimental Laboratory Panels 
Inter-communicating Telephone Service 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Mutual Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, McKnight Bids. 


BRMINGHAM, 2920-7th Ave.,So. DALLAS, Mercantile Bldg. NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church St. 
BOSTON, 10 High Street DENVER, 562 Pennsylvania St. PHILADELPHIA = Architects Bidg. 
BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. SCRANTON, 148 Adams Ave. TAMPA, 5505 Central Ave. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


LOS ANGELES, 606 South Hill Street 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN,., LTD., 


726 St. Felix Si., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 


"| “STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 
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Financing Public Educational Institutions in France 


By Fletcher H. Swift. Paper, 196 pages. Price, 
$1.75. University of California, Berkeley, California. 

This is one of a series of European studies, prepared 
by the leading American authority on the financing of 
education, The work makes clear the vast differences 
in the background and the fundamental principles of 
French education, a country in which the burden of 
financing primary education is borne almost entirely 
by the national government and in which there is 
practically a total lack of local initiative and self-deter- 
mination. While the author is too cautious to express 
himself, it is very clear that there is a very decided 
absence of democracy in the French scheme, but that 
it results in a very much evener distribution of funds 
and in a rather safer and certain income during periods 
of economic disturbance. French elementary education 
is monotonously uniform and low in cost, and sec- 
ondary and higher education seems to lack the equali- 
tarian features of our high schools and colleges; but 
the French do provide a minimum standard of service 
that must be admired. French teachers cannot indulge 
in such luxuries as automobiles and long summer 
journeys, but they can live the year round in a style 
which is suited to their class. Nor are they subject to 
the whims of the local communes in the matter of 
salaries, appointments, etc. The national ministry has 
complete control over instruction and scrutinizes local 
budgetS in advance; it issues orders on a variety of 
administrative matters — all of which would be most 
galling to American school boards and superintendents. 
The study describes numerous practices that are of in- 
terest and that will enable American administrators to 
judge more clearly our laws and policies, and espe- 


cially the proposals for the needed reconstruction of 
education. 








Modern School Administration 


Edited by John C. Almack. Cloth, 392 pages. Price, 
$2.50. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

This book consists of eleven articles, written by a 
list of eminent educators, dealing with every important 
phase of modern school administration. A twelfth 
article presents a biographical sketch of Ellwood P. 


Cubberley. This somewhat remarkable symposium on 
school administration, as exemplified in a modern day, 
constitutes a tribute to Dr. Cubberley as one who be- 
came a great authority in the field of school adminis- 
tration and whose contributions on the subject have 
been accepted as being both thorough and in advance 
of his day. The introduction is written by William 
John Cooper, former United States Commissioner of 
Education, in which he says that “Professor Cubberley 
exemplifies the abilities of a first-class organizer and 
successful executive.” 

The first article deals with “The Superintendent and 
the Board of Education,” written by Dr. George D. 
Strayer. He brings out the historical aspects of the sub- 
ject, the evolution through which the scope and func- 
tion of the administrative features become to some ex- 
tent clarified and fixed. In a series of proposals he sets 
forth the contacts and relationships, which ought to 
obtain if a school system is to be efficiently governed. 


He stresses the fact that the selection of the chief 
executive officer is the most important task intrusted 
to a board of education, that such executive officer 
should have the initiative in matters purely pro- 
fessional, and that in the formulation of building plans 
the codperation of the professional factors should be 
invited. 

Dr. Strayer devotes some space to an analysis of 
the standing committees. He demonstrates that com- 
mittee reports are more frequently ignored than 
heeded, and urges the consideration of all questions in 
open board meetings. 

The subject of school finance and business manage- 
ment is discussed by Prof. Ward G. Reeder; personnel 
administration by Dr. William G. Carr; school proper- 
ties and construction by Professors Andrew P. Hill, 
and Charles W. Burch; the job of the principal by 
Supt. Worth McClure, of Seattle, and curriculum con- 
struction by Prof. John K. Norton. 

There follows a chapter on supervision of instruc- 
tion by Prof. George C. Kyte; another on the school 
survey movement by Dr. Jesse B. Sears. Interpreting 
the schools to the public engages the attention of Joy 
Elmer Morgan, while Dr. Frank P. Graves analyzes 
the subject of state and county school administration. 
Education as a profession is treated by Dr. Marvin S. 
Darsie. 

The book covers the range of school administration 
with reasonable completeness and in the light of re- 
cent research and accepted practice and theory. Each 
of the contributors introduces his subject at much 
greater length than seems necessary and in so doing 


rather overemphasizes its importance, Democracy as a 
predominant quality of school administration is barely 
touched upon, and it is to be feared that most of the 
writers are not keen for it, except under conditions 
which would place the ultimate control of all situa- 
tions quite securely in the hands of the professional 
educators. 


Health Education in an American City 


By Louise Franklin Bache. Cloth, 116 pages. Price, 
$2. Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Garden City, 
Ne We 

This book does not limit itself to the discussion of 
the more narrow aspects of health instruction in 
elementary and secondary schools, but is a_ well- 
arranged account of a city-wide first-year program 
of health improvement, conducted by the department 
of health of the city of Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. George 
C. Ruhland, commissioner of health for Syracuse, 
holds that the function of a health department is not 
the prevention of disease so much as it is the active 
promotion of health as a civic, social, and personal 
means of improving the well-being of a community. 
A proper program involves the organization of a care- 
ful plan, in which every possible agency is expected to 
share in the activity and responsibility. The schools 
have a distinct place in such a program, but they are 
only one of many factors. 

The story told in this book is a strong argument for 
centralizing health efforts in a city department of 
health. The tendency in recent years has been for the 
schools to withdraw themselves from participation in 
health-department efforts on the theory that the edu- 
cation of children is better promoted by an inde- 
pendent health set-up. The attitude is rather based on 
the convenience of controlling funds and directing a 
personnel of health officers, school nurses, and other 
persons who come into contact with the schools in an 
instructional or supervisory capacity. The larger values 
of a general health program in which the schools take 
their proper place under the guidance of a health de- 
partment are overlooked by most schoolmen, possibly 
because the health departments in many cities lack 
the vision to undertake what has been done so success- 
fully in Syracuse. 

The present book is one which may well be studied 
by school authorities who see only the narrow advan- 
tages of the schools at the expense of the greater in- 
terests of the entire community. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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__.in the use of Classroom Films 


URING the school year 1930-31, Rochester 

teachers using classroom films requisitioned 
a total of 2,889 reels. In 1932-33 they requisi- 
tioned 7,085 reels...an increase of 145% in the 
short space of two years. 

This is one of the many increases that prove 
the value of Eastman Classroom Films under 
modern teaching conditions, and that reflect the 
educator’s quick response to the efficiency of this 
visual aid. More than 99% of the films used in 
Rochester schools are Eastman Classroom Films. 
Other cities show similarly overwhelming pref- 
erences for these films. 

This is not the result of chance. Eastman 
Classroom Films are made especially for class- 
room use. They fit into standard courses of study. 
At right: A fish pier at 
Ebsjerb. From Denmark 
—one of a new group of 
Eastman Classroom Films 


on European countries. 
400-foot reel, $24. 





Most of them can be shown to advantage in con- 
nection with several subjects. And wherever 
they are used, they teach more in less time. 


Now Available at Lower Cost 


PRICES of Eastman Classroom Films are now practically 
one-third lower than a year ago. Full 400-foot reels (16- 
millimeter), formerly $35, are now $24. The reduced prices 
place Eastman Classroom Films within easier reach of schools 
and school systems. More than 200 films are now ready for 
your use. Write for descriptive literature. Eastman Teaching 
Films, Inc. (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
Rochester, N. Y 


Below: ‘‘Keep out from be- Below: Stockholm harbor 
tween parked cars!”? From and town hall. From Sweden 
Street Safety—For Advanced —another film in the new 
Grades—$24; Street Safety— series on European subjects. 
For Primary Grades, $12. Full 400-foot reel, $24. 
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quate space for pupil-responses. 


metic for each grade. Grades 3-8. 
ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS 


THE STANFORD SPELLER 


or needed. Grades 2-8. 


1933 Edition. Grades |I-8. 
THE STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS—Revised 


READING SKILLS—Grades 4, 5, 6. 


320 East 2Ist St. 
Chicago 


133 First St. 
San Francisco 








A Pupil-Activity Program 
With a New Type of Textbook 


Investigate the refreshing new approach of the textbooks 
listed below. They are more than new textbooks. The 
new type of textbook with emphasis on PUPIL-ACTIVITIES, 
textbooks incorporating abundant practice materials with ade- 


THE LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


A pupil's textbook—furnishing a complete course in arith- 


A pupil's textbook—furnishing a directed study program for 
each day of the school year. Grades 3-8. 


A series of art books that provide children with a knowledge 
of the basic principles of art. Grades |-8. 


A pupil's textbook—no workbook or spelling pad is required 


WELL KNOWN PUPIL-ACTIVITY MATERIALS 
THAT HAVE PROVED THEIR WORTH 
LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 


Silent Reading Seatwork for the Primary Grades. 
STUDY-PERIOD EXERCISES FOR DEVELOPING 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 


Laidlaw Brothers 
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36 West 24th St. 
New York 


The School Simplex 


is an Entirely New 
and Different Ruler 


@ Scaled in such a manner as to immediately impress upon 
the scholar the major divisions of the inch. 


@ So numbered as to make possible the instantaneous 
determination of any part of one foot. 


@ The inch terminals are so heavily emphasized as to 
make their location positive. 


@ The scaling of this ruler will allow of its use by all 


@ The attractive color combination is a welcome improve- 
ment over rulers of the past. 


WESTCOTT RULE COMPANY, INC. 
SENECA FALLS, 
Distributed by Leading Supply Houses 
















Manufactured by 


NEW YORK 
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Instructional Tests in French 

By John G. Fowlkes and Charles E. Young. Paper, 
120 pages. Price, 68 cents. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

These tests for first-year college include vocabulary, 
idioms, verbs, grammar, and pronunciation. They ful- 
fill the requirements of the professional organizations 
in the modern language field and have been developed 
in connection with the best available courses of study 
and modern textbooks. 

The Alpha Individual Arithmetics 

By the Supervisory Staff of the Summit Country 
Day School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Paper, 192 pages, illus- 
trated. Book Seven, Part II, 48 cents. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

The Alpha series of arithmetics has been compiled 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Committee on Mathematical Requirements. 
Book Seven, Part II, begins with the planning of a 
trip around the world, thus providing a practical mo- 
tive for the use of mathematics. In addition to a vast 
amount of practical arithmetic, a considerable amount 
of elementary geometry and algebra is presented. 
Amateur Writing 

By Davida McCaslin. Cloth, 355 pages. $2. Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York City. 

A group of amateur writers discuss the causes of 
their failures. The author “cuts in” with very good 
professional advice. Her purpose throughout is to 
prove that common sense is the most efficient teacher 
of composition, A description, for example, fails to 
arouse in the reader the emotions of the writer, be- 
cause the latter has attempted to describe his emo- 
tions when he should have been concerned with repro- 
ducing the scene which caused these emotions. 

The outstanding feature of this useful book is the 
abundance of examples quoted, discussed, improved, 
and discussed again. The book will really help one to 
learn to write. 

Our only destructive criticism of Amateur Writing 
is that, like most modern writers, the author doesn’t 
realize that some readers, in striving to keep certain 
things out of their lives, are anxious also to keep 
them out of their thoughts. Hence, the impropriety of 
including among the examples studied an exposition of 
psychiatry and a description of a visit to a roadhouse. 
Your Home and Family 

By Mildred Graves and Marjorie M. Ott. Cloth, 
374 pages, illustrated. $1.40. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


Your Home and Family is intended as a textbook 
tor the home-economics class of the junior high school. 
It considers many phases of modern family life, with 
particular reference to the place of the junior-high- 
school girl in the family’s scheme of living. The girl 
is taught how to take care of her health, to select her 
clothing, plan social functions, care for babies and 
young children, plan and cook meals, care for the sick, 
etc. And all this is well done. 

The first two units, contrasting modern family life 
with that of the Colonial period, tend to distract the 
student from the main purpose of the book, and their 
reference to the size of family units is unnecessary. 
The inclusion of “The Children’s Charter” in the in- 
troductory pages is likewise not appropriate in a book 
for young students. 

Our Past in Western Europe 

By Daniel C. Knowlton and Mary A. Wheeler. 
Cloth, 346 pages, illustrated. American Book Com- 
pany, New York City. 

This book presents clearly, and in an interesting 
manner, a series of pictures of European civilization 
from the fall of Rome to the exploration of America. 
It is the second volume in a four-book history course 
for the elementary grades. Vivid descriptions reén- 
forced with quotations from sources and pictures 
bring to life the Roman Empire, Charlemagne, the 
Germans, the Northmen, the Magna Carta, etc. This 
is a good textbook. 

Our Little Friends of the Arabian Desert 

By Frances Carpenter. Cloth, 232 pages. American 
Book Company, New York, Chicago. 

A book comprising one of a series of home-life 
readers, intended for supplementary use in the elemen- 
tary schools. The series aims to give a sympathetic 
understanding of the peoples of other countries to 
children in the lower grades. The stories deal with the 
daily life of the people and stress is laid upon the in- 
fluence of evironment as affecting manners, customs, 
and activities. The present volume is the story of a 
boy and girl who go on a year’s journey through the 
desert. 

Grammar in Miniature 

By Fred G. Fox, Ph.D. Paper, 58 pages. 20 cents. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Grammar in Miniature is just the kind of booklet 
teachers, high-school pupils, and not a few business 
men have been looking for. It summarizes with clear 
and adequate explanation all the essentials of modern 
English grammar. The booklet is intended primarily 
for the review course in grammar in the senior high 


school. We think it would be helpful even to the sev- 
enth- and eighth-grade pupil as a concise summary of 
the principles and rules that are scattered through his 
textbook in English. And we know that many persons 
who completed their formal education long ago will 
welcome Grammar in Miniature as a convenient and 
efficient means of self-education. 

Picturesque Word Origins 

Cloth, 140 pages. Price, $1.50. G. & C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Mass. 

The publishers of Webster's Dictionary have for 
many years prepared interesting stories on the ety- 
mology of words used in everyday life. In the present 
book the life stories of several hundred words are re- 
counted in brief paragraphs and telling pictures. As the 
author of the book well says, our words contain 
glimpses of the history of humanity, many of them 
curious, surprising, and significant. Teachers will find 
in the book a great deal of information which they can 
use to enliven English classes. 

Our Continental Neighbors 

By Albert P. Brigham and Charles T. McFarlane. 
Cloth, octavo, 390 pages, illustrated. American Book 
Company, New York City. 

This Book Three (for sixth grade) of the new four- 
book series, Our World and Ourselves, treats all the 
continents except North America. In Book Two the 
pupil has become familiar with North America with 
emphasis upon conditions of climate, resources, and 
topography that influence living conditions. Our Con- 
tinental Neighbors extends this treatment giving special 
consideration to countries which have most influence 
on our own life. 

The story of world geography is here made very in- 
teresting. The teaching helps such as questions on the 
text and on the maps are not merely routine exercises; 
they are worded so as to interest the pupil and to stim- 
ulate thought. There are both physical and political 
maps for the continents and combined physical and 
political maps for the smaller divisions. There are nu- 
merous pictures with captions that have a definite 
teaching value. 

A Student’s Guide to American History 

By Wm. A. Hamm and Madeleine K. Durfee. Paper, 
156 pages. 48 cents. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

Here is a well-planned workbook based upon Hamm, 
Bourne, and Benton’s text. The modern teacher and 
student needs such a guide. It provides suitable out- 
lines, questions with space for answers, references to 
several textbooks, bibliographies of general references 
and source material, outline maps, and reviews. 
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Books by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Lyons & Carnahan, 
Wheeler Publishing Co., Henry Holt & 
Co., and Gregg Publishing Co. 


3 B. text books shown above are bound in Holliston Roxite manufactured by 
the Holliston Mills, specialists for over forty years in developing fine bookbinding 
fabrics of every kind and finish to fit every type of book. 


Holliston Roxite is a pyroxylin impregnated cloth, water-proof, washable, and bug- 


proof. It is soil-resistant and easy to clean. 


Roxite has been used by leading publishers on thousands of books. It has stood the 
test of time under all conditions, in all climates, in actual use in the hands of school 
children. 


SHoliston BINDING FABRICS 


THE’ HOLLISTON $MILLS,: INC., NORWOOD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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School Labora 





The planning and design of equipment for your labora- 
tories is a much more responsible duty today than ever 
before. It is in such times that the predominant superior- 
ity of Kimball furniture manifests itself. Kimball equip- 
ment is designed and constructed to provide the utmost 


rornencomnny 


1 


Write for a copy. 


tory Efficiency Requires 
Careful Planning 


Let Kimball Engineers help plan your installation, 
without obligation. Our service extends to blue- 


print layouts, specifications and estimates. 


in service. The inherent features of adaptability, durability, 
and economy plus the efficient engineering service we render 
to school boards and architects make Kimball furniture the 
logical selection of far sighted schoolmen. An inspection of 
the interesting Kimball catalog will illustrate this superiority. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY  — Es. 1857 — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division, 306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago — A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 


KIMBALL 


BUILT LABORATORY AND 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


Eastern Sales Offices — 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


CHICAGO 





ECONOMIES EFFECTED IN EVANSVILLE, 
INDIANA 

During the school year 1932-33 the board of educa- 
tion of Evansville, Ind., was faced with an increase in 
the amount of delinquent taxes, with a decrease in the 
assessed property valuation, and with a _ decreased 
school-tax rate. It was decided that certain economies 
were necessary and essential. As a result of a careful 
study of school expenditures, the following econemies 
were effected during the school year: 

1. The policy of combining schools was ordered con- 
tinued, placing one principal in charge of the supervi- 
sion of two buildings in place of one. 

2. Great care was given to the handling of equip- 
ment and books, and a more economical use was made 
of all supplies. 

3. The size of classes was increased so as to reduce 
per-pupil costs. 

4. The annual salaries of school employees were cut 
from 19 to 45 per cent. 

5. Library books for the high schools and supplemen- 
tary texts for the elementary schools were dispensed 
with during a period of three years. 

6. Telephones were removed from all school build- 
ings. 

7. Visiting teachers and psychiatric social workers 
were eliminated. 

8. All maintenance and repairwork was curtailed. 

9. The use of school buildings for community pur- 
poses was practically eliminated in many school dis- 
tricts. 

10. A large saving in electrical consumption was 
effected through constant vigilance on the part of prin- 
cipals, teachers, and other school employees. 

11. No expenditure of money for capital investment 
was made during a three-year period. 

12. All open-window rooms were ordered eliminated. 

The great decrease in revenue during the year 1933 
made it necessary to reduce the school year from 10 to 
9 months, thereby effecting a saving of approximately 
10 per cent in the school budget. Other economies were 
made in the school budget, particularly in the main- 
tenance department. Even with these economies in 
operation, the school budget for 1933-34 will show a 
deficit of about $51,000. 


NEW MERGER PLAN ADOPTED AT 
DECATUR, ALABAMA 


The cities of Albany and Decatur were merged into 
the city of Decatur, Alabama, eight years ago. Previous 
to that time each city had maintained its own junior 
and senior high school. Following the consolidation of 


the cities, the plan was continued due to local senti- 
ment. 

A new plan of organization is being tried for the 
first time this year. Under the direction of Mr. W. W. 
Benson, superintendent of schools, the two junior high 
schools have been consolidated in one building, and 
the two senior high schools in another building. The 
change has produced excellent results, with a substan- 
tial saving in operating expenses, improved discipline, 
and more school pride. The school officials are gratified 
to learn that the public and the school patrons have 
become reconciled to the change, after having been op- 
posed to the consolidated plan for a number of years. 


BUILDING NEWS 

4 A survey of school buildings and the development 
of a school-building program in Allegany County and 
Cumberland, Maryland, has been recently undertaken 
by the Division of Field Studies, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The survey, which is being con- 
ducted under the direction of Dr. George D. Strayer 
and Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, is being made at the re- 
quest of the county board of education and the county 
superintendent of schools, Mr. Charles L. Kopp. 

The Division has also undertaken a survey of the 
schools of Yonkers, N. Y. The survey, which was 
authorized by the board of education, will be com- 
prehensive in scope, and the results will be available 
some time during the next summer. Funds for financ- 
ing the survey have been provided by the city board 
of estimate. 

4 Richmond, Va. A C.W.A. repair program has been 
put into operation. The program calls for the painting 
of school buildings and the building of a stadium for 
the Jefferson High School, at a cost of approximately 
$140,000. 


4 A new elementary-and-high-school was_ recently 
dedicated at Greenport, N. Y. The school contains a 
gymnasium, an auditorium, a cafeteria, a shop, a 
library, and home-economics department and a num- 
ber of laboratories. 


# New York, N. Y. An investigation of janitors’ 
compensation has been begun by Supt. Harold G. 
Campbell, for the purpose of reducing allowances and 
for determining how much profiteering has been going 
on in the school system. Superintendent Campbell has 
prepared a questionnaire, asking each custodian to re- 
port on the number of helpers employed, the wages 
paid, and the amount which the custodian retains for 
himself. Under the indirect system of custodial com- 
pensation followed in practically all of the schools, 


the chief custodian receives an annual budget, based 
on the floor space of the building. 

4 Walterboro, S. C. The school board has com- 
pleted plans for a four-room and basement addition 
to the high school. A new field house, completed last 
June, has been put to use this year. 

4 Springfield, Mass. The school board has con- 
sidered a suggestion of the building committee, calling 
for the placing of authority for the maintenance of 
school buildings in the hands of a business manager. 
At present, the maintenance of school buildings is in 
charge of the department of public buildings. Under 
the present system there have been disclosed some un- 
satisfactory conditions which call for remedial treat- 
ment. According to Frank J. Downey, of the depart- 
ment, the conditions may be attributed to a shortage 
of funds, which has made it impossible to replace 
worn-out equipment, or to make adequate repairs to 
the buildings. 

¢ The board of education of Fort Worth, Tex., has 
received $4,198,300 for a school-building program, to 
be carried on under PWA auspices. 


4 Woodruff, S. C. Plans have been made for the 
construction of a grammar school under CWA aus- 
pices. The building will contain eight classrooms and 
a gymnasium-auditorium and will be completed at a 
cost of $30,000. 

4 Longview, Tex. A six-room grade school is in 
process of completion. The structure is one of a num- 
ber erected as a part of a definite school-building 
program, over a period of two or three years. 

4 Hot Springs, S. Dak. The school board has made 
plans for a school-repair project, under CWA auspices. 
It provides for the remodeling of a grade school, to 
provide better facilities, to extend the normal life of 
the building, to offer greater usefulness, and to im- 
prove its general appearance. 


4 Montgomery, Ala. The school board has begun 
work on the final major item in the current school- 
building program. The present project, which is the 
construction of an addition to the Tactical School at 
Maxfield Field, brings the total construction cost to 
$1,161,816, making a grand total of $3,629,599 for 
projects carried out during the past four years. 


4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The city school plant has 


been expanded to the extent of nearly $500,000, with 
the aid of federal public works funds. The program 
calls for nine construction projects. The largest ex- 
penditure will be made in remodeling a school for 
Negro plipils, at a cost of $200,000. 
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EXPERIENCE 


YOURS and OURS 


No equipment of permanent value for the school has ever been developed 








without the most complete co-operation between the Educator and the Manu- 


facturer. 


We have always recognized that fact. We appreciate the intelligent experienced 
advice and the helpful suggestions of leading American educators. Because of 
our own close contact with the school, Heywood-Wakefield furniture has thus 
become not our ideas of what is best suited to the classroom or auditorium, 


but a scientifically correct development of your own ideas on school furnishing. 


Our local representative will always be glad to visit with you and submit his 
suggestions. You will enjoy having him point out how perfectly the wide 
selection of Heywood-Wakefield furniture conforms to your plans for new 


seating or re-seating. 





HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


School Furniture 








SALES OFFICES: Battimore, Mp.; Boston, Mass.; BurrAto, N. Y.; Los ANGexgs, CALIF.; 
New York, N. Y.; PuiaperpuiA, Pa.; CLteveLtAnp, Ou1o; RicHMonp, VaA.; TAMPA, FLA.; 
PirrssuRGH, Pa.; SAVANNAH, GaA.; RAeicH, N. C.; Houston, Texas; St. Louis, Mo.; 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; NEw Or.eaAns, LA.; OKLAHOMA 
City, Oxta.; SAN Francisco, Cauir.; SEATTLE, WaAsH.; Cuicaco, ILt.; SPOKANE, WaASH.; 
PortTLANpb, Ore.; Denver, Co o. 
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DURABILITY and SERVICE 
DEPEND on the 
FOUNDATION 


Only in Binders Board, the board made 
to withstand hard usage, can you find 


the combination of qualities which give 
durability and long life to books. 


Examination of the board used in the 
covers will often show why School 
Books have failed to last as long as ex- 


pected. These failures can be prevented 
by including this paragraph in all text 
book orders: 


**All books to be bound in Binders 


* 


Board made according to the speci- 


fications* of the Binders Board 


ee ee OE, 


Manufacturers Association.” 


*Copies of these specifications will be sent on request. 


Binders Board Manufacturers 
R 


us 





Every member of 
the Association 
has signed the 


President’s Re- 
employment 
Agreement and 
is entitled to use 


- the National Re- 
covery Adminis- 
tration’s Insig- 
nia. 


Association 


C. L. Lioyp, Secretary 


Chanin Bldg., NEW YORK CITY 
MEMBERS 
Colonial Board Company....Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Company....Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Company........ Jersey City, N. J. 
ae ee Millburn, N. J. 
Fibreboard Products, Inc...San Francisco, Cal. 
C. H. Norton Paper Co...N. Westchester, Conn. 
Otter River Mills, Inc....... Otter River, Mass. 
Riverside Paper Mfg. Co....Glastonbury, Conn. 
Shryock Brothers............ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Are You 
SPENDING TOO MUCH 


On Pencils? 


THEN 


TRY RELIANCE?! 


—_—- their quality 

means longer life 
RELIANCE Pencils really 
add many pencils to those 
you actually order. More 
pencils for the money is 
distinctly economical — 
and it satisfies teachers 


and pupils as well. 


F smaller budgets 
make you feel that 
you are spending too 
much on pencils, specify 
RELIANCE. You will find 
that quality can be com- 
bined with economy,— 
you will find that you can 
satisfy every requisition 
at the right price —you 
will find that RELIANCE 
Pencils please both 
schools and school 
boards. 


HERE is a RELIANCE 

Pencil for every need 
—penholders and erasers, 
too. Write for samples 
and prices, NOW, before 
your next order. 


Ve 


RELIANCE 
P EN CIL 
CORPORATION 


810 Broadway 
New York N. Y. 
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The Time is Past 
for Treating 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


with Indifference 
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Their ability to Save Money by extending the lives of Millions of Textbooks : 
during this period of restricted appropriations should be an impelling reason 
for you to include them in your List of Supplies for all books. 


Therefore 
NOW is the Time | 


for schools to benefit by our extensive laboratory and research 
‘ work during the past 60 years in building up Holden Covers 
to their present unequalled excellence and practicability. 


ennennne 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


NAILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Heer 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL-BOARD ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETS AT HARRISBURG 

Abolition of sweatshops, school financing, and in- 
come taxes were the subjects discussed at the thirty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania School- 
Board Association, held at Harrisburg, February 7 and 
8. Mrs. Ida E. Wallace, Swissvale, presided. 

Mrs. Gifford Pinchott, who spoke on “Abolition of 
Sweatshops,” declared that the NRA had added to 
the school burden, without making any provision for 
carrying the added load. She charged that the legisla- 
ture had refused to back up the NRA with laws pro- 
viding minimum hours of work and minimum wages 
for women and children, Mrs. Pinchott commented on 
the matter of equalizing the tax burden and cited the 
fact that many thousands of real estate owners in the 
state are unable to pay their taxes. She suggested that 
the Supreme Court be asked to decide whether a grad- 
uated income tax in the state is unconstitutional. 

Following the report of the treasurer and_ the 
appointment of committees, the school-board mem- 
bers listened to an address by E. E. Rabb, Jr., of 
Boston, who explained conditions under the NRA re- 
garding the purchase of school supplies. 

John Phillips, of the Federation of Labor, speaking 
on “How Can Labor Help the Schools?” pointed out 
that the present system of public education is the out- 
growth of such demand on the part of the wage 
earner. Congressman J. Buell Snyder, in his talk on 
“Some Needed Adjustments in the Nation’s Educa- 
tional Policy,” said that more money must be spent 
on education to avoid spending more for penal insti 
tutions. 

Formation of committees to carry on child-health 
work was advocated by Dr. Alexander Flickinger, of 
Philadelphia, speaking on ‘“Pennsylvania’s Malnour- 
ished Children.” 

Dr. Ben Graham, Superintendent of schools of 
Pittsburgh, in his talk, declared there is a widespread 
demand for retrenchment in economy and _ greater 
efficiency in government. He held that in following 











the leadership of educators who appreciate the diffi- 
culties involved, it would be possible to capitalize up 
on the present emergency to effect genuine improve- 
ments, 





The convention listened to the report of President 
Wallace. An interesting talk on “The Five Lamps of 
Education” was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Henry H. 
Crane, of Scranton. The session closed with an address 
on “The Private Life of a Public Servant,’ by Dr. 
Samuel Grafflin, White Plains, New York, and one on 
“A School Program Demanded by the Economic Situ- 
ation,” by Dr. George D. Strayer, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

At the business session, the following officers were 
elected: President, F. C. E. Mihlhouse, Pottstown; 
Mrs. Helen K. Thompson, Greenville, was _ elected 
vice-president; and Miss Mary E. Robbins, Sunbury, 
was elected secretary. 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL-BOARD = ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETS IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Educational problems of the state, and measures of 
remedying them, were discussed at the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the Minnesota School-Board Asso- 
ciation, which was held February 7, 8, and 9, in the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. Mr. N. B,. Hanson, of 
Barnesville, presided at the sessions. 

Dr. Fred Engelhardt, of the University of Minne- 
sota, who spoke at the first general session on the sub- 
ject, “Some Fundamental Problems Facing Minnesota 
Schools,” said that the bulk of financial support for 
the schools should come from the state. He recom- 
mended a state-wide teachers’ salary schedule, equal 
ized in terms of the local cost of living, and suggested 
that bonded indebtedness, except in the large cities, 
should be taken over by the state in reorganization. 
Among other things, he said that the president and 
vice-president should be officers of the board, the 
treasurer should be the city or county treasurer, and 
the secretary should be the clerk of the superintendent 
of schools. Other speakers included Mayor Bainbridge 
of Minneapolis, Floyd B. Moe of Virginia, Dr. E. E. 
Novak of New Prague, Dean W. C. Coffey of Uni- 
versity Farm, Mrs. Agnes Pyne, St. Paul, Harry H 
Peterson and John E. Palmer. 

Two sectional meetings, rural and high school, were 
held on the afternoon of February 8. Addresses were 
given by W. E. Englund of Ely, Harry H. Peterson, 
G. H. Sanberg of Rochester, and W. I. Nolan of 
Minneapolis. 

At the closing day’s session, Mr. E. M. Phillips, 
Commissioner of Education, St. Paul, and Mr. George 
Wallace, St. Paul, were the speakers. Reports of com- 
mittees and election of officers completed the day’s 
work. 


NEBRASKA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET AT 
HASTINGS 


New taxation problems, trends in school curricula, 
and problems in educational administration were 
some of the topics touched upon by the Nebraska 
School-Board Association, at its annual meeting held 
on January 23 and 24, at Hastings. President J. B. 
Kline, of Hastings, was in charge of the meeting. 

The meeting opened with an address by E. L. 
Brown, of Chester, who talked on “The Six-Year 
High School.” He explained the organization of the 
school and told of its advantages. 

Supt. O. L. Webb, of David City, who followed, 
took for his subject, “Trends in Curricula,” showing 
the tendency of schools to follow the practice of elim- 
inating the newer subjects as money-saving devices, 
and stressed the dangers of the practice. 

Dean F. E. Henzlik, of the University of Nebraska, 
in his talk, emphasized that boards of education have 
an important place and certain fundamental obliga- 
tions and duties in the administration of the public 
schools. He held that the schools should be maintained 
and operated for the school children and that they 
should not be promoted for the selfish interests of 
adults. 

“Taxation Problems’ were discussed by W. A. 
Robbins, a member of the school board of Lincoln. He 
took up the problem of tax deficiency and methods of 
remedying it, and suggested types of taxation outside 
of the property tax. 

Talks were given by Dr. J. B. Edmonson, of the 
University of Michigan, and by E. J. Overing, of Red 
Cloud. W. R. Pate, of Peru, who followed, talked on 
“Safeguarding the Nation Through Education.” 

At the business session, Mr. W. A. Robbins, a mem- 
ber of the school board of Lincoln, was elected presi- 
dent; J. A. Christenson, of Harvard, was elected 
vice-president; and E. J. Overing, of Red Cloud, was 
named secretary. 


SCHOOL BOARDS MEET AT OTTUMWA, 
IOWA 


The problems of tax legislation were the chief item 
of business discussed by the Southeastern Iowa School- 
Board Association, which held its regular annual 
meeting on January 22, in the Ottumwa High School, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

A number of speakers attacked recent actions of 
the legislature in failing to listen to school represen- 
tatives. Supt. H. Ostergaard, of Bloomfield, read a 
paper on “State Responsibility for Education.” Mr. 
Ostergaard held that the bills before the legislature 
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T zs “‘penny-wise and pound foolish” to 
consider only the price of blackboard 
chalk. Particularly since you pay little, if 
any, more for AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless 
Blackboard Crayon which never scratches 


costly blackboard surfaces. 


AN-DU-SEPTIC safeguards health, too. 
Not only is it cleaner to use, but it pre- 


dust in the classroom. 


reduces eye-strain. Be dollar-wise and in- 


blackboard crayon. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


sist on this strong, durable, economical 


. R 
vents the accumulation of germ-laden chalk 


ee 


WE DO Ova MART 


AN-DU-SEPTIC makes a strong, Clear, 


white mark which enhances interest and 


als Economy’s elo) <a IS) on AN-DU-SEPTIC 





limiting property taxes are crude. The interim com 
mittee’s propose? tax measure places a levy on cities 
to help the country areas and places school districts 
last, in order to receive an allotment of the replace- 
ment tax. He painted a picture of despair for Iowa 
schools, declaring $40 a month is the general standard 
of rural teachers’ wages, and the quality of rural 
teaching is deteriorating rapidly. 

Federal aid for school-building construction and 
repair was discussed from the national standpoint. 

At the business meeting, Mr. C. D. Evans, member 
of the school board at Ottumwa, was elected president, 
and Mr. A. E. Atchison, of Washington, was made 
secretary. 

Fairport was chosen as the next meeting place. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL-BOARD  SECRE- 
TARIES HOLD MEETING 

A more equitable system of taxation, increased state 
and federal aid, and a revision of school financing 
were the main topics of discussion at the twenty-first 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania School-Board 
Secretaries, held February 6, at Harrisburg. 

Dr. Homer P. Rainey, of Bucknell University, 
speaking on “The Fundamental Causes of the Crisis 
in Financing of Public Education,” said the only hope 
of providing sufficient money to continue the upkeep 
of the schools is the establishment of a new system 
of taxation. He declared that the present crisis in edu- 
cation is not due primarily to the economic depression 
through which the country has been passing, but that 
the causes are more fundamental. Dr. Rainey ex- 
plained the rapid growth of high-school enrollments, 
inequality of taxation, and failure to provide finan- 
cially for increased costs due to the increased enroll- 
ment in school, were the reasons for difficulties in 
school financing today. He said we have needed for 
years a complete revision of our whole system of 
financial support and administrative organization. 

Following a brief song service, Mr. G. A. Mince- 
moyer, of Mechanicsburg, spoke on “The Financial 
Side of School Administration.” Dr. James N. Rule, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, in his talk, 
called attention to the $5,000,000 reduction in appro- 
priations for the current biennium, and explained that 
it will amount to a 20 per cent reduction. The shock 
of the reduction will be tempered for the poorer 
school districts by allocations from the emergency 
special aid fund of $5,000,000. 

Dr. George D. Strayer, of Columbia University, in 
his talk, said that education will soon start at three 


vears, instead of five or six years of age. He forecast 
also a reorganization of the curriculum. At the after- 
noon session, Dr. Strayer spoke on “State and Federal 
Support for Public Schools,” stressing that so long as 
we depend primarily upon the local property tax for 
the support of education, just that long will there be 
individual communities that cannot raise sufficient 
money to maintain their schools. 

The convention closed with the reports ef com- 
mittees and the election and installation of officers. 


SOUTH AFRICAN EDUCATION CON- 
FERENCE 

The South African Education Confererce of the 
New Education Fellowship will be held July 2 to 13, 
at Cape Town, and July 16 to 27, at Johannesburg. 
The theme of the meeting will be “The Adaptation of 
Education to the Changing Needs of Society.” The 
speakers will include prominent educators from 
Europe and North America. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 Seattle, Wash. The school board, by unanimous 
vote, has ordered a partial restoration of salaries and 
wages to be made to all employees of the school dis- 
trict. The action will restore to educational salaries 
for the balance of the fiscal year, approximately one 
half of the amounts by which they were reduced 
below last year. The upward adjustment of compensa- 
tion at this time is in line with the general movement 
toward recovery. The board has retained all modern 
features of the school program in full. 

4 One result of reduced expenditures for educational 
purposes is that thousands of children are using text- 
books which have become not only unsightly but also 
insanitary. This fact was reported recently at a con- 
ference on better hygiene in handling books used in 
common in schools, held at the call of Commissioner 
George F. Zook, of the U. S. Office of Education. The 
need of immediate attention to this problem was 
suggested to the commissioner by a group of promi- 
nent women. 

The useful life of an elementary-school textbook 
is approximately three vears. Due, however, to lack 
of funds, this usage has been extended considerably. 
Often these books have pages missing and not a few 
are out-of-date. 

The Federal Office of Education has been asked to 
prepare a circular dealing with the supply and hand- 
ling of textbooks for use bv school administrators and 
others interested in the schools. 


4 Breckenridge, Tex. The board of education has 
received a report on a survey of school lighting, con- 
ducted with the codperation of the division of exten- 
sion, and the Bureau of Child Health and Nutrition 
of the University of Texas. Illuminometer readings 
were taken in all the schools, which resulted in a num- 
ber of important findings. The survey made clear that 
too little attention has been given to proper lighting 
conditions in the classrooms. 

@ Salem, Mass. The high-school student body has 
won a victory in protest of a longer school day. The 
board of education has voted to rescind a former 
decision to place the high-school on a_ seven-period 
day. The student body signed a petition opposing the 
lengthened day and threatened to strike if the order 
were carried out. 

4 Jefferson, Ohio. The school board has voted to 
extend the school term to the full nine months. Earlier 
in the year it had been decided to shorten the term 
in the face of a shortage of funds. 

4 Omaha, Nebr. A committee of the whole has 
been appointed by the board of education, to replace 
the former standing committees on finance and prop- 
erties, teachers, and course of study. A committee on 
claims will be maintained, to be appointed from time 
to time by the president. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. Mrs. Ruby Crampton, city welfare 
director and a member of the school board, has sent 
letters to the members of the board, recommending 
that all meetings be open to the public. She suggested 
that meetings of the regular board, as well as com- 
mittees, be public, and that they be held in the school- 
administration building. 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of education 
has brought suit in the District Court against the city 
government to obtain $1,000,000 or more in possible 
oil bonuses and royalties. The royalties were obtained 
as oil revenues from the Riverside Park site, part of 
the original quarter-section grant made to the city in 
trust for the schools by an Act of Congress in 1894. 

4 Washington, D. C. The school board has approved 
plans for the complete centralization of the school 
lunches for undernourished and needy school children. 
The work will be carried on under the direction of the 
district government and all meals will be prepared in 
a central kitchen, in charge of a dietary expert. 


¢ The Second Court of Special Appeals of Texas has 
rendered a decision upholding the Fort Worth board 
of education in its program of compulsory vaccination. 
The decision dismisses the injunction asked for by 
antivaccinationists. 
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“Hich men have many beautiful words 
to describe the blessings of poverty.”’ 


. a ao 


ARGE manufacturers — and small ones 

~— too — have many beautiful words: for 

describing their products; for dramatizing 
minor advantages. 
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Royal School Furniture, although correct in 
all essentials as well as details, makes no claims. 
The experience of multitiudes of satisfied users 
transcends beautiful words. 
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“METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97” 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


1142 §. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 
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HE THOUGHT THEY NEEDED NEW FIXTURES 





UNTIL HE FOUND WHAT THESE 


IT'S THOSE TOILET ROOM FIXTURES AGAIN 
SIR, WE ROD THE LAVATORY DRAINS EVERY 
DAY, STILL THEY'RE CLOGGED, AND TOILETS 
ARE SO BADLY RUST-STAINED WE CANT 
GET THEM CLEAN 


AGAIN? I'M AFRAID WE NEEO 
NEW FIXTURES, BUT | DONT 
SEE HOW WE CAN AFFORD 


OPENS 4 DRAINS 





CSIchool Law 


Schools and School Districts 

A graded school district’s obligation to pay for 
its bonds was held not released by absorption of it by 
the county school district, the obligation of the county 
district becoming primary, while that of the graded 
school district becomes secondary (Ky. statutes, § 
4475a-1).— Owsley County Board of Education v. 
Owsley County Fiscal Court, 64 Southwestern reporter 
(2d), 179, 251 Ky. 165. 

The taxing power of governing authorities of a 
graded school district lapsed when the graded school 
district was absorbed by the county school district 
under a statute providing that the county board of 
education should assume all liabilities (Ky. statutes, § 
4475a-1).— Owsley County Board of Education v. 
Owsley County Fiscal Court, 64 Southwestern reporter 
(2d), 179, 251 Ky. 165. 





School-District Property 


A school district authorized to sue and be sued 
may employ an attorney, if necessary for the protec- 
tion of public interests committed to it (Kan. revised 
statutes of 1923, §§ 72-302, 72-401, 72-406, 72-1004). 

- Wagner v. School Dist. No. 58 of Graham County, 
26 Pacific reporter (2d) 588, 138 Kan. 428. 

A compromise by the board of education with a 
contractor who disputed the board’s claim for liqui- 
dated damages for delay in constructing a schoolhouse, 
on the ground that the extension of time was unjus- 
tifiably refused and that part of the delay was due to 
the board’s agents was held valid, regardless of the 
board’s motives (Calif. statutes of 1911, p. 1647, art. 
23, § 187 et seq.) — Hamilton v. Oakland School Dist. 
of Alameda County, 26 Pacific reporter (2d) 296, 
Calif. 

A board of education possessed power to com- 
promise claims against it (Calif. statutes of 1911, p. 
1647, art. 23, § 187 et seq.).— Hamilton v. Oakland 
School Dist. of Alameda County, 26 Pacific reporter 
(2d) 296, Calif. 

Where contractors agreed to a brick-veneer school 
building, and the building was destroyed by fire be- 
fore the veneering was completed, the county having 
the ownership of the building, control over the con- 
struction, and carrying insurance thereon was held 
liable for the cost of extra work to replace the veneer- 


TORONTO, ONT. 72-76 Duchess St. e 


PARDON ME, BUT HAVE YOU TRIED BINGO 
AND TOILET-SAN? THE BURNS SCHOOLS 
USE THEM REGULARLY AND THEY NEVER 
HAVE ANY TROUBLE 


WELL, ORDER SOME 
AND LET'S TRY THEM 
WE'VE TRIED ABOUT 
EVERYTHING ELSE 





When you intrust washroom fixtures to Toilet-San ana 
Bingo, you always see them sparkling white and in 
working order. You know that the job of flushing away 
stains or keeping drains hustling is done with the 
smallest outlay of money or labor. With Toilet-San 
and Bingo, you can show washrooms that are a credit 
to intelligent management. Write today for prices. 


The HUNTINGTON 


HUNTINGTON “= INDIANA 


We also manufacture Liquid Toilet Soaps, Floor Soaps, Dressings, Deodorants, 
Insecticides, Waxes, Disinfectants, and the gymnasium floor finish Seal-O-San. 





ing.— Helms & Willis v. Unicoi County, 
western reporter (2d) 200, Tenn. 


64 South- 


School-District Taxation 

Each item in the school district’s budget constitutes 
an appropriation for a definite and specific object or 
purpose, and the amount appropriated for one object 
cannot be used for another, except that the excess 
appropriation for one item may be transferred to 
make up a deficiency in another (Mont. laws of 1931, 
c. 146, §§ 14, 15).— State ex rel. McHose v. District 
Court of Fourteenth Judicial Dist. in and for Golden 
Valley County, 26 Pacific reporter (2d), 345, Mont. 

Funds held by the county treasurer, which have 
been apportioned to the school district, but which have 
not been turned over thereto, could not be considered, 
in estimating the needs of the school district, as funds 
on hand.— Protest of St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
Co., 26 Pacific reporter (2d) 212, Okla. 

The amount reserved for the purpose of paying 
premiums on insurance policies which the school dis- 
trict had not obligated itelf to pay could not be de- 
ducted from the funds on hand at the close of the 
fiscal year, in estimating the needs for the next year. 
— Protest of St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co., 26 
Pacific reporter (2d) 212, Okla. 

The balance in the school district’s sinking fund 
over and above all of the possible needs of that fund 
may, but need not, be transferred by a resolution of 
the school board to the general funds, and in the 
absence of such a transfer, the excise board cannot 
consider the surplus for the purpose of reducing the 
ad valorem tax rates. — Protest of St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry. Co., 26 Pacific reporter (2d) 212, Okla. 

Suit to recover taxes allegedly paid under a mistake 
did not lie against the county to recover special school 
taxes where the county had no possession or control 
of such tax funds (Ala. code of 1923, §§ 3144, 3145, 
and § 3146, as amended by the laws of 1931, p. 811; 
Ala. school code of 1927, §§ 259, 287, 289, 295).- 
First Nat. Bank v. Jackson County, 150 Southern 
reporter, 690, Ala. 

Teachers 


The vice-principal of the San Francisco elementary 
schools, appointed to a position in 1921, did not 
acquire a permanent tenure so as to prevent her dis- 
missal, except for cause, since under the existing laws 
the principal could not acquire tenure, and the vice- 
principal performed the duties of assistant principal, 
having the same rights as principal (Calif. pol. code, 

















LABORATORIES Inc. 


2125 Market St, OENVER, COLO 


CLEANSERS COULD DO 


CONGRATULATIONS, THIS 
1S CERTAINLY A CHANGE 
''VE NEVER SEEN THE 


CONGRATULATE B/NGO 
AND TOILET-SAN SiR, 


THEM REGULARLY - 
NO TROUBLE NOWTO 
KEEP THE FIXTURES 


§ 5, and 1793, 


subd. 1).— Klein v. 
tion of City and County of San Francisco, 


Board of Educa- 
27 Pacific 
reporter (2d) 88, Calif. App. 

The county board of education cannot reject nomi- 
nations made by the county superintendent of schools 
for principals, assistant principals, and teachers for 
county consolidated and high schools, except for lack 
of moral and educational qualifications, as to which 


board has discretion in determining fitness (Ky. 
statutes of 1930, §$ 4399a-7, 4399a—11).— Stith v. 


Powell, 64 Southwestern reporter (2d) 491, 251 Ky. 
155. 

An order requiring the county board of education 
to elect a principal and teachers nominated by the 
county superintendent of schools was held proper, 
where the nominees were morally and educationally 
qualified for positions (Ky. statutes of 1930, §§ 4399a— 
7, 4399a-11).— Stith v. Powell, 64 Southwestern re- 
porter (2d) 491, 251 Ky, 155. 

The election of a school principal by the county 
board of education after the county superintendent of 
schools notified the board at its meeting that he with- 
draw the nomination was held void, though the in- 
formation of withdrawal was received by the board 
not in accordance with parliamentary rules (Ky. stat- 
utes of 1930, §§ 4399a~—7, 4399a—11). — Stith v. Powell, 
64 Southwestern reporter (2d) 491, 251, Ky. 155. 

The dismissal at the close of the school year of an 
expert art teacher, who traveled from school to school 
teaching pupils and classroom teachers, pursuant to 
an arrangement to have art taught by departmental 
teachers under a supervisor, was held within the 
powers of the school directors. — Davis v. Berkeley 
School Dist. of Alameda County, 27 Pacific reporter 
(2d), 111, Calif. App. 

The dismissal of part-time assistant and associate 
kindergarten directors at the close of the school year 
and the employment of directors only was held within 
the statutes authorizing a decrease in the number of 
employees on account of the discontinuance of a 
“particular kind of service” (Calif. school code, § 
5.710). — Fuller v. Berkeley School Dist. of Alameda 
County, 27 Pacific reporter (2d) 109, Calif. App. 


A school board’s failure to file and hear charges 


against the school superintendent did not constitute 
fraud or bad faith entitling the discharged superintend- 
ent to damages, even if the board used bad judgment 
or acted unreasonably in terminating the employment 
Mont- 
App. 


contract. — 
gomery, 1 


School City of Crawfordsville v. 
87 Northeastern reporter 57, Ind. 
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Here's Where Terrazzo Floors Are Excellent— 


If Made Non-slip (Wet or Dry) 
with Alundum Aggregate 





ERRAZZO is becoming increas- 


ingly popular for the floors in 
lavatories, washrooms, showers and 
the like. It is durable, attractive, 
economical... and it can be made 
non-slip, wet or dry, by the use of 
Alundum Aggregate. Incorporated 
in a terrazzo floor in the proper pro- 
portion, this Norton Floors product 
provides a walking surface whose 
non-slip effectiveness isnot lessened 
by wear nor by spilled liquids. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


NORTON 


FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & Aggregates 


((woaron 
4 





T-327A 





NORTON PRODUCTS: Non-slip Tiles, Treads and /vearegeints Abrasives; Grinding Wheels; Pulpstones; Laboratory Ware; Refractories; Porous 


Plates and Tubes; Grinding and Lapping Machines; 


ehr-Manning Abrasive Papers and Cloths — Norton Pike Oilstones and Hones. 








chool Finance? 
and_ taxation 


TAX REFORM IN MINNESOTA 

Educators who are concerning themselves with the 
subject of taxation in support of the public schools 
will be interested in the studies engaged in by the 
State of Minnesota. Tax reform is here in progress 
and had its beginning in bringing to the surface the 
obstacles that confront the situation. 

These obstacles are manifold. In summarizing them, 
Supt. G. V. Kinney, of Red Wing, says that a poor 
giade of legislators and the trading practiced by them 
constitutes a distinct obstacle to tax reforms. There 
are those, too, men of wealth and influence who 
oppose every measure designed toward an equitable 
system of taxation, 

The average man unconsciously becomes a serious 
obstacle either because of a proverbial indifference or 
because he is swayed by misleading propaganda. The 
inauguration of a system of taxation that is fair and 
equitable would be possible and practical except for 
selfish propaganda and the ignorance of the masses. 
It is held that the system of taxation which obtains 
in Minnesota at present lacks adequacy and equity. 

In proposing desirable reforms it is primarily urged 
that a low rate of property tax be applied to both 
rural and urban property. A distinction should be 
made for tax revenues required for operation and 
maintenance and those applied to capital outlay. The 
latter should in every instance be subject to approval 
by popular vote. 

New Sources of Tax Yield 

An income tax is proposed which shall observe the 
rule of uniformity. No occupational or financial ex- 
emptions, except for dependents, shall obtain. The 
higher incomes shall be subject to higher rates. 

A general retail sales tax, observing three classifica- 
lions, is proposed. One applies to foodstuffs, clothing, 
fuel, medicine, and the necessities of life. The second 
deals with furniture, building material, and machinery. 
The third concerns itself with the luxuries and non- 
essentials. 

The imposition of an inheritance tax, more partic- 
ularly as applied to the more substantial estates, is 
considered necessary. Since most states exact an in- 
heritance tax, the subject is not likely to come under 


further discussion. In brief, it is generally conceded 
that there cannot be any valid objection to this tax. 
THE NEW JERSEY SURVEY 

The governor of the State of New Jersey has made 
public the recommendations made by the School Sur- 
vey Commission, which recently made a survey of the 
state’s school system. The Commission, in its report, 
urged the immediate repeal of the state property tax 
for schools and the introduction of a foundation edu- 
cational program assured by eliminating present in- 
equalities and injustices in the distribution of state 
funds to local school districts. 

The Commission urged drastic legislative action to 
relieve the overburdened property owner and to avoid 
a general breakdown of the public-school system. The 
report cited the paradoxical anomaly in New Jersey to- 
day, where examples of the finest school opportunities 
in the county as well as extremely poor schools are 
found within the borders of the state. 

In addition to advocating the immediate repeal of 
the state property tax, the Commission urged: (1) the 
introduction of a simplified state support program; 
(2) the introduction of a foundation educational pro- 
gram to give equal educational opportunities to all 
children of the state; (3) a more equitable distribu- 
tion of state aid to education; (4) the raising of $18,- 
000,000 from taxes other than the property tax for 
the support of the public schools; (5) the guarantee 
by the state of $13 per elementary-school pupil, and 
$22 per high-school student; (6) allowing of the full 
share of state taxes to local school districts and the 
elimination of penalties for tax delinquencies; and (7) 
the complete reorganization of public-school finance. 

The Commission outlined nine definite means 
through which savings of $13,350,000 may be effected 
by the schools, without sacrificing any of the stand- 
ards of education. Among these are the elimination of 
rules requiring the acceptance of 5-year-old children, 
increases in class sizes, better utilization of buildings, 
more careful planning of buildings to increase utiliza- 
tion and reduce depreciation, and decreases in the num- 
ber of janitor-engineer employees. 


FINANCE 
4 Clinton, Mass. The school board has adopted a 


budget of $126,420 for the school year 1934. The 


budget shows an increase of $6,311 over the estimate 
of 1933, which is intended to cover the restoration of 
the 10 per cent reduction in salary ordered in Feb 
ruary of last year. 


@ Holyoke, Mass. The school board has set its 1934 
budget at $642,000, which is $8,000 less than the 
estimate for 1933. 

# Milton, Mass. The school board has received re- 
ports from the special committee and the superin- 
tendent of schools, showing that a critical situation 
exists, due to the financial situation and a serious khous- 
ing problem. The housing situation, which has_ be- 
come acute during the past year, calls for immediate 
relief. The financial situation has been attributed to 
the decrease of school appropriations and the increase 
in school enrollment. 

@ Andover, Mass. The school board has prepared 
a tentative budget for 1934, calling for an appropria- 
tion of $150,000, as compared to $138,708 for the year 
1933. 

@ Westfield, Mass. The school board has proposed an 
increase in the 1934 school budget over the estimate 
of $302,000 for the year 1933. The increase is for the 
restoration of the 10 per cent pay cut of employees 
and teachers. 

# Lynn, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $626,567 for the school year 1934, which is 
$80,000 above the estimate of 1933. 

4 Springfield, Mass. Supt. J. E. Granrud has issued 
a report, in which he shows that the expenditures for 
the public schools must be increased during 1934, due 
to an increase in the enrollment. The study showed 
that the enrollment of the schools has reached 27,466, 
whereas in 1927 the total was 24,809. 

4 Hot Springs, S. Dak. The school district went on 
a cash basis in January, 1934, when the last outstand- 
ing warrant was paid. The schools had not been off 
the warrant basis since 1924, when the high-school 
building burned. 

4 Chicago, Ill. The local citizens committee, in a 
recent report on city and school budgetmaking, has 
given warning that the schools face a deficit of nearly 
$17,000,000 during the new fiscal year. The deficit is 
attributed to reductions in property assessments and 
calls for a program of absorption during the next few 
years. The report suggested a school levy that would 
be $5,700,000 more than the 1932 levy. The report 
praised the school board’s retrenchment policy and 
declared that the deficit would be much worse if the 
economy program had not been adopted. It is antici- 
pated that further retrenchments will be necessary in 
1934. 

# A $70,000,000 school financing program for the 
schools of Ohio was recently submitted to the Ohio 
state advisory taxation commission in Columbus, by 
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These floor treatments have been 


developed to stand the gaff of 


HEAVY 
FOOT-TRAFFIC 


RI-C FLOOR TREATMENTS are the result of 

many years research and practical experience. 
They have been developed to withstand the heavy 
foot-traffic of schools and other public institutions 

. to meet the requirements of large floor areas in 
maintenance economy and efficiency. They are not 
aduptations of household products. 


Nor are floor treatments a side-line with us . 

as a matter of fact we are the largest manufacturers 
in the world specializing exclusively in floor treat- 
ments for large floor areas. 


To Polish or Not to Polish? 


Which is best for your floors? We 
make both popular types of floor 
treatments: 1. Car-Na-Var, the 
original varnish-gum and wax 
floor treatment. 2. Continental 
18”, a “processed” emulsion of 
wax and gums that dries with a 
hard bright finish. Our trained 
iloor engineers can recommend im- 
partially the treatment that will 
give the best results on your floors. 





CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


1831 National Ave. Brazil, Indiana 
















St. Louis, Mo., School Prefers 


St. Francis De Sales School, St. Louis, 
Mo., prefers Car-Na-Var—the original 
varnish-gum and wax floor treatment 
combining the durability of varnish with the pliability of wax. 









Gives a 
beautiful, lustrous finish when polished. Outwears wax 3 to 1. Non-slippery. 


Recommended where polishing equipment is available for best results in 


appearance and durability. 


City of Denver, Col., 


A “processed” emulsion of wax 

and gums that dries with a hard bright finish. 
Water-resisting. Non-slippery. Applied with a 
mop. Recommended where no polishing equip- 
ment is available and for maximum floor maintenance economy. 





CONTINENTAL 


oe l 8” 


Prefers 





Write for 


polished) or 
(bright drying) . 
floor treatments will do 


liberal 
sample of Car-Na-Var (has to be 
Continental 
.. or both. See what these 
... right on your own 
floors without cost or obligation. 


experimental 


ee7 9°? 





iu special subcommittee, headed by Senator D. J. Gun- 
sett. As outlined by the senator, the plan calls for a 
subsidy of $39,140,000 from state funds, to be distrib- 
uted to all districts on the basis of $27 for each ele- 
mentary pupil, and $40.50 for each high-school pupil. 
To finance the remainder of the program, the senator 
has proposed a compulsory levy of 3.25 mills, within 
the 10-mill limitation, instead of the present school 
levy of 4.85 mills. Based on a state tax duplicate of 
$8,500,000, he estimated that this would raise approx- 
imately $28,000,000 by local real estate taxes. 

¢ Canyon, Tex. The public schools have met all of 
their obligations during the depression. A careful sys- 
tem of business procedure was adopted more than a 
decade ago, which enabled the board to meet ail its 
payroll promptly, and to pay all bills for supplies and 
other materials when due. 

¢ Longview, Tex. The public schools have met the 
crisis very well up to the present time. They have 
been able to meet all of their financia! obligations. At 
times, it was necessary to borrow money, but the 
banks were willing to make a loan when needed to 
meet the payroll. 

4 Tacoma, Wash. C. G. Caddey, secretary of the 
school beard, has presented a report, showing that the 
school district will have approximately $379,000 in 
warrants outstanding after the next warrant call, 
compared to $389,000 a year ago. The improved 
financial situation has been attributed to the more 
rapid payment of taxes. 

4 Houston, Tex. The 1934 budget of the school 
board calls fer an appropriation of $4,300,000. A sav- 
ing of $100,000 has been made from the 1933 budget. 

4 The Washington State Bureau of Municipal Cor- 
porations has issued a report, showing that property 
owners of the State allowed their school taxes to fall 
$19,302,644 in arrears during the past seven years. It 
was asserted that the schools would be able to pay 
cfi their unpaid school warrants if the taxpayers 
would pay the taxes owing to the school districts. 

Figures compiled to July 1, 1933, showed the schools 
owed the teachers and other creditors $9,756,812 in 
warrants, many of which were sold at discounts as 
high as 15 or 20 per cent. The school districts of the 
state have $27,639,662 worth of outstanding bonds 
against their buildings and grounds, bringing the 
school debt to a total of $37,396,474. 

4 Bellingham, Wash. The financial situation of the 
school district has improved so that the schools ex- 
pect to go on a cash basis shortly. The report indi- 
cated that the school district’s net warrant debt of 


$53,000, which had existed since last July, had been 
practically paid off during the first six months of the 
fiscal school year. The district’s net warrant debt at 
the beginning of the vear was $19,153, and these war- 
rants will be called in very shortly. The school board 
has authorized the treasurer to invest the $20,000 now 
held in the building fund in district warrants, the 
money to be used in the remodeling of the Whatcom 
High School. 

4 Centralia, Wash. School District No. 9 will re- 
ceive approximately $18,900 as a result of a decision 
given by the court in the Lewis County school case. 
Under the decision, the current school fund of Lewis 
County will be raised frem $32,100, as previously 
fixed by the county commissioners, to $74,744. It 
appears that the county school fund has been reduced 
by the legislature from $112,000 to $74,000, and the 
board of county commissioners then undertook to 
make a further reduction. The school district brought 
suit to obtain the full amount of the school fund and 
won its case. 

4 Fort Worth, Tex. The board of education has 
taken steps for the sale of $3,000,000 in bonds, voted 
last November as the basis of a $4,198,000 loan and 
grant from the PWA. 

¢ The Indiana Town and City Superintendents’ 
Association, at its recent meeting in Indianapolis, dis- 
cussed a program of economy and retrenchment in the 
operation of the public schools. Reports on economy 
in insurance on school properties were submitted by 
W. J. Yount, of Bedford, and selected references on 
economy in the school program were distributed by 
D. L. Simon, of Griffith. 

4 Williamstown, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $73,000 for the year 1934. An 
additional appropriation of $5,000 has also been asked 
for maintaining the school plant. 

@ Natick, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $219,000 for the 1934 school year, which is 
an increase of $12,000 over the vear 1933. 

¢ Auburn, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $190,000 for the school year 1934. The new 
budget is $7,000 less than the amount for 1924. 

@ Malden, Mass. The school board has appropri- 


ated $730,716 for school purposes during the 1934 
school year. 
# West Hartford, Conn. In adopting its annual 


budget of $422,108, the school board effected a sub- 
stantial reduction through the elimination of 22 school 
employees, including 16 teachers. The reduction of the 
school staff was effected without impairing the effi- 


ciency of the schools. 

4 Newburyport, Mass. The school board has asked 
the city council for an appropriation of $175,000 for 
the school year 1934, which is an increase of $7,000 
over the 1933 school year. 

¢ Mr. Joseph H. Saunders, member of the Virginia 
State Board of Education, has declared that the 
governor’s recommendations calling for an increase of 
$2,000,000 in the biennial appropriations for educa- 
tional purposes in the state will not furnish sufficient 
funds to carry out the entire program. The state board 
has, however, determined to support the program, 
which will give the state school system $1,090,000 
more than was previously recommended under the 
criginal plan. 

4 Buffalo, N. Y. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $10,360,859 for the school year 1934, which 
is $22,008 below the estimate for 1933. 

# Lynn, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $1,493,168 for the school year 1934, which 
is an increase of $26,548 due to the purchase of ma- 
terials for CWA work. 

4 Wethersfield, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $126,955 for the school year 1934. 

@ Nashua, N. H. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $359,002 for the school year 1934, which is 
an increase of $28,000 over the estimate for the year 
1933. The increase is represented by a higher appro- 
priation for teachers’ salaries to take care of teachers 
who have completed their probationary year and are 
eligible for the minimum salary cf $1,600 a year. 

4 Quincy, Mass. The 1934 budget of the board of 
education calls for an appropriation of $1,195,845, 
which represents an increase of $31,844 over the esti- 
mate for 1933. The budget provides for pay increases 
for 200 teachers. 

4 The United States Office of Education has been 
designated as responsible for an advisory service to 
school officials and others in the several states in con- 
nection with the Emergency Educational Program re- 
cently authorized by the Federal Emergency Reliet 
Administration under the following heads: (1) rural 
elementary schools; (2) classes for adult illiterates; 
(3) vocational education; (4) vocational rehabilita- 
tion; (5) general adult education; and (6) nursery 


schools. It is the purpose to encourage the initiation 
and establishment of classes, particularly classes tor 
adult students. The suggested program calls for a wide 
variety of offerings in general information subjects, 
home making, commercial subjects, technical subjects, 
music, recreation, and shop practice. 
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kept flooring costs down 


BuLkELey HIGH SCHOOL'S new building 
is an interesting example of a new type of economical flooring 
installation. Here, Sealex Battleship Linoleum was cemented to 
“Gypsteel Gypsum Planks”. The combination of linoleum with 
this novel type of floor slab eliminates entirely the expense of the 
leveling coat of cement which is necessary with other types of 
construction. 


Bulkeley’s maintenance costs will be kept down, too. For 
Sealex Linoleum Floors are stain-proof and easy to clean. And 
though quiet and comfortable underfoot, they are built to with- 
stand the heaviest traffic. 


When Sealex Linoleum or Sealex Wall-Covering is installed 
by an authorized contractor of Bonded Floors or Bonded Walls, 
both materials and workmanship are backed by a Guaranty Bond. 
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| Quiet, comfortable floors of resilient Sealex Linoleum in the | 
| classrooms and corridors of Bulkeley High School, New London, | 
Conn. Architects: Payne and Keefe, New London, Conn. 
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At your request, a flooring engineer will call to 
help you plan economical flooring specifications. 
Write us for details. 


SEALEX WALL-COVERING e¢ Quickly installed 
over old or new walls— with little noise or incon- 
venience. This wall-covering is washable and stain- 
proof—never fades or cracks—-never needs to be 
repainted. 100% practical for the school. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALEX 


REG VU. S. PAT. OFF 
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THE FINAL DISTRIBUTION OF ALLOTMENTS FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PURPOSES 
UNDER THE PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION 


The tabulation is complete to February 28, 1934, when the funds had been expended. 


Ninety-Six Million Dollars for School 
Buildings 

Ailotments made by the Federal Emergency 

Administration through the several Boards of Pub- 

lic Works amount to $72.410.935. and will involve 

the erection of school buildings at a total cost of 

$96,199,999. The accompanying chart shows the ,ap- 


FEDERAL, FINANCING oF ScHOOy PROJECTS WDER PWA ‘| 


Applications Through 
atate Advisory Soarta 








Allotments of Funds by PwA 
| 
| State No. of | Igans & Ng.of Total | 
Proiccte Amount Grante Grants Projecte Cost 
iets % oo es: ‘me 6S fe 
Ariz. 7 | ween ° 
ake 20 2,708,196 | aaa 2,196,208 132,201,808 
Calif. 244 32,908,595 82,670 9,790,800 us 12,993,673 
Cola. 10 z 1 eeeece 54,0 ° 
Conn. 172,786,578 | 239,300 757,500 8 1,771,164 
Del. M 4,706,340 | 605,000 == sv eeee 7 2,648,50 
D. C. 7% —24439,323 | cveceee 239,323 72 2,439,323 
Fla. 27 606,000 | M00 2 kets ‘. 19 250,000 
Ga. 91 8,746,493 | 1,100 4,435,332 44 © 4,439,095 | 
Ida. 9 Meee |. ssacese 41,500 1 41,500 | 
Ill. 37 9,125,745 | 1,342,245 1,228,600 17 6,688,577 | 
Ind. 8 1,517,000 | 196,700 105,400 5 823,655 
| Lowa 43 2,669,451 | 450,200 534,300 38 2,346,395 | 
| Kans. 26 1,391,884 | 14,100 931,900 15 1,036,114 
| Ky. 59 3,687,043 | 5,600 696 ,295 ll 721,141 | 
. 14 303,647 | S00 ke scece 1 13,647 
| Maine 2 OEE | kassits 0B adenns rane 
| Md. 53 «3,106,520 | 284,000 408 ,000 33 1,708,000 
| Mass. 43 11,646,100 | 96,000 3,911,300 15 4,286,300 
Mico. 30 GSAtse | nestece 820 thes zee ca: . eeeeees 
| Minn. 24 2,417,674 | 342,200 28,000 1g 1,678,969 
| Miss. 26 SUEUR) esesass é 
| Mo. 81 3,719,868 | 510,800 1,451,257 60 3,462,827 
| Mont. 34 4,702,394 | 12,000 2,803,000 17 2,852,045 
| Webr. 37 SGMAjES 1 éceccee 74,518 1 76 ,600 
dev. eccccce | ecosccee jq- evece oe ose wee eeee 
| wei. 6 1,162,000 | paea ves 332,500 3 332,500 | 
g. 2. 16 6,708,000 | tassans 839,000 : rete ss 
| U. Mex. a 509,850 | saatéae a 
|g. Y¥. 58 34,129,751 25,200 11,710,900 23 11,818,900 
S. Car. 80 2,662,916 | 20,000 1,112,698 41 1,192,166 | 
u. Dak 23 1,537,510 | 1,000 270,400 5 302, 750 | 
| Qhio 13 670,503 | 10,000 922,000 17 967,503 | 
| Okla 61 2,273,151 | 157,500 1,153,598 311,472,441 
| Ore. 18 1,680,924 | 3,000 307, 750 2 319,474 
| Peana. 21 3,534,658 | 12,200 820,000 6 ote .058 
a. i. 15 2,290,000 | secesee 89U , 928 7 90 
3. Car. 13 2,980,440 | i  errer 1 10,440 
S. Dak. 1 1,140,387 | 12,500 121,000 5 205,887 
| Teun. 57 5,673,133 14,000 893,433 5 938,433 
| Texas 213 19,448,612 | 14,500 7,052,600 537,353,140 
Utan 96 5,259,520 | wee eeee 3,555,920 95 3,535,920 | 
| Wt. 7 224,191 | 6,400 42,500 5 68,691 
| Va. 95 7,266,654 | 355,700 3,352,000 63 4,799,264 
| Waan. 58 3,561,750 444,300 —— naweeee 28 1,827,850 
| 8. Ve. 3 SUG008 1 ssscese 400,000 3 400,000 
| Wis $2 9,151,449 | 24,000 1,407,630 8 1,533,983 
| Byo. 3 115,000 eeeese 90,0u0 2 90,000 
| Indian 
schools 92 5,615,000 | eocceee 3,613,000 92 3,613,000 
Terris __26 _ 575,915 30,774 475,0u0 26 975,915 
| Totala 2,166 $255,3435,740 |\95, 430,009 $72,410,556 1,024 35671595599 
Alasks, Hawii, Panama Canel Zone. 
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FEDERAL FINANCING OF SCHOOL PROJECTS UNDER 
P. W. A. DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 
The applications amounted to far more than the final funds 
allotted, but the total construction made possible shows a very 
gratifying addition to the school needs of the various states 


propriations made to the several states for state 
purposes and to local school districts for the erec- 
tion of various types of school and college build- 
ings. The Indian schools are buildings which will 
be under federal control. 


A SCHOOL BOARD WHICH HAS 
BEEN SOLVENT 

In these days of economic crisis, when school 
boards are feeling the lack of school funds, and 
are suffering from shortened school terms and re- 
stricted curricula, it is heartening to read the 
financial report of a school board which has been 
able to weather the depression without having been 
“in the red,” which has not made a day’s cut in 
the length of its school year, nor curtailed in any 
way the educational opportunity of its school chil- 
dren. 


The school system of Mansfield, Ohio, is one 
school district which has been fortunate in this 
respect. Mr. G. A. Davis, who retired in January 
as president of the board, and Mr. D. F. Shafer, 
chairman of the finance committee, have been 
largely responsible for maintaining the present ex- 
cellent condition of the school finance. 

In December. 1933, when the retiring school 
board turned over its work to the incoming board, 
there was submitted a financial report. showing a 
cash balance of more than $100. All bills had been 
paid, no single bond had been defaulted, refunded, 
or postponed. and no creditor had been compelled 
to await a day for money due him. All of this had 
been accomplished in spite of the fact that the tax 
duplicate of the school district had shrunk from 
75 million to 43 million dollars. 

The excellent financial situation had been 
brought about by careful management, the elimina- 
tion of waste, the increase of the teaching load, 
and a 15 per cent decrease in the salaries of school 
employees. Added to this, the operating costs had 
been reduced from $597,000 in 1930-31 to $434.- 
800 in 1933-34. 

During Mr. Davis’s term as president, the school 
system was completely reorganized, and the pur- 
chase of supplies was brought under one central 
purchasing department. All money is paid out at 
the direction of the treasurer. 

As a matter of policy, the school board has left 
the professional aspects of the work to Supt. W. 
W. Ankenbrand and his assistants, limiting itself 
to the strictly managerial duties. The work of the 
board has been largely that of the conduct of the 
business affairs. in which it has sought at all times 
to administer the financial affairs wisely, to keep 
within the budget, and to avoid unnecessary ex- 
penditures. 

Although Mr. Davis and Mr. Shafer have borne 
the large part of the financial burden, their work 
has been lightened by the hearty codperation of 
their fellow members, to the end that there has 
been a balanced budget at all times, with a cash 
balance in the treasury. 


Mr. H. W. Arlin has been elected to succeed 
Mr. Davis as president of the board of education; 
Dr. John S. Slattery as vice-president, and Dr. 
Iehn H. Bristor as clerk. The new members of the 
hoard, in addition to Mr. Arlin and Dr. Slattery, 
include Mr. Alvin H. Fankhauser. The holdover 
members are Mr. D. F. Shafer and Mrs. Helen K. 
Bacon. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of January, 1934, school-bond 
sales for capital outlay were reported in the amount 
of $30,160,708. Bonds issued for refunding purposes, 
short-term notes, and miscellaneous bonds in antici- 
paticn of revenue, amounted to $32,312,608. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


In 37 states east of the Rockies, Dodge reported 
981 educational building projects undertaken during 
January, 1934. The total contracts amounted to $19,- 
506,900, and 1,141,800 sq. ft. of building area. 

In the 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains a 
total of 191 school-building projects, involving $14,- 
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947,208, were reported. However, only two contracts, 
amounting to $68,000, were let. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION LOOKING UP AT 
TAYLOR, TEXAS 


The board of education of Taylor, Texas, began the 
year 1934 with a surplus in the treasury sufficient to 
cover the payrolls of the schools for the first four 
months of the year. This excellent financial condition 
was made possible by active work on tax collections 
and by utmost economy and thrift in the administra- 
tion of the schools. 

Under the direction of Supt. R. H. Brister, the 
school authorities have reduced waste in every form 
and have obtained the full codperation of the local 
community in continuing the schools at the highest 
possible level of efficiency. In previous years, a num- 
ber of members of the faculty were dropped and 
salary cuts were made. The schools are planning to 
restore teaching positions in September and to in- 
crease the salaries of the teachers as the depression 
lifts, 

In discussing the situation, Supt. R. H. Brister re- 
cently wrote: “We feel that part of our success in 
meeting the depression has been a good, strong pro- 
gram of publicity. I am convinced that the saying is 
true that the people will support education in the 
measure that they understand its needs and objectives. 
We have been, indeed, shortsighted in not taking the 
entire public into our full confidence in our struggles 
during the past years. We cannot fail if we carry our 
needs to the homes of the children. Our parents have 
had instilled into them that the best is none too good 
for their children. If we fail, it is because we haven't 
made our case understood. Our greatest bulwark 
against the selfish interests that are jeopardizing the 
educational interests are the parents of our children 
and they will not fail to assert themselves if thev 
fully understand the conditions.” 


ADMINISTRATION 

4 The administrative department of the Sioux City, 
Iowa, public schools, at the beginning of each semester, 
makes a preliminary spelling survey in each grade from 
the third to the sixth, inclusive. The purpose of the 
survey is to afford a basis of thinking in planning the 
spelling work for the semester. In January, a final 
semester test was given, at which time spelling lists 
and records were placed on file in the office. Teachers 
were given instructions on giving and scoring the test. 

On February 2, another spelling survey was con- 
ducted. All class record sheets were returned to the 
superintendent’s office for filing. 


SCHOOL LAW 

4 The new school code, formulated by the Kentucky 
Educational Commission is expected to be promptly 
passed by the state legislature at its regular session. 

4 The school district of Seattle, Wash., cannot be 
held for injuries received by CWA workers in the 
schools, according to an opinion recently given by R. 
M. Burgunder, prosecuting attorney. It was held that, 
where the school board had nothing to do with the 
hiring of the men, or the furnishing of tools, the liabil- 
ity rests with the Federal Government, and not with 
the schools. 

4 Attorney General B. H. Miller, of Montana, has 
ruled that there is no law to compel schcol trustees to 
furnish transportation to students. The state law pro- 
vides that the school trustees may supply such trans- 
portation. 

4 Attorney General William Ochsner, of Wessington 
Springs, S. Dak., has ruled that, where a_ teacher's 
contract names no particular school in the district in 
which she is to teach, the school board may assign her 
to any other school, if the conditions demand it. 

4 El Paso, Tex. A committee of the city teachers’ 
association has presented a suggestion to the school 
board, urging that teachers who have given contin- 
uous satisfaction be reémployed without application 
and for more than one year. Forty vears was suggested 
as the maximum age limit for emploving new teachers. 
A probationary period of three vears was suggested. 

4 The grade schools of Wyoming County W. Va., 
are conducting a continuous program of objective 
testing. The tests cover the entire range of the curri- 
culum offerings and are intended to provide a basis for 
remedial teaching and for proceeding to new subject 
matter. The tests are in practically all instances pre- 
pared by the teachers themselves and the office of the 
county superintendent, under the direction of Assist- 
ant Superintendent Virgil H. Stewart, acts as clearing 
house for the criticism and selection of tests, the dis- 
tribution of accepted tests, and general supervision of 
the program. 

4 Longview, Tex. During the past summer, the 
public schools adopted a policy through which it 
attempted to tie up the community and the schools 
closer. A number of surveys were made for the pur- 
pose of obtaining helpful information, through which 
the school program could be sold to the pupils and 
the patrons better than in former years. An attempt 
was made to reduce the failures in school with con- 
siderable success, Some work was also introduced for 
part-time students, with vocational work in all com- 
mercial branches. 
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WE DO OUR PART 


International offers the following 
complete line of equipment de- 
signed specifically to meet today’s 
needs for efficient economy: 


Self-Regulated Electric Time 
and Program Systems 


Fire Alarm Systems 
Inter-room Telephone Systems 


Laboratory Experimental 
Panels 


Central Control Radio, Music 
and Speech Equipment. 
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A\nd now -- 


International Central Control Radio 
MOVES EVERY CLASS ROOM INTO 
THE PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE 


During the past year, International Central Control 
Radio Equipment has won outstanding acclaim as an 
effective tool for school administration. Combining as 
it does, the facilities of radio, phonograph and micro- 
phone in a single simplified system, it has opened the 
way to greater and more efficient economy in school 
operation. 


And now, with the addition of a new feature this 
system becomes even more valuable as a means of saving 
school time and money. A recent development makes 
it possible for the principal to give direct, personal as- 
sistance to every instructor without leaving his office. 


This feature permits two-way conversations between 
the chief administrator and members of his staff—either 
collectively or individually. He may address the entire 
student body without calling an assembly, and then 
observe the effect in each of the various rooms. One by 
one they are “brought into the office” so that he may 
conduct his supervisory “visits” to classes in session 
without disturbing them—and without the extravagant 
waste of time which ordinarily results 
from carrying on this important routine. 
Hence, supervision becomes of greater 
value both to students and to teachers 
and the school budget benefits from the 
increased saving of time. 


No additional equipment or wiring is 
necessary—the mere turning of a switch 
on the central control cabinet converts 
the regular equipment into a principal’s 
supervisory system. International consid- 
ers this new function so valuable that all 
systems installed henceforth will be so 
equipped—and at no increase in cost. 


Write or telephone the nearest International Representative for complete 
details about this new tool of administration. Offices are conveniently located 


in all principal cities. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING DIVISION 
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BOTHA HALL 





of the 
famous 


CANGO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Attend the South Afriean 


Edueation Conference — 


Cape Town Johannesburg 
July 2-13 July 16-27 
and also see 


The land of Kimberley and the Rand, that pours 
forth the greatest harvest of diamonds and gold, a 
land blest with rich floods of golden sunshine and 
a glorious, stimulating climate! 


South Africa,.a vast Temple of Nature, is adorned 
with many marvelous masterpieces—Victoria Falls, 
the Drakensberg Mountains, the weird Cango Caves, 
the Valley of a Thousand Hills, and a succession of 
awe-inspiring scenic beauties. Here also are luscious 
fruits and gorgeous flowers in amazing profusion! 

















See African game animals in fascinating variety at 
close range in Kruger National Park, the world’s 
greatest natural “zoo”! 


Near Durban—‘“Pearl of the East African Coast”— 
you will meet the black man in all his native glory 
—quaint kraals, age-old tribal customs, primitive 
musical instruments, wild war dances! 


Good golf, tennis and fishing — delightful seaside 
sports—ample travel comfort, with modern trans- 
portation facilities and good hotels. 


For full information address 
- AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
y x 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
ig or 
THOS. COOK & SON— 
WAGONS - LITS, INC. 
587 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


or any office of the 
American Express Com- 
pany or of Thos. Cook 
& Son—Wagons- 
Lits, Inc. 













The Rare 
White 
Rhinoceros 






























Facts to Consider in buying 
) School 


Scissors 


**~PURITAN” — scientifically 
hardened and heat tempered 
under an exclusive process for 
life-time service. 

Don’t come apart — accurate 
hand assembly with steel screws 
that will not work loose. 
Smooth, easy cutting—carefully 
ground to maintain keen cut- 
ting edges indefinitely. 
Heavily nickeled to stand up 
against unreasonably hard usage. 
Easy to keep clean. 








Appearance—correct in design 
—finely finished. Smooth run- 
ning—sharp cutting. 

Economy — low prices made 
possible by volume production. 


Reputation — made by a com- 
pany in business since 1874. 


Every pair individually tested 


and inspected. 
in all styles and sizes for 


+ 
TRADE MARK 
school use. 


Samples on request—prices through jobbers. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





Makers of all qualities in 
school Scissors (cast, cold- 
forged, hot-forged steel, etc.) 








Send 
for 
Free 
Catalog 


PROTECT THEIR EYES 


SIGHTSAVER DOUBLE-ROLLER SHADES produce ideal class- 
room lighting conditions. Their special cloth cuts out glaring 
sunlight but allows enough light to penetrate to prevent an eye- 
straining “twilight gloom.” 

The double-roller feature gives wide flexibility of light and ven- 
tilation control. Mechanically, Sightsaver Shades are all that 
could be asked in durability and easy operation, in spite of their 
modest price. Free catalog sent on request. 


— ALSO — 
Blackboards and Corkboards 


Another protection to youthful eyes is in Beckley-Cardy’s famous 
Blackboards. Slatebestos, Slatoplate and Slaterock are three eco- 
nomical boards, with the deep rich black surface that is so rest- 
ful to eyes. Cork bulletin boards and special travelling hanger 
or map rails are also available. Write today for samples and prices. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


19 EAST 23RD ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CHILDREN’S FEET GIVE 
FLOORS THE HARDEST 
KIND OF PUNISHMENT! 


HE scuffing and sliding of heedless 
feet don’t bother Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum Floors. With simple care, these 
floors withstand the hardest wear year 
after year... stay as neat and young 
looking as the day they were installed. 
Cleaning is quick and easy, too... 
saving the janitor’s time and the school 
board’s money. Muddy footprints and 
stains that would permanently mar other 
floors all wipe off readily without leaving 
a trace. There are no cracks nor crevices. 
And consider this: Armstrong’s Floors 
are comfortable and quiet under restless 
feet, a real aid to study. 

These are a few of the reasons that 
have caused schools and colleges from 
coast to coast to adopt Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floors. There are more reasons, 
and a lot of valuable floor information 
in our free book “Public Floors of 
Enduring Beauty.” Send for your free 
copy today so that you will have all the 
facts in hand next time you work on 
plans for a new or remodeled building. 
Armstrong Cork Co., Floor Division, 1212 
State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Armstrong's LINOLEUM FLOORS 


for every school @)ana college 





SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


4 Everett, Mass. The teachers of the city reccntly 
voted to discontinue the voluntary donation of 10 per 
cent of their salaries, due to the improved financial 
condition of the city. 

4 Salt Lake City, Utah. A new salary schedule for 
teachers, prepared by Supt. L. J. Nuttall, is designed 
to enable teachers’ salaries to recover gradually as 
business conditions improve. The new plan replaces 
the “decile” system inaugurated a year ago, which 
aroused considerable controversy. Under the plan, 
teachers would be divided into three groups: (1) 
those doing good work in the classroom and coéperat- 
ing in the advancement of the educational program; 
(2) those doing satisfactory work; and (3) those 
whose work is gradually improving toward a more 
satisfactory grade, 

4 Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Mark T. Minor, city attor- 
ney, has ruled that the teachers may receive the same 
salaries as last term, but that the school board is not 
compelled to take special action to suspend the pro- 
visions of the salary schedule which in normal times 
would grant teachers increased increments. The attor- 
ney held that the special act of the 1933 legislature 
automatically suspends school salary schedules until 
the end of the pending emergency on July 1, 1935. 
A former attorney had held that teachers must be 
dismissed and reémployed in order to escape paying 
the salary increases. 

4 The disorganization of fifty high schools in the 
State of Montana will be effected, beginning next 
fall, if the present policy of the state education depart- 
ment is carried out. Approximately fifty more high 
schools stand in line for possible future action. The 
disorganization will consist of one of two things; 
namely, the closing of the high school, or a reduction 
in the number of years of work given by the school. 
Consolidation of high schools, where economical and 
practical, will be encouraged by the state education 
department. The change means that junior and senior 
students in many of the high schools will be com- 
pelled to leave home to attend a distant school 


4 Pierre, S. Dak. An adult-education program has 
been established. The teachers have been selected from 
the list of unemployed and are being paid with federal 
lunds. The teachers conduct classes in foods, clothing, 
interior decorating, public speaking, commerce, and 
other subjects. 

4 Boston, Mass. The school board, in codperation 
with the federal emergency relief administration, has 





opened an opportunity school for unemployed adults. 
The school offers instruction in drafting, printing, 
automobile mechanics, woodwork, power stitching, 
and dressmaking. 


4 Brillion, Wis. At the regular biweekly meeting of 
the school board, held on February 6, an invitation 
was extended to the school faculty to attend a round- 
table conference on school matters. It was suggested 
that the innovation be made a once-a-year event. 


4 Toledo, Ohio. The school board has approved a 
policy of withholding public business from merchants 
and vendors delinquent in their tax payments. It was 
ordered that the purchasing agent confine purchases 
to firms whose tax obligations have been met. 


4 Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
planned a campaign against overloading of teachers 
with too many pupils or classes. The board has voted 
to make a study of teachers’ contract forms for next 
year. 

4 Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson, a teacher in the Philadel- 
phia schools for more than a half century, was re- 
cently given the Bok gold medal and $10,000, in 
recognition of her long and inspirational service to the 
youth of Philadelphia, Doctor Wilson was for 17 years 
principal of the South Philadelphia High School. She 
has been a teacher, writer, educator, and lecturer. 


4 Nutley, N. J. The board of education has adopted 
a budget of $450,090 for the school year 1934-35, 
which is a reduction of $25,000 from its original esti- 
mate, and a net increase of $43,590 over the year 
1933-34. The saving was effected by extending for 
three years the 414-per-cent bonds held by the state 
and town sinking-fund commissions and due to mature 
on August 1. 


4 Verona, N. J. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $265,703 for the school year 1934-35, which 
is a reduction of $10,883 from the current budget for 
1933-34. The amount to be raised by taxation is 
$137,935, which is an increase of $14,135. 

4 West Paterson, N. J. The board of education has 


adopted a budget of $66,359 for the school year 
1934-35. 
4 The Oklahoma State Board of Education has 


appropriated funds to insure a seven-months’ school 
term for every school in the state. It is believed that 
the apportionment of weak school aid will lengthen 
the school term for all schools beyond that of weaker 
schools in any state near by. 


@ Montgomery, Ala. The city and county schools 
have been reopened following the approval of a new 
financing plan to carry the schools through the remain- 
ing months of the school year. There will be no special 
money-raising campaign, but teachers’ contracts will 
be extended to the end of the present school year, 
payments to be made monthly either in cash or in 
negotiable 6-per-cent warrants. On a recommenda- 
tion of Dr. George D. Strayer in 1933, the board 
adopted the half-term plan and contracted with the 
teachers for the first semester only. The plan created 
a good deal of dissatisfaction so that the board decided 
to return to the plan of warrants and part cash. 


#4 Lynn, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $1,493,168 for the school year 1934-35, 
which is an increase of $26,548 due to teachers’ salary 
increases and CWA material. 


@ Los Angeles, Calif. The board of education has 
voted to call an election on March 20 for the approval 
of a $20,000,000 school-bond issue, The bond issue 
will provide funds for the reconstruction of school 
buildings to comply with the state school-safety code. 


@ Providence, R. I. The PWA has approved a 
$3,000,000 school-building program of the board of 
education. The program calls for the erection of two 
high schools, one to accommodate 2,000 students, and 
the other to house 2,200 students. 


4 Akron, Ohio. A $1,500,000 plan for the remodel- 
ing and rebuilding of Akron city schools has been 
approved by the CWA. The program calls for the 
remodeling of 15 buildings, the rebuilding of several 
older schools, the redecoration of all buildings, and 
the grading of the school grounds. 


4 Montgomery, Ala. The school board has voted to 
extend the school-repair program, which was begun 
some time ago under the CWA. 


4 Fort Worth, Tex. The board of education has 
approved a new building program, calling for economy 
of space, modern arrangements, and a definite style of 
architecture, The program calls for six buildings to be 
erected under the $4,198,300 PWA program. 


4 Pierre, S. Dak. The CWA has approved a project 
of the board of education, calling for an extensive 
grading and landscaping program on the athletic field 
and school playground. Another project calls for the 
redecorating of the interior of a number of school 
buildings. 
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Any ehild can 


write better with 


an ESTERBROOK PEN 


Good penmanship wins jobs. How many jobs are lost 
or won by handwriting! An application neatly written as 
against a dreary —_ of words — is there any doubt which 


writer would be chosen? 


Esterbrook Pens help penmanship. The foundation 
of good handwriting is good instruction plus good tools. You 
supply the good instruction. We have the tools. For three 

Dcsboodk Pens have been leaders. Smooth writ- 
ing, easy motion, sturdiness and an almost inspired crafts- 


generations 


manship are the Esterbrook reasons. 


Try Esterbrook Pens FREE. Prove the dependability 
of Esterbrook Pens by a personal test. Send for free samples 


of school styles. 


Esterbrook Points in a Fountain Pen. The famous 
Esterbrook pens are now available in Esterbrook Re-New- 
Point Fountain Pens, with Esterbrook points reproduced in 
non-corrosive Duracrome. The points can be replaced by user 
at will. $1 will bring you Keusheook Fountain Pen complete 
with Re-New-Point. State use, to insure correct Re-New-Point. 
Order through your dealer or direct from Esterbrook. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 


64 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 
or BROWN BROS., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


% Gsterts 


FOUNTAIN PENS 





MFG. CO. 


& STEEL PENS | 
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No. 200 Steel 
Frame Desk 


Write for 


PEABODY 
DESKS and CHAIRS 


Are Built to Meet the Tasks Assigned to Them 


Infinite care has been exercised in their posture design- 
ing to bring about the absolute correctness and perfect 
comfort which have always characterized Peabody Desks 
and Chairs. But if—even with this inherent correctness 
—they were not built under the most exacting standards 
of construction and workmanship, their exceptional abil- 
ity to withstand continuous hard usage would not be the 
common knowledge that it is. Nor could it be truthfully 
said of them that they best meet every seating need of 
America’s finest schools. 


If you are not familiar with the comprehensive line of 
Peabody Desks and Chairs or with the details of Peabody 
super-construction which have made them most econom- 
ical from the standpoint of maintenance you will want 
our catalog. This will be sent entirely without obligation 
upon receipt of your request. 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 
North Manchester, Established1902 Indiana 


Manufacturers of a comprehensive line of school 

chairs and desks. 

We will be glad to know your requirements —and to 
make our recommendations. 















@ Ten members of the Illinois delegation in Con- 
gress have pledged their support in the drive to obtain 
federal loans for the payment of overdue salaries to 
Chicago teachers. Two bills intended to obtain such 
loans have been introduced in the House. The first, 
presented by Fred A. Britten, of Chicago, would per- 
mit loans to cities and school districts up to $500,000 
to apply on school and real estate taxes in amounts 
not less than 80 per cent of the face value. The second, 
introduced by A. J. Sabath, would authorize the sale 
of $40,000,000 in school bonds to the government, to 
be secured by $30,000,000 of Chicago real estate not 
used for school purposes. 


4 Somerville, Mass. The school board has dis- 
regarded the protests of the mayor and the board of 
aldermen in voting to adopt its original budget of 
$1,300,221 for the school year 1934-35. The mayor 
criticized the school system and declared that the 15- 
per-cent contribution of teachers would be continued 
until the school expenses are cut. 


4 Knoxville, Tenn. The school board has asked the 
city council to approve a tentative school budget 
amounting to $944,422 for the school year 1934. The 
city manager had recommended that the budget be 
cut to $967,742. 


4 Consolidation of school districts in the state of 
Wisconsin has been recommended by the special econ- 
omy committee, with an estimated saving of $2,000,- 
000 annually. The suggestion was based upon a report 
of State Superintendent Callahan, who said that the 
plan would save money and would give the districts 
more for their money. 


4 The first release of school aid to distressed school 
districts of Michigan, under the school emergency law 
of the state has been made with the distribution of 
$461,000. A considerable part of the money will be 
distributed in Wayne county. 


@ Newark, N. J. The school board has adopted a 
series of budgets covering the next 18 months. Under 
the plan, the schools will spend $9,059,565 during the 
fiscal year 1934-35, which begins on July 1. The ap- 
propriation for the first six months of 1934 is $5,190,- 
135, and for the second six months $3,850,158. For the 
first six months of 1935 the amount is $5,209,407. 


@ Detroit, Mich. In February the school board ob- 
tained a loan of $982,000 to meet its payroll. The 
money was obtained from city funds on deposit. 


4 Syracuse, N. Y. The mayor has issued a demand 


for a cut of $304,000 in the requested budget of the 
school department. The reduction is being opposed 
by the school officials because of the great need of 
funds in the face of an increased enrollment and lack 
of classroom space. 


4 The public schools of New York state suffer a 
waste of $2,000,000 annually, according to a report 
prepared by a committee of the Governor’s Com- 
mission on School Costs. Dr. George D. Strayer, of 
Columbia University, in reporting the committee’s 
findings, recently stated that 30 cu. ft. of air per 
minute is wasteful, and that the use of fans is un- 
necessary. He said in part: 

“Assuming that 15 cu. ft. of air per minute per pupil 
will supply ample ventilaticn, the fan system, sup- 
plying 30 cu. ft. per minute wastes the heat necessary 
to warm 15 ft. of air 30 degrees every minute and for 
every child,” the investigators say. “If but one half 
of the 2,000,000 school children of New York state are 
in fan-ventilated schoolrooms, there is a direct waste 
of $2,000,000 a year, in money burnt up and poured 
into the circumambient atmosphere.” 

In schools where outdoor noise or dust may make 
it inadvisable to keep windows open, fan ventilation 
may be advisable, the report goes on. “In many class- 
rooms, however, we are convinced that window- 
gravity ventilation will provide an entirely satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem of ventilation,” it adds. 
“We believe that under such conditions this system 
may be preferred for the schoolroom, as producing 
equally healthful and more confortable conditions.” 


4 Center, Tex. The school board has been able to 
meet the depression of the past few years through the 
exercise of strict business principles as applied to the 
operation of financial management and the elimina- 
tion of all waste. During this trying time, the board 
was able, with the codperation of the teachers, parents, 
and students, to keep the schools operating on regular 
schedule, with only slight reductions in the teaching 
staff and without the shortening of the school term. 
At the present time, the school board and the local 
community are looking forward to an improved situa- 
tion and to the continuation of the improvement 
already set in motion. Supt. F. L. Moffett is actively 
administering the board’s program. 


4 The National Youth Week Committee, Chicago, 
Ill., has issued an announcement containing a plea that 
National Youth Week be observed during the week 
of April 28 to May 5. 


FINANCE 

¢ The New York State Economic Council has an- 
nounced the appointment of an educational advisory 
committee of five prominent educators, which will be 
available for consultation service to school systems 
of the Empire State. The advisory committee will seek 
to be of help to school administrators who are faced 
with financial problems and the need for adequate 
means of promoting efficiency and economy in educa- 
tion. 

4 Boston, Mass. The state director of vocational 
education has approved new tuition rates now in effect 
for nonresident pupils in attendance at vocational 
classes. The rates are as follows: Brighton High 
School, $185 per year; Charlestown High School, $200; 
Dorchester High School, $190; East Boston High 
School, $170; High School of Practical Arts, $110; 
Hyde Park High School, $185; Roxbury Memorial 
High School, $165; South Boston, $200; Boston Trade 
School, $180; Trade School for Girls, $200. 

4 Pontiac, Mich. The adult-education program, re- 
cently put into operation under federal aid, has 
proved a major development. The program is now 
serving 3,158 persons and is offering a varied group of 
subjects. Starting with a payroll for the first week of 
$318, the staff of teachers has been augmented until 
it has reached the maximum allowable under the city’s 
appropriation of $900 weekly. There are 65 teachers 
receiving pay at the rate of $15 weekly. 

4 The Tiger’s Claw is the title of a two-page 
school section, which is published monthly in the 
Raton, New Mexico, daily paper. The teachers and 
students contributed the entire content of the section, 
which is under the editorial management of a student. 
The publication includes not only news of the school, 
but also editorials, poems, book reviews, and other 
literary materials. 

¢ Duluth, Minn. A wide variety of educational sub- 
jects is being offered in adult night classes, conducted 
with the codperation of the emergency education ad- 
ministration. The courses are available to all persons 
over 16 years of age and are being conducted through 
classroom education. 


4 Despite the suspension of new adult-education 


projects by the federal administration, a comprehen- 
sive threefold educational program is being carried out 
in Minneapolis by the emergency education adminis- 
tration to meet the relief needs in this field. A total of 
848 teachers are at work on a subsistence basis, teach- 
ing more than 35,000 adults in 22 rural county proj- 
ects. 
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‘“‘TAKE-ABOUT demonstrated 
to the School Board in re- 


finishing one desk that it was 
necessary equipment that would 
pay for itself quickly.’’ 















“1m proud of the appearance 
of the equipment in my school. 
Our TAKE-ABOUT SANDER 
certainly keeps desks, chairs, 
tables, etc., in A-1 shape.”’ 




























The question put to these boys 
is ‘“‘Who wants the TAKE- 
ABOUT SANDER?” 
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7 AKE-. SanderSs are keeping 


maintenance costs within 1934 
budget in over 2000 schools” 


Your Maintenance Man will tell you: Every Maintenance Man knows the tragedy of 
letting school equipment deterioriate. He knows refinishing cannot be done by 
hand at a cost within reason — and — even if the money were available, the job 
would not be satisfactory. The speed and versatility of the TAKE-ABOUT hand 
belt SANDER makes it possible for your regular maintenance force to refinish 
desks, chairs, tables, blackboards, stone top benches, etc. 


CWA Presents an Opportunity: If your school desks are scratched and stained, or if 
your blackboards are pitted or have a milky look, you have a worthy CWA project. 
The TAKE-ABOUT SANDER is a worthy tool. We will gladly illustrate to you 
how the project and the tool can be united to relieve want in your vicinity and at 
the same time increase the value of your school equipment. 


Maintenance Savings Pay for TAKE-ABOUT: TAKE-ABOUT SANDER quickly pays 
for itself by saving time and renewing equipment. It is built ruggedly to stand 
constant use and will continue to save money. What is more, it is available for 
shop instruction when not in use on maintenance work. 


The TAKE-ABOUT SANDER is light, easily portable, powered from any light socket or 


outlet and perfectly balanced for perfect finish. A demonstration will be arranged 
without obligating you. 


Just ask your Secretary to drop us a line for complete details. 


THE PORTER-CABLE MACHINE COMPANY 


1720 No. Salina St. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 










The Dustless Type TAKE-ABOUT SANDER 
is ideal on maintenance work done during 
school period. Dust hazard is eliminated. 





TAKE-ABOUT restores original 
slate finish to milky blackboards. 
Also rubs out pits, etc., that are 
cause of chalk breakage. 





Bench Stand 
ABOUT on its side 
parts can be sanded. 
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SUPERINTENDENT JONES DIES 


T. J. Jones, superintendent of schools at West Allis, 
Wisconsin, who died February 5, at the age of 68, 
was born in Carnarvonshire, North Wales, and came 
to the United States in 1873. His education was re- 
ceived in the public schools of Dodgeville, Wisconsin, 
later at the State Teachers’ College at Platteville, and 
the University of Wisconsin. He later pursued a post- 
graduate course at Harvard University. He served as 
teacher, principal, and superintendent in various Wis- 
consin cities. 

In 1907, he was appointed superintendent of schools 
in West Allis. During his period of service, he saw the 
school system grow from three small buildings and 15 
teachers to 11 buildings and nearly 300 teachers. Five 
years ago he established an orthopedic school for 
crippled children. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 

@ Mr. F. R. Wuitcoms has resigned as secretary of the 
school board of Titusville, Pa., after a service of four and one- 
half years. Mr. M. M. Lockwoop succeeds Mr. Whitcomb. 

@ The school board of Pittsfield, Mass., has reorganized for 
the year, with the election of Dr. Witt1am P. Ketty as presi- 
dent, and Mr. Atston A. Tittovu as secretary. 

@ Mr. O. J. Berrer has been elected clerk of the school board 
at Newcomerstown, Ohio. 

@ Mr. Grorce A. Davis, president of the board of education 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., has consented to be a candidate for 
retlection at the March primary. Mr. Davis had considered 
retirement, but was prevailed upon to be a candidate. 

@ Mr. Cuartes B. Moore has been elected clerk-treasurer of 
the board of education at Ada, Ohio. 

@ Mr. R. A. Putnam, business manager of the board of edu- 
cation of Evansville, Ind., on January 19, was presented with 
the 1933 distinguished service award of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. The award was presented at the Founders’ Day 
Banquet of the Junior Chamber and was in honor of civic 
participation, particularly in financial campaigns, in codperation 
with the board in budget control, the planning of economic 
measures, and codperation with the C.W.A. in school-repair 
programs, 

@ Mr. Joun ALLEN Murpny has been elected vice-chairman 
of the school board of Salem, Mass. The two new members of 
the board are Mr. James E, CaLtcanan and Dr. ELEANORE G. 
MARCHAND, 

@ Mr. Joun J. Watsn has been elected vice-chairman of the 





school board of Waterbury, Conn. Supt. T. J. Connon was 
reélected as clerk of the board. 

e@ D. Gace Hunt, former secretary of the school board at 
Lynn, Mass., died at his home on January 19. 

@ Mr. A. J. Brown has been elected secretary and business 
manager of the board of education at Ashland, Ky. 

@ Mrs. Ciara Tacc Brewer, 74, a former member of the 
school board of Cleveland, Ohio, died at her home on January 
22, following a month’s illness of pneumonia. 

@ Mr. C. B. Artuur has been reélected as president of the 
school board of Everett, Wash. 

@ Dr. Cart Cozter has been reélected president of the board 
of education of Bellingham, Wash. 

@ Mr. M. M. Locxwoop has been elected secretary and busi- 
ness manager of the board of education of Titusville, Pa. 

@ Mr. W. L. Peterson has been elected a member of the 
board of education at Denison, Tex. 


@ Dr. Geratp B. O’Nem and Mr. Raymonp H. BourBeau 
have been elected as new members of the school board at 
Chicopee, Mass. 

@ Mr. Ratpu H. Daicneau has been elected a member of 
the school board at Austin, Minn. 

@ Mr. Eruart Epguist has been elected a member of the 


school board at Concordia, Kans. 

@ The school board of Beeville, Tex., has reorganized for the 
year, with the election of Tom P. Tucker as president, and 
W. A. Bickrorp as vice-president. 

@ Mr. G. H. Cate has been reélected as president of the school 
board of Nashville, Tenn. 

@ Mr. Water R. Amesbury has been elected as president of 
the school board of Newtcn, Mass. 

@ Mr. Wirt A. Gray has been made school business manager 
for the board of education of Worcester, Mass. Mr. Gray suc- 
ceeds Joseph Beals, who retired on January 13, after 33 years 
of service. 

@ The school board of Omaha, Nebr., has reorganized, with 
the election of H. B. Bercguist as president, and Water L. 
PIERPOINT as vice-president. 

@ Mr. W. H. Marste has been elected president of the school 
board of Worcester, Mass. 

@ Mr. M. M. Hitts has been elected president of the school 
board of Mill Hall, Pa. 

@ Mr. Guy T. Ont has been reélected as president of the 
board of education at Youngstown, Ohio. 

@ Mr. A. J. Hupson has been elected president of the board 
of education of Lakewood, Ohio. 

@ Mr. Lynps Jones has been elected president of the board 
of education of Oberlin, Ohio. 

@ Dr. J. C. Stratton has been reélected as president of the 
board of education of Middletown, Ohio. Mr. J. L. Grass was 
elected vice-president, and Ross Snyper, clerk-treasurer. 

@ Mr. Z. C. Kine has been reélected as president of the 
board of education of Niles, Ohio. Grorce FRENCH was named 
vice-president, and ANNA MARSTELLAR, clerk-treasurer. 

@ The school board of Revere, Mass., has reorganized, with 
the election of Dr. Frank E. Rowe as chairman, and CuHaries 
DREVER as secretary. 


@ The school board of Dallas, Tex., has reorganized, with the 


election of Dr. Davin W. Carter, Jr., as president, and Mrs. 
W. P. Zumwa tt as vice-president. Mr. G. P. ALLEN was elected 
as a new member. 

@ Mrs. Wititiam Raymonp, president of the school board of 
Wheelock, N. Dak., died in a Rochester hospital on January 
14, following an operation. 

@ The school board of Boston, Mass., has reorganized, with 
the election of Maurice J. Tosin as president, and FREDERICK 
R. SULLIVAN as treasurer. 

@ The school board of Nashua, N. H., has reélected Mr. 
FraNK B. CLaNcy as president 

@ Mr. Epwin M. Harkins has been elected as president of 
the school board of Medford, Mass. 

@ Mr. Joun J. Murpny has been elected president of the 
school board of Woburn, Mass. 

@ Miss Carotine GrirFitH has been elected secretary of the 
school board of Bridgeport, Pa., to succeed J. D. Griffin. 

@ Three new members have been appointed to the school 
board of Philadelphia, Pa., by the board of judges of the Com- 
mon Pleas Court. The new members are Mrs. JoHN Lewis, Jr., 
Mr. WiLi1AM F. Downs, and Mr. Nicora D’Ascenzo. 

@ Mr. P. A Tiprer, formerly principal of the high school at 
Antigo, Wis., has been elected superintendent of schools, to 
succeed R. E. Balliette, who has resigned. Mr. Tipler is suc- 
ceeded by James F. Luther. 

@ The school board of St. Louis, Mo., has approved a salary 


increase for Supt. H. J. Gertinc, beginning with the new 
fiscal year on July 1, provided the finances permit. 
@ Supt. A. J. Mitcuert, of Nogales, Ariz., has been re- 


élected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. A. J. Stout, of Topeka, Kans., has been reélected for 
a two-year term. 

@ Mr. L. H. Kwapp, principal of the high school at Port 
Chester, N. Y., has been elected superintendent of schools, to 
succeed S. O. Rorem. 

@ Supt. R. C. Hatt, of Little Rock, Ark., has been reélected 
for another three-year term. 

@ Supt. S. T. Nevein, of Austin, Minn., has been reélected 
for another three-year term. 

@ Supt. C. W. Peacock, of LaFayette, Ga., 
élected for another year. 

@ Mr. W. R. Boucuer, o/ San Marcos, Tex., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at La Grange, to succeed L. B. Mc- 
Guffin, who has resigned. 

@ Mr. Mertren A. Wuitney, superintendent of schools of 
Elgin, Ill., from 1896 to 1907, died at Springfield, Mass., on 
January 15. Mr. Whitney was educated in Anson Academy and 
Kent Hills schools, and later matriculated in Colby and Wesleyan 
colleges, where he was awarded two degrees. He went to Elgin 
from Ypsilanti, Mich., in 1896. He retired in June, 1907. 

@ Supt. Wa. E. Horrman, of Mahnomen, Minn., has been 
reélected for a ninth term as superintendent of schools. 

@ Supt. Georce W. Hus, of Salem, Oreg., has announced his 
retirement at the expiration of his term on August 31. 


has been re- 


@ Supt. Ben G. Granam, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been re- 
élected for a six-year term. 

@ Mr. Wirtiam F. Vocer, of Shelbyville, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bloomington. Mr. Vogel 
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No Charge for This Service 


The easiest and the most inexpensive way 
to untangle crowded classroom problems is to 
call in an expert who knows how to rearrange 
or change your furniture so as to accommo- 
date comfortably the largest number of stu- 
dents. 


By following the advice of Kewaunee ex- 
perts many schools have increased the size of 
their classes, have added new subjects and 
have found that proper furniture, properly 
arranged, not only made new buildings un- 
necessary, but provided extra room for other 
classes. 


If your school has crowded laboratory 
classes, write us at once for our free engi- 
neering service. Find out, at our expense, 
what is necessary to increase your classroom 
capacity. 





LABORATORY 


FURNITURE 


Let Kewaunee Engineers 
Untangle Your Crowded 
Classroom Problems 


Combination Science Table No. BL-40 





Domestic Science Table No. BL-76 | 


Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 


Co: 


EXPERTS 








HARTFORD 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lineoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Mid-West Office: 
1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Eastern Branch: 


220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





succeeds R. N. Tirey, who has resigned. 

@ Mr. A. ALTON GarcELON, Jr., of Auburn, Maine, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Biddeford, to succeed i. 
Weed. 

@ Mr. Epcar H. Evans has been elected as general chairman 
of the citizens’ school committee, of Indianapolis, Ind., which 
has been organized to lead a movement for the election of 
school-board members on a nonpartisan basis. The committee, 
which was successful in 1929, in electing its full list of candi- 
dates, will be composed this year of 100 or more representative 
men and women of Indianapolis. 

@ Dr. Henry J. GeERLING, superintendent of schools of St. 
Louis, Mo., was guest of honor at a dinner given on January 
18, in recognition of his reélection for a second term of four 
years. The dinner was attended by more than thirteen hundred 
school associates, including teachers, principals, and other em- 
ployees of the public schools. Talks were given by members 
of the board of education and prominent citizens. 


@ Dr. Joun E. Wape, formerly associate superintendent of 
schools of New York City, has been elected deputy superin- 
tendent, to succeed Harold G. Campbell, who has become 


superintendent of schools. 

@ Mr. Epwarp J. Russett has been elected assistant super- 
intendent of schools at Pittsfield, Mass. Mr. Russell was formerly 
head of the high-school science department. 


@R. D. Stewart, superintendent of schools at Westbrook, 
Minn., died on January 16, following a sudden attack of heart 
disease. 

@ Pror. Joun L. HeNnperSON, a former superintendent of 


schools at Van Buren, Ill., died at Whittier, California, on 
January 11. 

eS. B. Tosey, superintendent of schools at Wausau, Wis., 
has announced his retirement at the end of the school year. 
Mr. Tobey had been superintendent of schools for 29 years. 

@ K. W. Harris, superintendent of schools of Gate, Okla., 
died at his home on January 22. Mr. Harris, who was 66, had 
been principal and superintendent of schools and had also 
taught in teachers’ colleges at Ada and Durant. 

@ Mr. W. A. E. Sturt, secretary of the school board of 
Denver, Colo., died suddenly in the school offices on February 
1, following a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Stutt, a resident of the 
city for 45 years, was graduated from the East High School. 
After serving in a clerical capacity for the Public Service Com- 
pany, Mr. Stutt entered the employ of the school board as a 
messenger in the superintendent’s office. Later he was pro- 
moted to the office of secretary, where he served successively 
under four superintendents. Mr. Stutt is survived by his widow 
and three daughters. 


@ Joun E. Scott, who served for 18 years as a member of the 
school board of Princeton, Iowa, died at his home on February 
1, after a year’s illness. 

@ Mr. Expert C. Pratt has been elected clerk-treasurer of 
the school board of Berea, Ohio, succeeding L. A. Fowles. 


@ The board of education of Garnett, Kans., has organized 
for the year, with the election of Mr. F. H. McINntosnu as 
president, Mr. D. M. Stivers as vice-president, and Mr. CHARLES 
Cox as clerk. 


@ Mr. DeWitt Wat er, formerly principal of the high school 
at Enid, Okla., has been elected superintendent of schools, to 
succeed John T. Hefley. 

@ Supt. R. C. Hatt, of Little Rock, Ark., has been reélected. 

@ Supt. C. H. Oman, of Garnett, Kans., has been reélected 
for a period of two years. Mr. Oman has been connected with 
the schools for 37 years, 32 of which have been spent as super- 
intendent of schools. 

@ Supt. R. V. Hunkrns, of Lead, S. Dak., has been reélected 
for a three-year term. Mr. Hunkins has completed twelve years 
of service in the Lead schools. 

@ Mr. R. D. Bower, of Kingston, Mo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Cowgill, to succeed Byron Beaver. 

@ Supt. L. W. HartsFietp, of Hillsboro, Texas, has been 
reelected for another year. 

@ Mr. W. F. Loprr, formerly principal of the high school at 
Shelbyville, Ind., has been elected superintendent of schools. 

@ Mr. Homer H. Kincstey, former superintendent of schools 
at Evanston, Ill., for thirty years, died at Portland, Ore., 
where he had been living for several years. Mr. Kingsley was 
well known as school superintendent from 1886 to 1916. 

@ Mr. JosepH M. Turner, former superintendent of schools at 
Ashland, Wis., died at Houston, Tex., on January 16. Mr. 
Turner was a graduate of Wisconsin University and had spent 
25 years in educational work in the state. 

@ Mr. Roy W. FerKk has been elected superintendent of 
schools at East Chicago, Ind., to succeed John G. Rossman. 


@ Supt. T. W. Gosttnc, of Akron, Ohio, has announced his 
resignation, to take effect April 1. Dr. Gosling will become 
national director of the Junior Red Cross, with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. 
@ Supt. A. T. STOLEN, 
for another year. 


@ Dr. Juttus SAcus, emeritus professor of secondary educa- 

tion at Teachers College, Columbia University, died February 
2, at his home in New York City. Dr. Sachs, who was 84, 
was a graduate of Columbia University and various German uni- 
versities. Before joining the faculty of Teachers College, he had 
been principal of the Boys’ Preparatory School from 1872 to 
1904, and of the School for Girls from 1891 to 1907. 


@ Supt. H. R. Peterson, of Albert Lea, Minn., has been 
reélected for a three-year term, with a salary of $4,200 for the 
first year, $4,500 for the second, and $4,800 for the third year. 
News of Officials 


@ Mr. Joun N. SouTucatTe, superintendent of buildings and 
grounds for the board of education of Saginaw, Mich., died at 
his home on February 5, after a short illness. He had been 
connected with the school system for more than thirteen years. 
In February, 1926, he was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
school district, and later was made superintendent of buildings 
and grounds. 


@ Mr. Rosert Sturcis has been elected president of the board 
of education at Morristown, N. J. Mrs. Heren F. Hutt was 
named vice-president. 


@ Mr. Wittiam E. Kettey has been elected chairman of the 
school board of Taunton, Mass. 


of Eau Claire, Wis., 


has been reélected 





[fv CLEANS UNDER THE © 
‘+ DESKS! 


never try anything else again. The powerful vacuum pulls the dirt in one 
| stroke. Handy tools with patent swivels get around and under everything. 


A school properly cleaned is never dusty. Spencer does just that. Besides it 
cleans all kinds of floors, and can be moved upstairs and down. 





TURBINE COMPANY 





Fver try to sweep a floor covered with desks? 
Try the Spencer Portable once and you will 


Ask for the Bulletin. 


PENCE 


CONN. 
= 





@ Supt. J. ANpREws, of Wynne, Ark., has been assigned 
to work out a plan for participating in the new relief funds 
to be granted by the state for the relief of teachers. 

Personal News 

@ Mr. Hopson C. Wacner, formerly supervising principal of 
schools at Towanda, Pa., has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Hollidaysburg. Mr. Wagner succeeds Calvin V. Erdly, 
who has taken a similar position at Hanover, Pa. 

@ Supt. B. J. Rowan, of Appleton, Wis., has been reélected 
for a three-year term, at a salary of $4,500 a year. 

@ Supt. N. P. Bratt, of Manchester, Ohio, has been reélected 
for another three-year term. 

@ Supt. R. E. Scupper, of Glendive, Mont., 
for a two-year term. 

News of Officials 

@ Mr. Eart Upick has been elected president of the board of 
education at Colorado Springs, Colo. Mr. H. M. SomMERS was 
named as secretary of the board. 

@ Frank S. PALMER, secretary and business manager of the 
school board of Greeley, Colo., died at his home on January 26. 
after several months’ illness. Mr. Palmer went to Greeley in 
1880 and had been engaged in various lines of business before 
entering the service of the school board in September, 1927. 

@ Dr. Witson Y. CurisTIAN has been elected a new member 
of the school board at Ocean City, N. J. 

@ Alton, Ill. Twenty-seven students of Shurtleff College have 
recently been assigned for practice teaching and observation of 
teaching methods in the city schools. The present student group 
is the third to be received by the school system. The student 
teachers will spend one hour a day in the classrooms during the 
current twenty-week term. The plan is the result of an arrange- 


has been reélected 


ment begun two years ago, under the direction of Supt. W. R. 
Curtis. 
AN EMERGENCY COLLEGE FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 


GRADUATES 


Last spring, the school board of Walterboro, S. C., faced the 
problem of meeting the need for college instruction for high- 
school graduates who, for one reason or another, could not go 
on to college. The completion of a new field house on the 
high-school grounds, appeared to offer the solution for housing 
space for the class. 

The emergency college was inaugurated with the aid of a 
number of trained teachers and others who offered to give all 
or a part of their time to the work. One business man, a college 
graduate, gave three hours a week to the teaching of history, 
another gave two hours a week to the literary society and Eng- 
lish work. A French teacher in the high school offered to give 
three hours to teaching French classes. 

The textbooks used are the same as the books used by the 
university freshman class. The classes meet in the field house, 


or in the high-school building, and the students are under none 
of the restrictions of the high-school students. 
five days a week, due to the fact 
from a distance. The regular charge 
student per month. 

The work was conducted under the direction of Mr. W. H. 
Ward, superintendent of schools of Walterboro. 


All classes run 
that many students come 
for instruction is $4 per 
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Ils your school protected 
against accidents like this 2 


HERE are many unusual causes for current 

failure beyond control of the ever vigilant 
power companies. Wherever crowds are assembled, 
panic goes hand in hand with sudden darkness, 
and the responsibility of adequate protection rests 
with the schools themselves. 


Exide Emergency Lighting Battery Systems are 
both simple and inexpensive and are priced from 
$150 up. They automatically provide abundant 
light the instant power fails. 


No school can afford to risk the consequences 
of being caught unprepared. Exide Emergency 
Lighting Battery Systems have proved themselves 
indispensable in schools, hospitals, stores, theatres 
and public buildings in all parts of the country. 
Write us for detailed information. 


Exide 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING BATTERY SYSTEMS 


a *] 50 up 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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AUDITORIUM AND BROADCASTING STUDIO, RADIO CITY, 
ILLUMINATED WITH HOLOPHANE BUILT-IN LIGHTING 





-HOLOPHANE meets Every Lighting 


Requirement of Modern Schools 


OLOPHANE Planned Lighting is extensively employed 
in fields where equipment must pay for itself on an 
actual dollars and cents basis. This is because Holophane is 
universally recognized as providing the greatest amount of 


useful light from a given investment in current and lamps. 


The same characteristics of Holophane Planned Lighting 
which yield material profits in commercial fields, commend 
it to schools, where the wholesome effects of good illumina- 
tion are reflected in the health, working habits and progress 
of pupils. 


Holophane Planned Lighting is especially appropriate for 
school projects — of new construction or rehabilitation — 
carried on in connection with the Public Works Administra- 
tion. This is because the P.W.A. places emphasis on the very 
features of efficiency, permanence and economy which char- 
acterize Holophane lighting units. 


For every area in your school—indoor and outdoor—there 
is a Holophane unit specifically adapted to provide the most 
appropriate illumination, at the lowest operating cost. A 
highly specialized engineering department is maintained for 
the sole purpose of giving free planning and specification 
service on lighting. Just state your problem, and leave the 
solution to Holophane.—Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York. Offices also in Toronto. Works, Newark, O. 


Illumination Service Since 1898 


saHOLOPHANE 
‘ear PLANNED LIGHTING 


produces the greatest amount of useful light 
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A SIDE-GLANCE 


AT CLEANING COSTS 





WILL REVEAL THAT THE 
SOLAR - SYSTEM : OF - WASTE 
DISPOSAL CAN SAVE YOUR 
SCHOOL MONEY—WRITE 
FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE. 


SOLAR STURGES MEG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK 23 3: 23 
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WHY 


YOUR SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE A 


COMBINATION 
LOCKER LOCK SYSTEM 


Note the following outstanding 
advantages of these modern, im- 
proved locker locks: 


1. MAXIMUM SECURITY — discourag- 


ing temptation, eliminating losses. 


2. SIMPLIFIED SUPERVISION—lost key 


nuisance eliminated. 


3. LESS CONGESTION in locker rooms 
—greater visibility speeds up opera- 


4. INCREASED FLEXIBILITY—combina- 
tion can be changed with each 
change of locker occupant. 


5. SUITABLE FOR ALL MAKES and all 
types of steel lockers, old and new. 


Complete details in our illustrated 
folder. Write for it . . 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Stamford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 








A PROPOSAL TO SPREAD EM- 
PLOYMENT IN TEACHING 


(Concluded from Page 28) 

Certainly no one can object to either of these aims 
and I am very much impressed with your plan for 
achieving these aims, Many teachers who are new 
employed doubtless would be glad to devote a year to 
additional study and training on half pay, while at the 
same time, many unemployed teachers would be grate- 
ful for the opportunity to have a year’s employment 
at half the salary of the absentee teacher. This has the 
advantage of involving no additional expense to any 
institution. 

I note that the extent to which the plan is to be 
used is apparently left discretionary with the individ- 
ual boards of school control. Undoubtedly this is 
fundamental, because any mandatory application of 
this plan obviously would disrupt the teaching facili- 
ties of any institution because the most experienced in- 
structors in most cases have been with these institu- 
tions more than six years, and therefore would be 
eligible for sabbatical leave. 

I am glad to give you my observations on your 
plan as you request, but, of course, you understand 
that these are purely personal views.—W. R. Occ, 
Assistant to the Director, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

I have read over your suggestion for solving the 
problem of the oversupply of trained teachers. As you 
know, our survey shows that there is not any over- 
supply of really trained teachers. Whether your sug- 
gestion for sabbatical leave will be adopted by enough 
school boards to accomplish the purpose you have in 
mind is questionable. I am for it for the reason that 
no other workable plan has yet come to my attention. 
—Wmn. Joun Cooper, Commissioner of Education, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Your proposal for sabbatical leave for present 
teachers and sabbatical substitutes to consist of un- 
employed teachers waiting an opportunity to serve an 
interneship strikes me as a splendid conception. It 
would provide a saving opportunity to the well-pre- 
pared but discouraged and almost hopeless group of 
ambitious young teachers who are begging a chance 
to prove what they can do. At the same time, it will 
offer needed change to employed teachers who dare 
not hazard the risk of leaving their positions even 
temporarily under present conditions. Above all, it 
meets the current remorseless determination that no 
plan is to be considered which involves increased costs. 
It is the most constructive proposal toward relieving 


the professional crisis which I have yet seen. — F. W. 
Tuomas, President, Fresno State Teachers College, 
Fresno, California. 

Very good, Professor Hart, here is my endorsement 
for the sabbatical project.— Wm. McAnprew, Presi- 
dent, Educational Press Assoc. of America, East 
Setauket, Long Island, N. Y. 

I am glad to approve your plan for solving the 
problem of an oversupply of trained teachers, I think 
it has genuine merit.— Wm. S. Taytor, Dean, College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

I heartily endorse the proposals made in your letter 
of March 25. In my judgment, the nature of the train- 
ing and experience which should be secured should be 
defined more explicitly.— Wm. S. Gray, Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

This is to acknowledge your letter of March twenty- 
seventh together with your very interesting plan for 
solving the problem of an oversupply of trained 
teachers. I am most enthusiastic concerning the method 
which you propose. It seems to me to be beneficial 
both to those who have already secured places and 
who would thus obtain the opportunity to deepen 
their knowledge and broaden their outlook through 
sabbatical leave, and at the same time be of the ut- 
most value in enabling teachers who are unplaced to 
act as substitutes and both earn a salary and demon- 
strate through teaching their fitness for more perma- 
nent appointment when they offer themselves. 

I do seriously question the suggestion that Boards 
of School Control may at their discretion require 
teachers to take such sabbatical leaves. It seems to me 
that much danger, and in many cases injustice, would 
be involved thereby. That, however, does not seem 
to me an essential part of your plan. I wish to com- 
mend the suggestion and give it my approval. — 
Rospert G, Sprout, President, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 

I think that your suggestion in regard to “Solving 
the Problem of an Oversupply of Trained Teachers” 
is a very practical and statesmanlike statement. I 
heartily approve of the general plan.—J. J. Oppen- 
HEIMER, Dean, College of Liberal Arts, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

The State Department of Education has given care- 
ful consideration to your proposed plan in connection 
with the relief of teacher unemployment. It has been 
my privilege to review the plan and give it careful 
study. 

We believe that the plan has great merit and that it 


would relieve an emergency situation and tend to im- 
prove standards in teaching service. While we recog- 
nize difficulties in details which must be corrected, we 
approve the principle proposed. — Vierrinc Kersey, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Cali- 
fornia. 

I am much interested in the proposal you have sent 
me under date of March twenty-seventh for solving 
the problem of an oversupply of trained teachers and 
at the same time achieving other desirable ends. It 
seems to me a most ingenious suggestion; and I should 
think that if it were adopted by the legislatures and 
boards of education it might make an appreciable 
difference in the situation in the teaching profession 
next year. I have consulted Dean Henry W. Holmes 
of the School of Education at Harvard, who is also im- 
pressed with the value of the plan.— Apa Comstock, 
President, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

I am heartily in favor of the proposal for sabbatical 
leave. We have had it here in Rochester for a good 
many years and it is particularly valuable at this 
time. — HERBERT S. WEET, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, New York. 

The weight of such opinion expressed above, 
which is representative of the favorable comment 
should, it seems, serve to stimulate state legisla- 
tures and boards of education throughout the 
nation to give serious consideration to the issue 
involved, and to the possible benefits that might 
be derived from the adaptation and adoption of 
the proposed plan. 


TEACHERS 


4 Nogales, Ariz. A new policy of intervisiting has 
been started among teachers of the elementary grades. 
Each first-grade teacher, second-grade teacher, etc., 
visits other teachers in the same grade work. Discus- 
sion periods follow when the teachers clear up all 
difficult problems. The teachers have been attracted 
to the plan and appear to have profited by it. 

# The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has 
allowed additional grants of federal funds to provide 
relief for more unemployed teachers in communities 
up to five thousand population where existing funds 
are insufficient. The funds will go to teachers in local 
districts which had already made maximum but un- 
availing efforts to keep their schools in operation. 

The funds will be used, according to Harry L. Hop- 
kins, federal administrator, to maintain elementary 
and secondary schools in such areas and localities, for 
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MEDART STEEL LOCKERS 
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SEND FOR 
CATALOG L-3 


OF 
STEEL LOCKERS 


It's sound economy to equip with MEDART Steel Lockers—made in ; 


sizes and types to meet every school need. 


Our Engineering Service is at your disposal in planning the locker 


installation best suited for your requirements. 


Also, manufacturers of Steel Cabinets, Steel Shelving, Gymnasium 
Catalogs sent free on 


Apparatus, and Playground Apparatus. 
request. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3530 DeKALB ST. 





Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 





SHELDON SERVICE 


Sheldon research on school equipment. New designs. New 
construction. New accessory equipment. All matched with 
present day ideas to fit your new school. We have a repre- 
sentative near you who will be glad to confer with you. 


No. 21100 Table 


a two-student General Science Table that 
may be used for geography, art, classroom 
and homeroom purposes. 


If Economy has reduced the number of your teachers and 
increased the size of your classes, you may need a quick 
source of supply for additional furniture. 


The SHELDON catalogue contains 365 pages of all types 
of furniture for Science Laboratories, Home Economics, 
Manual Arts, Commercial, Drawing and Art. We carry a 
large stock on hand. 


E. H. SHELDON CO., Muskegon, Mich. 











the normal school term, with approximately the same 
teaching load as the present school year. The funds 
are available only for salaries of certified teachers, for 
teaching the regular schoolwork under way this school 
year, on and after the date upon which the school had 
been discontinued for lack of its own funds, The funds 
may not be used for administration, supervision, cler- 
ical or janitorial service, maintenance, equipment, or 
supplies. 

4 Everett, Mass. The school board has voted to 
release all married women as soon as possible, with 
the exception of those who have sick or unemployed 
husbands. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS OF 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(Concluded from Page 14) 

19. He should be responsible for the preparation 
and execution of the budget which should be drawn 
up in accordance with the needs of the educational 
program as shown by the work programs or plans 

of his staff. 

20. He should be responsible for the proper up- 
a operation, and maintenance of the physical 
plant. 

21. He should be responsible for recommending 
to the board for its approval of salary schedule 
and rules for its operation. 

22. He should define the functions of the various 
members of his staff, codperate with them in the 
development of a work program or plans, and check 
systematically to see the goals are being reached 
and to see how work may be improved. 


Matters to Be Included in Rules 
IX. The following are some of the general 
questions which should be settled by the rules 
and regulations of a board in accordance with 
Its specific point of view: 
1. Organization of the board of education. 

a) Members and time of meetings. 

b) Officers and duties. 

c) General functions. 

d) Order of procedure at its meetings (should 
be conducted in accordance with standard 
parliamentary procedure; should, in general, 
be open to the public except when executive 
sessions are necessary). 


as 


. Policies in regard to control of externals, such 


as: 

a) Number of holidays. 

b) Length of school term. 

c) General sessions of schools. 


. Policies and procedures in regard to transporta- 


tion of pupils. 
a) Determining who shall be transported. 
b) Qualifications of the driver. 
c) Types of vehicles. 
d) Contract forms. 
e) Schedules (general). 
f) Waiting stations. 
g) Insurance. 


. Policies in regard to tuition charges. 


a) Eligibility for tuition. 
b) Amount to be charged nonlocal pupils. 
c) When paid. 


. Policies in redress and grievances. 


a) Order of appeal. 


. Policies in regard to school property. 


a) Powers and duties of janitors. 
b) Method of making repairs for buildings. 
c) Use of buildings by other organizations. 


. Policies in regard to pupil personnel. 


a) Age of entrance. 

b) Limitations of entrance, if any. 

c) Provision for care of atypical children. 
d) Enumeration. 


. Policies in regard to professional personnel. 


a) Provision for visiting days. 

b) Contract forms. 

c) Provision for salary payment. 

d) Provision for salary schedules. 

e) Regulation of absence from duty. 

f) Encouragement of professional advancement 
extension courses, travel, etc. 

g) Provision for excursions, field trips. 

h) Time of election. 

i) Percentage of local girls. 

j) Place of living. 

k) Qualifications for various kinds of positions. 


ae Saw’ 





. Regulations for conducting the business of the 


schools. 
a) Preparation and form of the budget. 
b) Procedure in making purchases. 





c) Procedure in paying claims. 
d) System of accounting. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF BOARDS 
OF EDUCATION IN ADMINIS- 
TERING PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 22) 
True Economy Needed 


Economy is not necessarily elimination, but 
is obtaining the most for every educational 
dollar spent in behalf of the school children. 
It becomes an obligation of the board, there- 
fore, to secure adequate information and ad- 
vice regarding the best policies and procedures 
of selecting and purchasing supplies and equip- 
ment. Much can be done by codperative buy- 
ing and the letting of bids. Local dealers should 
be given consideration, but not to such a degree 
that school funds are misused in order that 
they may receive large premiums. 

Of course, after all these economies are ef- 
fected, we shall still have the problem of secur- 
ing sufficient school funds, because our taxing 
system is inadequate and out of tune with the 
times. Too large a part of the cost of our 
schools is paid out of the local property tax 
and too small amounts of the burden are now 
carried by the state and nation. The only rem- 
edy for the inadequacies of our present system 
lies in an entire revision of our state tax struc- 
ture and a broadening of the tax base, includ- 
ing other taxes besides the property tax, in such 
a way as to distribute equitably the tax burden 
among all classes of people. 

The board of education has a right to look 
to the superintendent to help furnish informa- 
tion relative to the best policies, plans, and 
practices in providing and safeguarding school 
funds, as well as in determining the best quality 
and kind of educational supplies and equip- 
ment. With such help and advice from super- 
intendents and teachers, it behooves boards of 


(Concluded on Page 75) 
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IN SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS | 


This Locked 
NU-NOTCH 
Assures Even 

Air Distribution 





The Nu-Notch Mushroom Ventilator is now supplied with a special lock- 

ing key, thus preventing tampering with the adjustments of the air flow. 

10 recessed notches give perfect control. Made in Dome or Flat Top type. 
Easily set on wood or concrete floors. 


Send for further information on other Knowles Air Diffusing Devices. 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 
41 North Moore Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





PRACTICAL TEACHER OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


By Herald M. Doxsee 


A text for high schools designed to help the student 
meet the numerous situations in modern life that 
demand effective public speaking. It takes up in de- 
tail not only public speaking as such, but also the 
principles of sales talks, argumentation, public extem- 
poraneous speaking, after-dinner speaking, and con- 
ducting public meetings. It provides drill in pronun- 
ciation and grammatical constructions, and exercises 
at the close of each chapter suggest a plan for the 
recitation hour. The book’s value is further enhanced 
by the inclusion of pen and ink cartoon illustrations, 
humorously exaggerating uses and abuses of the Eng- 
lish language, faults and habits of speakers, etc. 


Price, $1.32. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 
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Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings in 
one or more colors .. . Benday color plates... 


Two, three and four color process plates 


We are especially prepared to handle school 
annuals and magazines, assisting you in pre- 
liminary aCe ele hal: through the Pease 
era Lire Ee aa] up MTree come Ul 


completed book 


Gat att Brees Illustrating, ale 
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PREVENT SLIPPING 


ACCIDENTS 
on Stairs and Other Walkways 


°* Feralun ° Bronzalum 
Alumalun ° Niealun 
Abrasive Metal Treads 
For New and Worn Steps 
Abrasive Metal Treads Are Fireproof 


Durability Proves. in Severest Service 
Originators and Developers for 22 Years 


Illustrated Leaflets and Samples on Request 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 


VY COMPLETE “% 


STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 


ELE PINS 


cenic Studios 


TLFFIN.OHIO 


TRADE MARK 


@ ‘It’s 7 new 


and diffe rent 


GRAMMAR IN | 
MINIATURE 


By Fred G. Fox, Ph.D. 


An interesting, accurate, 
and effective guide to the 
development of tech- 
nique in correct gram- 
mar usage. 20 cents 


BRUCE—Milwaukee 


A UNNUUNULNAHENANULOEHNAHtON 


For Sale, Reasonable—One Kewaunee Delta 
Modeling Table No. 1570 complete. This 
table has cupboards and drawers in the 
base and a sectional top. It is finished in 
golden oak and looks like new. 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST — 


FOR BETTER eS 
EQUIPMENT 


Ye CU chbed 





— CINCINNATI,OHIO. 


COMPLETE STAGE EQUIPMENT 
‘DRAPERIES -SCENERY- RIGGING - 


4 YEARS OF SERVIC gg) 


If inter- 


ested, write to Secretary of Board, Inde- 
pendent School District No. 1, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. 






Teacher Agencies 








Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


B ranch Offices 
1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We wm Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School O 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 
does it take to se- 


HOW LONG fe iss 


and school executives through the CTA? Wire us your va- 
cancies at our expense, if speed is urgent. An air mail letter 
will bring you complete, free confidential reports concerning 
some of the best teachers in the country within 36 hours. 


Continental 
Teachers Agency, Ine. 


1850 DOWNING ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Established 
1855 


366 Fifth Ave., 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 
NEW YOR 


Summer Work and School Year Positions in EVERY part 
of the United States. Complete information and helpful sug: 
gestions will be mailed to teachers in need of a position on 
receipt of a three cent stamp. Good positions are available 


now in every state. They will soon be filled. 
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The budget permitted the purchase 
of fence and prices from a number 
of sources were about equal. Conti- 
nental fence was purchased because 
5 new construction features proved it 
a better fence. Among these features 
were heavier and stronger H-section 
line posts; new 7” long top rail 
coupling that fits inside as well as 


CONTINENTAL 


mane AEG US Pa 








NEW FEATURES MEAN 
fower FENCE COSTS 





outside; new tension locking pin 
that eliminates all bolts and nuts in 
holding fabric to terminal posts; 20 
to 50% more fabric ties than ordi- 
nary fence—and all ties rust-proof; 
improved pivot type hinges insure 
perfect operation of gates without 
any maintenance. Write for Conti- 
nental fence catalog which gives 
detailed information. 


Continental Steel Corporation 
DEPT. AS KOKOMO, INDIANA 














OFFERS LOWER COST PER YEAR OF SERVICE 


a “ee Chain Link . Manufacturers of Billets, Rods, Wire, Barbed Wire, 
Nails; Lawn, Chain-Link, Farm and Poultry Fence; 
Gates; Black, Galvanized, Galvannealed IR 
< and Special Coated Sheets; Galvanized 
vA Roofing (also ‘Seal of Quality’ Roofing) 


and Kindred Products. 


wi po ova maa? 


Ra 


THIS SEASON DID YOU HAVE 
ADEQUATE SEATING FACILITIES 
FOR BASKET BALL GAMES? 


Now is the time to plan for the 
next season. Get information on 


The WAYNE 


GYMSTANC 


the remarkable indoor folding grandstand that will give you 
maximum returns from gymnasium floor space. 


The WAYNE IRON WORKS 
WAYNE, PENNA. 


A grandstand is the only piece of school equipment that 
brings in revenue from outside the school body. 








(Concluded from Page 73) 
education to take necessary action to develop 
the best educational programs and policies pos- 
sible under local and state conditions, always 
keeping in mind the needs of the children. 

1 shall conclude by saying: 

1. That the public schools were established 
for our children and they must be maintained 
and operated for our children. 

2. That the major-obligations of the board of 
education in the wise expenditure of education- 
al funds are: (a) the selection of a competent 
superintendent to whom the board and the 
community may look for proper guidance and 
advice in all educational matters; (b) the em- 
ployment by the board, upon the advice of the 
executive head, of a properly qualified and effi- 
cient teaching staff; and finally (c) the over- 
seeing of the expenditure of school funds in be- 
half of the children and not in the selfish in- 
terests of the adults of the community. 


MR. HAMILTON ACHIEVES A 
SENSE OF PROPORTION 
(Concluded from Page 24) 
sense of proportion as they show here in Ray- 

wood.”’ 

To my surprise, he gave me a quick look, 
hesitated a moment, and then made a most 
peculiar remark. He said, “Once again, the long 
arm of coincidence!” 

Since he said nothing more and turned the 
Conversation to another matter, I do not know 
exactly what was in his mind. However, I feel 
Sure he was well pleased with the university 
exhibit. 

Part of a Letter the Superintendent Never Saw 

- - » Much as I appreciate your offer to re- 
turn to my former position with your concern, 
I have finally decided to continue with school- 
work... . It is true, as you say, there is no 
money in teaching. It is equally true that public 
Schools are often at the mercy of politicians 


who, under the mask of a professed desire to 
help out the poor taxpayers, care for nothing 
but the protection of their own selfish interests. 
There are other discouraging handicaps not 
ordinarily found in business. I grant you all 
this. . . . But within the past few days, and 
while I was considering your offer, a chance re- 
mark from a visitor from an eastern university 
has made me believe that here in Raywood we 
are beginning to realize an ambition I have had 
from the first for this school. . . . It will mean 
little or nothing to you, the attainment of this 
‘sense of proportion” among the pupils for 
which I have been striving this year; but I 
mention it, realizing you will consider it as just 
another “‘school-teacher’s phrase.” . . . I want 
to stay here until this good start is an accom- 
plished reality. . . . My mind is quite made 
up. Thank you again for your kind interest. 
. . . (Signed) Smith B. Hamilton. 
Comment by Manager of Blank Manufacturing 

Company 

What the devil was that remark the fellow 
made in the movie the other night? Oh, yes, I 
remember: ‘Those who can, do; those who 
can’t, teach.” What’s the matter with Hamilton, 
anyway? I wonder if that Hollywood wise- 
crack is always true? ... Darn it, Hamilton 
is a good man! I don’t care what that movie 
writer says. 
Part of a Letter the Superintendent Did See 

. . . Enclosed herewith please find my signed 
contract for next year. May I thank you and 
the board of education for this expression of 
your confidence in me. ...I shall do my 
best to justify your good opinion in my further 
conduct of this fine school which you, yourself, 
built so well. I am glad indeed to have the 
chance to continue my association with you. 
. . . (Signed) Smith B. Hamilton. 


The Inquiring Reporter Secures a Real News 


Item 

The last and possibly the most important 
choice in today’s high-school-senior elections, 
was for that person, who, in the judgment of 
the pupils and the faculty, has done the most 
for the school during the year which ends to- 
morrow. Old traditions were broken and a most 
unusual decision was reached, when, by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote, this coveted honor was 
awarded to the principal, Smith B. Hamilton. 
The students explained their action after the 
balloting, by the simple statement that several 
months ago, in a closed meeting, they had for- 
mally “adopted” Mr. Hamilton as a member of 
the senior class, since they had come to regard 
him as one of their own number. 

End of Installment Six and End of Story 


INTERPRETING THE SCHOOL 
BUDGET 


(Concluded from Page 27) 

The school clerk, the superintendent, the 
bookkeeping teacher, or other competent per- 
sons can perform some of the research activi- 
ties basic to a factual presentation of financial 
data. Public-school budgets of the future will 
probably contain an allotment of money spe- 
cifically earmarked for defraying the cost of in- 
terpreting the schools to the public. It costs 
time and money to secure, present, and inter- 
pret data to the general public or to organized 
groups. 

5. Addresses to organizations. Talks de- 
livered by board members, teachers, business 
managers, and others to parent-teacher meet- 
ings and to fraternal, religious, service, and 
social groups can aid in clarifying some of the 
fiscal details of the school system, especially 
if the oral presentation is accompanied by mim- 
eographed data. 


6. Alumni associations. One organization 
which many schools overlook in their search 





The answer is Apsco’s GIANT .. . we make finer 
sharpeners, of course, but hundreds of thousands 
of GIANTS are performing their daily work in | 
American Schools and giving SATISFACTION. 


The GIANT has those famous APSCO CUTTERS 
of hardened steel... deeply undercut...ground to a 
razor edge ... THEY DONT SCRAPE — THEY 


CUT. 


Ask your Supply House to show you the complete line of 
both Hand Feed and Automatic Feed Sharpeners made by 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL 
SHARPENER CO. - Chicago, Ill. 





The Answer to the | 
School Board’s Prayer | 


Give us Quality says the School Board but tell us 
how we can buy Quality with a Cut Budget. 
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for moral support is the alumni group. These 
people, many of whom are taxpayers with chil- 
dren in school, have a faith in education and a 
loyalty to the school which will make them 
staunch defenders of an adequate financial pro- 
gram. 

7. Conferences with parents. Since parents 
are particularly interested in their own children, 
it is desirable that the administrator, or prefer- 
ably the teacher, should have personal confer- 
ences with the fathers and mothers. Despite the 
shortcomings of the parent-teacher movement, 
it can be developed into a powerful means of 
maintaining relationships between the parent 
and the school. Many a superintendent leans 
heavily upon the parent-teacher association 
for the creation and maintenance of financial 
support for the schools, especially where a 
radical taxpayers’ league is at work. 

8. Visitation of homes. The visitation of 
homes by teachers, census enumerators and 
other members of the staff enables the school 
personnel, equipped with fiscal data, to explain 
certain features of the financial program to 
parents. 

9. Local programs a part of state and 
nation-wide publicity. The local efforts can 
become a part of a county, state, or nation-wide 
experiment in public relations. Van Oot says: 
“Educators should plan a practical, nation-wide 
campaign to present education’s program in a 
manner acceptable to and appreciated by the 
layman.’”° 

Through state and national educational 
organizations, their literature and radio pro- 
grams, the local efforts at publicizing the 
mechanics and content of school finance can 
become a part of a broad program of inter- 
preting the schools. 


*®Van Oot, B. H., ‘‘Schools Must Modernize Their Publicity 
Methods,’’ The Nation’s Schools, January, 1934, pp. 29-30. 


10. Miscellaneous devices. In addition to 
the regular daily and weekly newspapers, other 
forms of printed communications are employed 
in bringing the budget and its contents before 
the people: (1) The school paper is used in 
presenting budget material; (2) the annual 
financial report may contain the budget for the 
next year; (3) other financial reports are pre- 
pared by schoolmen in order to explain the 
budget and other fiscal matters; (4) some offi- 
cials write letters and bulletins which are dis- 
tributed through the children to the parents, or 
are sent to patrons, representative citizens, and 
key people. 

Some indirect methods are: (1) the use of 
school exhibits and programs to show that finan- 
cial investments bring returns and justify the 
school budget; (2) discussion in the state legis- 
lature, as in Delaware, where the schools are 
supported almost entirely by state funds; and, 
(3) the effort to send home each day children 
who are boosters for the school. Each child is 
a channel for the flow of school publicity. He is 
an epistle known and read of all men. He can 
be a daily advertisement interpreting both the 
budget and the school program to his parents, 
the taxpayers, and the general public. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Cumulative Pupil Personnel Records for Elementary and 

Secondary Schools 

Prepared by the state subcommittee on records and reports, 
of which Mr. C. E. Hershey is chairman. Paper, 23 pages. 
Bulletin No. 81, 1933, issued by the state education department, 
Harrisburg, Pa. The cumulative report card has been prepared 
for the purpose of indicating to the pupil just where he stands. 
The pamphlet contains typical record cards for registration, 
curriculum selection, transfer, health, home visits, pupil self- 
analysis, pupil-teacher conference, and teacher’s estimate, to- 
gether with pupil records for elementary- and secondary-school 
forms. Valuable suggestions are given for collecting and organ- 
izing data for record forms, for installing the record system, 
and for making entries on the elementary-school cumulative 
record system. 
Why Build the Auditorium Now? 

A publicity report on a special means of financing a school- 
building project at the Atwater School, in Shorewood, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. This effective bulletin tells why the building is 
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When you buy wastebaskets, remember: Vul-Cot cannot 
dent, bend, corrode or scratch like metal. Vul-Cot cannot 
crack, split or splinter like wicker. Vul-Cot is standard in 
85 per cent of the great public and private schools of Amer- 
ica. Vul-Cot is guaranteed for five years. 


At Stationers and School Supply Houses 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. 


needed, the extent of the project, and the cost involved. 
Comparative Tax Rates for 284 Cities, 1933 

By C. E. Rightor. Reprint of the National Municipal Review. 
The pamphlet presents tabulation reports of the tax rates upon 
property for the current year in 284 cities having over 30,000 
population in the United States and Canada. It includes a 
statement of school-tax rates. 
Background Study of Negro College Students 

By Ambrose Caliver. Paper, 132 pages. Price, 10 cents. Bulle- 
tin No. 8, 1933, of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. The report is an extension of a smaller study of Negro 
college education and is the result of a national survey of the 
social, economic, cultural, academic, and _ intellectual back- 
ground of Negro students. It seeks to establish criteria and to 
reveal trends with which local schools may compare their own 
students, and to furnish a body of information which will be 
helpful in establishing and conducting a personnel program. 
Scheduling High-School Classes for Double Periods 

Circular No. 1, January, 1934. Published by the Educational 
Research Service, of the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A report of a questionnaire study made in 84 
high schools in cities having more than 100,000 population. 
Of the 64 schools replying, 41 reported the use of double periods 
in shop or laboratory subjects. Of the 41 schools, 26 reported 
double periods in home economics one or more times a week, 
22 had double periods in manual arts, 22 in shop subjects, and 
36 in other subjects. In some instances, the principals declared 
that double periods were too expensive and presented a handi- 
cap to students in electing certain courses. A few of the prin- 
cipals reported that they obtained better results from single 
periods in shop and manual-training work. One principal re- 
ported that the double period is difficult to administer and does 
not produce any better results. Schedule difficulties and lack of 
uniform home study have, in some instances. made the longer 
single periods necessary. 
The School Crisis 

Issued by A. C. Rosander, 1365 East Sixtieth St., Chicago, 
Ill. This monthly leaflet contains a summary of the Chicago 
situation. It is incisive, complete, and distinctly illuminating. 
Financial Statement, Hazleton City School District, 

Hazieton, Pa. 

The report reflects a very satisfactory cash situation. 
Doctorat Theses in Education — I 

By James A. Fitzgerald, V. H. Kelley, R. L. Powell, M. N. 
Thisted. T. J. Tormey, and Ida M. Yates. Paper, 206 pages. 
Price, $2. Bulletin No. 1, January 15, 1934, University of Iowa 
Studies in Education, Iowa City, lowa. A series of research 
studies in education, including ‘A Study of Vocabulary, Spell- 
ing Errors, and Situations,” by Prof. James A. Fitzgerald; “‘An 
Experimental Study of Certain Techniques for Testing Word 
Meanings,’ by Prof. Victor H. Kelley; ‘Valid Testing and 
Diagnosis in the Mechanics of Ninth-Grade English Composi- 
tion,’ by Prof. Raymond L. Powell; ‘Participation in College 
Athletics and Vocational Success.” by Prof. Moses N. Thisted; 
“The Effect of Drill Upon Specific and General Comprehension 
of Historical Content,’’ by Prof. Thomas J. Tormey; ‘Concepts 
and Attitudes Concerning Slander and Freedom of Speech,” by 
Prof. Ida M. Yates. 
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FOR LOCKER SECURITY 
INSIST ON DUDLEY 


When door is closed, 
lock is locked, with 
the Dudley Autodial. 


Stainless steel case — automatic 
locking — Rotodial Combination 
Padlock. 


School executives are asked to write us for full information 
and sample lock for free inspection. 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


26 N Franklin Street, Dept. A13, Chicago, Ill. 
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National School Desks Have ProvenTheir Worth 
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National Desks are designed and constructed 
with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 
bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 
ity of the desks to proper room layout and 
seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 
entifically considered and included. Write us 
for complete seating catalogue. 


No. 183 
Adjustable 


NATIONAL 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Port Washington, Wisconsin 


‘WE DO OUR PART 
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Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 
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Write 


Twin City Scenic Company 


569 So. Clinton St. 2819 Nicollet Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 


25 Henry St. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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School Wardrobes ¢ Sectional Parti- 


tions @ Rolling Partitions ¢ Folding 


Partitions ¢ Grandstands—Bleachers 
of Wood or Steel ¢ Portable or Per- 


manent Sectional School Buildings 


For more than a decade—manufac- 
turing suppliers to schools through- 
out the country. 





Write for detailed information 
onany of the products listed above. 











NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


621 South 25th Street : 
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You pay for inkwells 


BY THE YEAR 


—not by the piece 


—so why not install these practically indes- 
tructible inkwells, and reduce your annual 
expense? They will not break or corrode. 
@ Write for free sample and amazing one- 
room test offer to SENGBUSCH SELF- 
CLOSING INKSTAND CO., 318 Sengbusch 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sengbusch 


j No. 48 HARD RUBBER 
as flange. Sizes to fit pre- SCHOOL INKWELLS 


sent holes in your desks 


Better 
Folding 
Chairs... 


for Auditorium 
and 
Classroom 


22 styles to 
choose from 
& 


Write for folder 


, The ’PRESS-TOE LOCK” 
and Prices TAB-L-A 


The “PRESS-TOE LOCK” RM 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


PETERSON .... Quality 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Correctly designed and 

scientifically construct- 
ed for durabil- 
ity. Specifica- 
tions and quo- 
tations on re- 
quest, without 
obligation. 


Write for illustrated catalog of the 
complete line. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CoO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Representatives conveniently located to serve you. 





Columbia 
Movable 
Chair Desk 











nished with a solid 





Newcastle, Indiana 





Send for circular 
and delivered prices. 
This desk also fur- 


saddle seat. 


Columbia 
| School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








No Danger to Boy 

The young father and mother were returning from 
the PTA meeting at which a famous psychologist had 
lectured. 

The father commented: “There’s something in what 
that fellow says—that the cleverness of the father 
often proves a stumblingblock to the son.” 

“Well,” answered the mother, “Thank goodness, our 
Junior won’t have anything to fall over.” 

Call the Woodpecker 

Grade one was having a lesson on birds. After some 
discussion the fact was established that birds eat fruit. 

One little girl, however, was unconvinced. 

“But, teacher,” she asked, raising her hand, “how can 
birds open the cans?” 

Real Help 

“Where did you find this wonderful follow-up sys- 
tem? It would get money out of anybody.” ’ 

“TI simply compiled and adapted the letters my son 
sent me from college.” — Phoenix Field. 


Sent a Representative 

Sociology student: Has not fortune ever knocked at 
your door? 

Beggar: He did once, but I was out. Ever since, he 
has sent his daughter. 

Student: His daughter, who is she? 

Beggar: Why, misfortune, of course.— N. Y 

Right? 

The young spendthrift at college was broke. He was 
going to write to his father for money. This time he 
decided to write a little original so as to make a strong 
impression on the old man. He wrote like this: “Who 
needs money? Who needs money?” all the way down 
the sheet and signed it — “Your son.” 

The angry father grabbed a sheet of paper and with 
shivering hand he wrote back to his son: “Who is a 
bum? Who is a bum?” until he got to the bottom of 
the sheet and then he signed it — “Your father.” 


The Candid Teacher 

Teacher No. 1: Why does Professor Sayers talk so 
much ? 

Teacher No. 2: Perhaps he has been vaccinated with 
a phonograph needle! 

A Long Wait 

The young poet was visiting his old professor of 
English. “Do you think,” he asked, “that my poems 
will be read after Tennyson, Shelley, Keats, and Mark- 
ham are forgotten?” 

“Yes,” answered the professor, “but not until then.” 


Where He Washed 
Teacher: “Now, I want you to notice how clean 
James’s hands always are. James, tell the class how 
it is that you keep your fingers so nice.” 
James: “Ma makes me wash the 
morning.” — Pathfinder. 


. Den. 


dishes every 


Teacher: Robert, to drive home the lesson which was 
on charity and kindness, if I saw a man beating a 
donkey and stopped him from doing so, what virtue 
would I be showing? 

Brotherly love, said Bobby. 


“Now, Jimmy Jones,” said the teacher, during a les- 
son on gravity, “what do you suppose Sir Isaac New- 
ton felt when the apple fell on his head?” 

“Well, teacher,” said little Jimmy, “I ’spect he felt 
glad it wasn’t a brick.””—N. Y. Sun. 

The Old Spirit 

Graduate: Professor, I have made some money and 
I want to do something for my old college. I don’t 
remember what studies I excelled in. 

Professor: In my classes you slept most of the 
time. 

Graduate: Fine! I'll endow a dormitory. — Mon- 
treal Star. 


And How! 
Teacher: What are people called who are always 
trying to point out other people’s defects? 
Willie: Teachers. 





He Was Right 
“Johnny, this essay on ‘My Mother’ is just the 
same as your brother’s.” 
“Yes, ma’am. We have the same mother.” 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Death of Mr. Rowles. Mr. Ernest W. A. Rowles, 
head of the Rowles School Furniture and Supply 
Company, and for many years an important leader in 
the school-supply industry of the middle west, died 
at Chicago, on February 7. Mr. Rowles established 
the firm which bears his name 38 years ago and de- 
veloped an inclusive line of furniture, supplies, and 
teaching aids. He was active in trade circles and in 
local civic and business associations. He was a native 
of Michigan and 63 years of age. Interment tock place 
at Battle Creek. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Susan Rowles, and a daughter, Mrs. Adeline Miller. 


NEW PRODUCTS 

Log Cabins Turned Into Pencils. Experts have 
agreed the southern red cedar makes the best pencil 
wood. This wood, which is straight-grained, free from 
warping or shrinking, soft, yet firm enough for firmly 
incasing tender leads, gives good satisfaction to the 
pencil maker and the pencil user. In recent years, red- 
cedar trees have fast disappeared and their scarcity 
has compelled the manufacturers to turn to other 
sources for a satisfactory wood. 

The Reliance Pencil Company, with its factory in 
the south, has been fortunate enough to concentrate 
on southern red cedar for all its pencils. It has ob- 
tained from out-of-the-way places of the south, logs 
from old cabins and fence rails. These logs and rails, 
which have been mellowed by years of exposure to 
the weather, are ready without further aging for turn- 
ing into pencils. 

Ditto Establishes Distributing Service for Schools. 
Ditto, Inc., 2243 West Harrison St., Chicago, IIl., has 
recently made sales connections with leading. school- 
supply distributors for the sale and use of Ditto 
machines and Ditto workbooks. 

The firm maintains that the use of Ditto work- 
books will be helpful to teachers who are faced with 
large classes. School officials facing reduced budgets 
will welcome Ditto products as a means of keeping up 
educational standards through the present economic 
situation. 

Complete information concerning Ditto products i: 
available upon request. 


New Armstrong “Star” Drills. Armstrong Bros. 
Tool Company, Inc., 317 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., has added a new line of “Star” drills to its list 
of Armstrong tools. The Armstrong drills are intended 
for hand drilling in concrete, stone, brick, plaster, tile, 
and asphalt, and are properly stiffened to prevent 
bending. Each drill is drop-forged from special high- 
carbon chisel steel, which is hardened and tempered to 
hold its sharpness. 

The Armstrong line includes a complete list, with 
drills in all sizes, ranging from 8 in. to 24 in. in length, 
and in diameters from 14 to 1 in. Each drill is of the 
four-point type and sells at the standard price. 

Complete information will be sent upon request. 


Stewart Fences for Schools. The Stewart Iron 
Works Company, Inc., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has issued 
its Catalog No. 75, describing and illustrating its line 
of Stewart fences for school purposes. 

The catalog shows special fences for school play- 
grounds, swimming pools, tennis courts, and baseball 
fields. Both the chain-link wire fences and the several 
types of plain and ornamental iron or copper-bearing 
steel picket fences are fully described. Suggestive 
photographs of typical solutions of fencing problems 
are included. 

The Stewart fences have been fully standardized 
and, as the catalog shows, posts, framework, gates, 
and fittings are obtainable for replacements and ex- 
tensions. 

The catalog, which will be sent to any school 
authority on request, also describes the stewart flag- 
poles, window guards, and other specialties. 


PX Cloth — A Modern Voyage of Discovery. This 
is the title of a beautifully printed and durably bound 
book, discussing in general the special problems of 
schoolbook binding and the necessity of providing 
schoolbooks with covers that are grease and water- 
proof and that will withstand the rough handling of 
children. 

The book makes clear the special values of Fabrikoid 
or PX cloth, manufactured by the E. I. DuPont Com- 
pany, Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, New York 
Fabrikoid is a lacquered fabric, which contains water- 
proof and wearproof qualities hitherto not available 
in any bookbinding material. 

The book will be sent free of charge to any school- 
man. 

Nesbitt Heating and Ventilating Unit. John J. 
Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa., has just 
issued a new bulletin, No. 223, describing and illustrat- 
ing its Universal units and Buckeye Heatovents. The 
bulletin shows the advantages and disadvantages of the 
old single-control, double-control, air units and the 
superior economy of the syncretized air units for the 
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more perfect control of heating and ventilating in 
schoolrooms. 

The Nesbitt new heating units are adjustable to 
perform in a variety of ways to give syncretized air, 
They perform with economy of fuel, greater recircula- 
tion of air, and with no drafts or overheating. 

Complete information and prices are available to 
any school official, or architect, upon request, 
addressed to the home office of the firm or to any 
agency of the American Blower Co., Detroit, and 
Buckeye Blower Co., Columbus. 


Loxit for School Floors. Knapp Brothers Mfg. 
Company, 605 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIl., has 
issued an interesting and useful booklet, describing 
and illustrating the new “Loxit” system, a mechanical 





THE LOXIT METAL CLIP SYSTEM OF LAYING 
WOOD FLOORS 


method for laying ordinary strip-wood flooring, with- 
out the use of nails, wood sleepers, or mastic. 

The “Loxit” system is a simple, but economical, way 
to lay standard tongue-and-groove floors, without 
nails or other fastening. A metal channel 1% in. wide 
by ys in. high, with overlapping top edges, is used 
instead of wood sleepers. The channel is laid over the 
subfloor 12 or 16 in. on center, in the same manner as 
the old wood sleepers. The wood flooring is laid in the 
same way that a nailed floor is laid, but instead of 
nails to fasten the flooring, a clever metal clip is used. 





LAYING A FLOOR WITH LOXIT CLIPS 


The tongue of the clips are slotted so that they may 
easily adjust themselves to the tongue and groove of 
the flooring. The clips may be applied with the speed 
of nailing and the resulting floor will not buckle or 
creep, but will be silent, and without gaping cracks. 
A floor laid with “Loxit” clips may be taken up and 
98 per cent of the flooring may be salvaged. 
Full details are available to school authorities. 





@ Supt. WarNER Taytor, of Juniata, Nebr., has been re- 
élected for a third term. 

@ Foster B. SNowpEN has been reélected as supervising prin- 
cipal of schools at Conemaugh, Pa. 

@C. E. Wirtiams has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Madrid, Nebr., to succeed L. R. Graul. 

@ Supt. Joun B. HEFFELFINGER, of Newton, Kans., has been 
reélected for another year. 

@ Supt. M. E. Linpsey, of Custer, S. 
élected for a tenth year. 

@ Supt. J. F. Hucues, of El Dorado, Kans., has been re- 
élected for a two-year term. 

@ Supt. L. H. Petit, of Chanute, Kans., has been reélected 
for a term of two years. 

@ ALLEN J. Pratt has been elected president of the board 
of education at Coldwater, Mich. 

@ Cuester F. Burr has been elected as secretary of the board 
of education of Denver, Colorado. He succeeds W. A. E. Stutt. 
@ Jor C. Atcorn has been elected secretary of the board of 
education of Titusville, Pa. 


Dak., has been re- 
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LEE ROO ILE: A 


USTICAL TREATMENT 

See Cork & Insulation Co. 

Celotex Company, The 

Wood Conversion Company 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS 

Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
AIR CONDITIONING 

Nelson Corporation, Herman 
ARCHITECTS ; 

(See Architects Directory, page 6) 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 

American Seating Company 

Heywood-Wakefield Company 

Irwin Seating Company 

National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Company, The 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
American Automatic Electric Sales Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

Western Electric Company 

BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 

BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
Beckley-Cardy Company 

BLEACHERS 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 

Wayne Iron Works 

BOILER COMPOUNDS | 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 

BOOK BINDERS’ CLOTH BOARD 
Binders Board Manufacturers’ Association 

BOOK CASES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 

BOOK COVER MATERIALS 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Holliston Mills 

BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

BRUSHES 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 

BRUSHES—FLOOR 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 

BUILDING MATERIAL 
Wood Conversion Company 

BULLETIN BOARDS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., 8S. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

CHAIRS 
American Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 

CHALK 
Binney & Smith Company 

CHARTS 
Rand, McNally & Company 

CLASSROOM TEACHING FILMS 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 

CLEANING SUPPLIES 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Ford Company, The J. B. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 

CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 

CIRCUIT ELECTRICAL DISTR. SYSTEM 
Knapp Brothers Mfg. Co. 

CORK TILE & CORK CARPET 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

CORNER BEADS 
Knapp Brothers Mfg. Co. 

CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith Company 

DEADENING QUILT 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 
Wood Conversion Company 

DETERGENTS 
Ford Company, The J. B. 

DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Ford Company, The J. B. 

Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Ine., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Co., W. W. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

Taylor Company, Halsey W. 

DUPLICATING MACHINES 
Ditto, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

EMERGENCY LIGHTING 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 





The REGULAR’ Sc 





ENGRAVERS 
Premier Engraving Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
EXIDE BATTERIES 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
FENCES—STEEL WIRE 
Continental Steel Corporation 
Cyclone Fence Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Garrison Fire Detecting Systems 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
FLOOR COVERING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR TILE 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Norton Company 
Tile Tex Company, The 
FLOOR TREATMENTS & COMPOUNDS 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR WAX 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Miracul Wax Company 
Palmer Produets, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLUSH PICTURE MOLDS 
Knapp Brothers Mfg. Co. 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
American Seating Company 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Company 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
FURNITURE—CLASSROOM 
American Seating Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
GRANDSTANDS 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
HEATING & VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Crane Company 
Nelson Corporation, Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J 
HEAT REGULATOR 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Squires Inkwell Co. 
INSULATION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Celotex Company, The 
Wood Conversion Company 
INTERIOR TRIM—METAL SANITARY 
Knapp Brothers Mfg. Co. 
JANITOR’S SUPPLIES 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Standard Electric Time Co., The 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

LAUNDRY CLEANING SUPPLIES 
Ford Company, The J. B. 

LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Company, Inc. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


LIGHTING—EMERGENCY 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 
LINOLEUM 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
LIQUID SOAP 

Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 

Huntington Laboratories 

Palmer Products, Inc., The 

Vestal Chemical Company 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 

Dudley Lock Corporation 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
LOCKERS 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
METAL GROUNDS 

Knapp Brothers Mfg. Company 
MICROSCOPES 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Spencer Lens Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
ORNAMENTAL MOLDED INTERIOR 
METAL TRIM 

Knapp Brothers Mfg. Co. 
PAPER TOWELS 

A. P. W. Paper Company 
PENCILS 

Reliance Pencil Co. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PENS 

Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
PIANOS 

Kimball Company, W. W. 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Crane Company 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
POLISHING & WAXING EQUIPMENT 

Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 

Finnell System, Inc. 

Huntington Laboratories 

Vestal Chemical Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 

Newcastle Products, Inc. 

Wayne Iron Works 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

Newcastle Products, Inc. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Spencer Lens Company 
PROJECTION MACHINES 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
PROJECTORS 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 


International Business Machines Corp. 


Western Electric Company 
PUBLISHERS 

Allyn and Bacon 

American Book Company 

Houghton, Mifflin Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Macmillan Co., The 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 
RADIATORS 

Crane Company 
RANGES—ELECTRIC 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
RULERS 

Westcott Rule Company 
SANDING MACHINES 

Porter-Cable Machine Company 
SCISSORS 

Acme Shear Company, The 
SCREENS—MOTION PICTURE 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 


hool Trade Directory 


SHOWERS 
Powers Regulator Company 
SOAP AND SOAP DISPENSERS 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 
STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Co. 
STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
SIEAM SUPPLIES 
Crane Company 
STEEL CABINETS 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL CHAIRS 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
STEEL SHELVING 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STOOLS—STEEL 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
TABLES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
American Automatic Electric Sales Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
Western Electric Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Regulator Company 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
TRAVEL 
South African Government Bureau 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Crane Company 
VENTILATORS 
Knowles Mushroom Vent. Co. 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
WARDROBES 
Austral Sales Corp. 
Evans, W. L. 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
Schoolkraft Co. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
WATER COLORS 
Binney & Smith Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Sales Corp. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
WINDO WS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Sales Corp. 
WIRE GUARDS 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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STRAIGHT ... 


... bo its Mark 


It's not by accident that the arrow flies 
straight to its mark. It has taken a lot of 


experience to acquire that skillful aim. 


So, too, it has taken a continuous and 
careful study of maintenance cleaning 
operations to make Wyandotte Deter- 
gent satisfy its thousands of users so 
thoroughly. When you buy Wyandotte 
Detergent you increase the cleaning 


power of your dollar. 


If you are not experiencing the satisfac- 
tion and economy of using Wyandotte 
Detergent write today for a free 


demonstration. 
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PER HOUR 
Which is Victorious in Your School? 


Hundreds, perhaps thousands of feet each hour... wear- 

ing dirty, often muddy shoes... scuffling through corridors 

.. scuffing beneath the desk. Are your floor scrubbing 

and floor polishing methods able to cope with them? 

E Or are the floors showing the wear and tear? Are they 

k taking on a steadily darkening hue... a gradually growing 
coat of grime? 





What you need is a Finnell! \t gives you the needed 
power...its short coupled wheel base gives more weight 
.. General Electric Motor drives the brush directly. It 
covers more square feet per hour... at a lower 'cost than 
other methods, hand or machine. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES: 


Added Speed! Brush revolutions increased to 230 per 
minute. 


Increased Mobility! A child can manage it with one hand. 
Wheels keep it under control. Super-offset design enables 
| it to go under desks, benches, tables, machinery etc. 


Marvelous Silence! Only two gears. Heat treated, hand 
polished worm gears, running in extra large grease case. 


AGERE: Sy 


Why wait? Every day you continue to mop, scrub or 
polish floors by hand, or by an out-of-date machine, you 
are spending money you might just as well save. Let the 
new Finnell show you how. Write for free demonstration 
of the 100 series Finnell. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 803 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Distri- 
butor: —- Products, Ltd., 207 Sparks Street, 


Finnell Waxes, Fillers, Powders Will Aid You! 


Finnell Kote, a quick-setting wax, ap- Other products are Aqua-Wax,a universal liquid wax dressing; Liquid- 
plied hot, is time saving, safe, long- Kote a high-quality floor dressing; Fulfil, for filling porous floors; 
lasting, non-slipping, quick-drying. A  Solarbrite,a safe, pure and effective vegetable oi! soap solution; Finola, 
marvelous improvement. the standard scouring powder. Ask for sample, or descriptive folder. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 

















BETTER BUSINESS 


will come with better education for business 


A series of successful commercial textbooks, all new or recently revised 


REED and MORGAN’S 


Introduction to Business 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Business Arithmetic 


(For a one-year course) 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Brief Business Arithmetic 


(For a half-year course) 


DEPEW’S 
Complete Typewriting 


WEAVER’S 


Business Law 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





